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INTRODUCTION 

BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


L%ETAT  de  la  France  a  la  Fin  dt  T  An  8,  was 
an  anonymous  publication  at  Paris  in  the  autumn 
of  1800.  The  Author  was  not  long  concealed, 
and  he  was  generally  known  to  have  written 
tinder  the  aufpices  and  authority  of  the  French 
Government. 

The  woric  itfelf  betrayed  its  origin  throughout. 
It  was  every  where  marked  by  the  moft  invete- 
rate enmity  to  this  country  ;  and  was  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  convert  the  nations  of 
the  continent  to  the  fame  fentiment.  It  an- 
nounced and  explained  a  variety  of  plans  for  the 
gratification  of  the  envy  and  hatred  whiA  it  en- 
deavoured to  excite ;  and  it  ought  rather  to  have 
been  called  A  Diflertation  on  the  Neceffity  and 
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ihe  Means  of  ruining  England,  than  An  Exa- 
mination of  the  State  of  Prance. 

At  any  other  period,  fuch  a  produdHon, 
though  it  might  have  been  amufing  to  a  very  fu- 
perficial  politician,  would  hardly  have  excited 
the  attention,  much  lefs  required  the  anfwer,  of 
a  profound  and  enlightened  writer.  But  it  ap- 
peared at  a  time  when  certain  unfortunate  and 
unfounded  prejudices  againft  this  country  were 
at  their  higheft  pitch  ;  and  it  was  craftily  de- 
ligned  to  inflame  that  fpirit  of  animofity  which 
could  alone  give  currency  to  its  abfurdities. 
Upon  thefe  grounds  it  acquired  a  degree  of  popu- 
larity, fufficient  to  induce  a  Pruflian  writer, 
\vhofe  talents  have  before  been  difplayed  in  fome 
excellent  political  works,  to  undertake  the  refu- 
tation of  it. 

The  following  is  a  tranflation  of  this  reply 
of  ProfefTor  Gents  to  Citizen  Hauterive  :  but  had 
the  German  been  only  valuable  as  an  anfwer  to 
inc  French  publication,  I  certainly  fhould  have 
fparcd  mjfelf  the  pains  of  preparing  it  for  the 
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Englifli  prefe.  It  would  have  been  a  very  fupcf- 
fluous  labour  in  a  country  where  the  pamphlet 
that  gave  rife  to  it,  had  excited  neither  admira- 
tion nor  argument. 

But  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gentz's  work  are  not 
confined  to  the  controverfy  before  him.  His 
State  of  Europe  is  fomething  more  than  an  occa- 
fional  treatife  :  it  has  an  independent  and  general 
character.  And  though  the  arguments  and  afler- 
tions  of  his  adverfary  are  completely  difpofed  of, 
yet  the  ordinary  fpirit  and  defedls  of  polemical 
writings  have  been  carefully  and  judicioufly 
avoided  :  a  circumftance  which  does  him  the 
more  honour,  as  he  had  received  what  might  be 
efteemed  juft  provocation  from  the  French  writer, 
who  treated  him  without  candour  or  refpefl  in 
his  allufions  to  fome  of  his  former  productions. 

UEtat  de  la  France  is  one  continued  attack, 
diredt  or  indirect,  upon  the  rights  and  interefls, 
the  credit  and  condudl,  of  Great  Britain.  No 
argument,  no  femblance  of  an  argument,  has 
been  left  untried  to  criminate  her  politics,  and 
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to  dctraft  from  her  chara&er.  It  is  necdlefs  to 
anticipate  Mr.  Gentz's  obfervations  on  this  gene- 
ral fcope  of  Hauterive's  work  ;  he  has  condefcencU 
ed  to  analyze  fome  of  the  charges  againft  a  na- 
tion to  which  he  is  himfelf  a  ftranger ;  and  no* 
thing  more  is  neceflary  lo  confute  them. 

It  was  more  immediately  his  province  to  v?rr~ 
dicate  the  law  of  nations  againft  a  writer  who  is 
a  principal  (becaufe  the  organ  of  the  French  go- 
vernment) in  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  by  fraud, 
what  yet  remains  nndernolifhed  by  force ;  and 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  to  eftablifh  a  new  fyk 
tern,  in  which  an  abfolute  fupremacy  is  to  be 
conceded  to  France,  while  England  is  to  be  made 
fo  "  refume  her  ftation  among  nations  of  the  fecond 
trderS*  This  Mr.  Genlz  has  completely  done  ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  repelled  a  fingular  attempt 
to  afcribe  the  fins  of  France  to  the  mifconduct  of 
Europe,  in  a  manner  quite  novel,  and,  I  think, 
peculiar  to  this  author  of  the  eighth  year. 

From  the  moment  when  the  prefent  govern- 
ment had  efiabliihcd  ilfclf  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
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laft  Jacobinical  authority,  the  principles  and  events 
of  the  revolution  were  no  longer  themes  of  praife 
and  admiration  for  the  political  writers  of  France. 
Liberty  and  equality  had  retired  before  the  bay- 
onets of  Bonaparte*s  grenadiers  j  democratic  ty- 
ranny had  yielded  to  the  genius  and  fortune  of 
an  afpiring  foldier;  and  the  admirers  of  the 
change  could  not  celebrate  the  event  without 
condemning  the  Condudl  of  the  great  nation 
during  the  ten  years  that  preceded  it.  Hauterlve 
does  not  defend  the  revolution  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  confiders  it  as  an  evil  of  the  firft  magnitude ; 
but  his  objedl  is  to  prove  that  France  is  not  re- 
fponfible  for  the  miferies  thereby  occafioned  to 
Europe,  but  that  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  is 
the  guilty  caufe  of  all  that  France  herfclf  has 
fufFered  ;  and  he  labours  to  perfuade  us  that  the 
French  revolution,  with  all  its  difaflrous  confe- 
quences,  was  the  fruit  of  the  mifcondu6t  and 
corruption  of  the  governments  of  other  nations. 
Whether  he  has  fuccecded,  as  he  himfelf  af- 
fumes,  in  his  attempt  to  prove  this  extraordinary 
polition,  will  be  feen  by  the  following  work,  in 
which  Mr.  Geptz  has  contradidted  it  by  a  very 
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able  and  elaborate  review  of  the  State  of  Europe 
before  ilie  Revolution. 

It  may  here  be  proper  to  make  a  few  obferva- 
(ionson  a  veryprincipal  part  of  Hauterive's  book  ; 
becaufe  it  involves  a  queftion  of  the  highefl  im- 
port to  this  country,  and  becaufe  it  is  not  dif- 
cuffed  in  the  anfwer  of  Mr.  Gentz,  who  has  re- 
ferved  it  for  a  feparate  publication,  a  fequel  to 
the  prefent. 

When  the  Etat  de  la  France  was  produced  by 
an  Honourableand  Learned  Member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  in  his  feat  *,  it  was  reprefented  as 
aiming  at  the  deftru&ion  of  the  exifting  rela- 
tions of  belligerent  and  neutral  powers,  and  la- 
bouring to  eftablifh  a  fyftem  directly  hoftile  to 
the  interefts  of  England,  and  contrary  to  the 
prefent  law  of  nations. 

The  conteft  which  has  been  terminated  fo  ho- 
nourably and  fatisfaftorily  for  Great  Britain,  af- 
ter aflruggle  of  near  fifty  years,  will  be  a  fub- 
jeft  of  admiration  to  future  ages.,  when  it  (hall 

*  Dr,  Lawrence,  on  the  5th  of  March* 
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have  been  faithfully  defcribed  by  the  pen  of  fomc 
impartial  hifioria-n. 

Europe  has  been  long  alarmed,  and  in  one  in- 
flance  feverely  afflicted,  by  a  moft  unjuftifiable 
confpiracy  againft  the  rights  of  belligerent  pow- 
ers, againft  the  fpirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law  of 
nations,  againft  the  ftipulations  of  the  irioft  fo- 
lemn  treaties,  and  againft  the  confeerated  usages 
of  all  maritime  ftatcs.  We  have  fcen  the  politics 
of  princes  (looping  to  ferve  the  avarice  of  fraudu- 
lent traders,  and  arming  themfelves  againft  the 
law  which  forbids  the  nefarious  fyftem  of  cover- 
ing actual  hoftility  by  profeffed  neutrality. 

Moderation  and  firmnefs  have  conduced 
Great  Britain  to  a  happy  teniriuaiion  of  the  diffi- 
culties involving  the  maintenance  of  her  juft 
rights:  and  we  may  now  look  back  with  a  mix- 
ture of  exultation  and  regret  to  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  the  conteft. 

Let  us,  in  the  fiift  place,  inquiry  if  there  be  any 
thingmore  than  mere  declamation  in  Citizen  Hau- 
terive's  chapter  on  this  fubjcdl ;  if  there  be  any 

truth 
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truth  in  his  affections,  or  any  reafon  in  his  argu- 
ments. In  the  courfe  of  this  examination  we 
ihall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  the 
character  and  principal  circumftances  of  the 
league  which  attempted  to  realize  his  projects 
and  deiires. 

After  fome  general  obfervations  on  the  fitua- 
tion  of  neutral  powers  in  time  of  war,  which  are 
neither  very  new,  nor  very  perlpicuous,  he  pro- 
ceeds thus : 

"  I  have  mentioned  the  maritime  preponde- 
"  ranee  of  England ;  the  confcioufnefs  of  her 
cc  fuperiority  has  given  rife  to  pretenfions  which 
"  the  relative  weaknefs  of  other  powers  has  per- 
"  mitted  her  to  enforce  as  rights ;  whence  two 
f(  diftindt  maritime  codes,  the  one  acknowledged 
'*  by  all  Europe,  the  other  infilled  on  by  Eng- 
"  land  alone*/' 

To  impute  confummate  ignorance  to  the  writer 
of  fuch  a  paflage,  would  be  to  carry  lenity  too 

*  Page  175. 
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far.  He  was  writing  for  the  French  government 
and  of  courfe  poffcfled  better  information. 
Though  it  be  eafy  to  guefs  the  obje&,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  conceive  the  affurance  neceflary  for 
afferting  "  that  the  maritime  law  injijled  on  ly 
England,  is  one  which  Jhe  has  fit  np  in  conference 
of  her  naval  fuperiorily" 

He  muft  have  trufled  to  two  things:  ift,  that 
nobody  would  read  the  whole  of  his  book,  and 
adly,  that  all  his  readers  would  be  utterly  igno- 
rant of  hiflory  ;  for  a  knowledge  of  hiflory,  or 
a  perufal  of  his  work,  are  alike  fufficient  to  re- 
fute his  afiertion.  In  another  pi  ace  he  has  taken 
extraordinary  pains  to  fhcw  that  the  Navigation 
Aft  is  the  original  caufe  of  this  fatal  preponde- 
rance of  the  Englifh  marine.  Now  the  Naviga- 
tion A&  took  place  in  1651.  He  muft  therefore 
renounce  all  confiftency,  or  aflfert  that  the  marU 
time  law  of  England  was  unknown  till  near  the 
end  of  the  feventeenth  century.  But  the  mari- 
time law  of  England  is  the  maritime  law  ex-. 
prefled  and  defined  in  the  Confolato  del  Mare>  a 
work  published  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and 

even 


even  then  flated  as  ancient  and  eilabliflied  ;  ex- 
plained and  commented  upon  by  Grotius  (de 
Jure  Belli  &  Pacts),  by  Voetius  (de  Jure  militari), 
and  by  many  other  celebrated  jurifts  who  lived 
before  the  eflablifhment  of  that  very  fuperibrity 
which  is  faid  to  have  produced  their  doctrines. 
The  eminent  writers  of  France  and  Germany, 
who  have  treated  the  fubjeft  in  the  laft  century, 
haveuniformly  quoted  the  above-mentioned  as  the 
higheft  authorities.  The  pretended  recent  code 
is  almoft  univcrfally  referred  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury :  and  its  firft  pofitive  document  is  dated  by 
none  later  than  the  thirteenth ;  fo  that  the  mari- 
time hw  of  England  was  the  law  of  Europe, 
long  before  any  luch  extenfion  of  her  commerce, 
or  fuch  naval  fuperiority  as  could  have  given  rife 
to  it  in  the  manner  here  defcribed. 

So  much  for  this  ill-dtgefted  attempt  to  con- 
ne<St  the  maritime  law  with  the  maritime  power  of 
England. 

The  Author  then  expatiates  on  the  advantages 
of  the  "  code  acknowledged  by  all  Europe-"  the 
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entire  freedom  of  neutral  commerce  In  time  of  war  \ 
and  we  might  infer  from  what  he  fays,  that  Eng- 
land is  guilty  of  the  greateft  folly  for  not  adopt- 
ing it,  becaufe  (he  would  neceffarily  be  thegreat- 
efl  gainer  by  it.  He  then  proceeds  to  obferve, 
"  France  has  always  given  lefs  difturbance  to  the 
commerce  of  neutrals  than  any  other  maritime 
power."  This  is  a  round  aflertion  ;  and  I  only 
notice  it,  to  obferve  that  it  is  contradicted  by  very 
good  French  authority,  Falin  declares  that  the 
ordinances  of  the  French  marine  went  at  one 
time  beyond  the  praftice  of  every  other  nation, 
except  Spain  *,  in  feverity  ;  for  they  condemned 
loth  (hip  and  cargo,  when  either  was  the  property 
of  an  enemy :  England  can  never  be  accufcd  of 
fuch  rigour. 

"  France  has  been  the  firft  to  propofe  at  home 
"  and  abroad,  that  neutral  commerce  (hould 
ic  be  freed  from  all  its  (hackles;  that  cruifing 
fc  (hould  be  aboliftied  ;  and  that  the  commercial 
"  profeflion,  its  agents,  &c.  (hould  for  ever  be 
*'  exempt  from  violence  and  hoftility."  France 

*  Spain  only  adopted  this  feverity  in  imitation  of  France. 

has 


has  not  deviated  from  her  ordinary  politics  m 
this  refpefl  : — ftie  has  always  dift'mguiflied  be- 
tween the  right  and  expedient ;  and  has  never 
failed  to  renounce  the  former  where  it  could  not 
be  combined  with  the  latter.  She  is  perhaps 
not  fingular  in  this  refpecl: ;  but  why  talk  of  her 
juflice  and  generolity  ? 

It  cofl  her  nothing  to  make  the  legiflative  and 
diplomatic  propofal  alluded  to  in  fuch  terms  of 
praife  by  Citizen  Hauterive.  She  proclaimed 
and  preached  up  the  perfect  freedom  of  neutral 
commerce,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late 
war,  at  a  time  when  it  was  neceffary  to  herfelf, 
and  injurious  to  her  rival.  But  in  this  flic  was 
fo  little  ftudious  of  confiftency,  that  as  early  as 
the  gth  of  May  1793,  ihe  pafled  a  decree  more 
fevere  than  had  yet  been  feen  in  Europe  againft 
the  trade  of  neutrals  ;  and  afterwards  continued 
to  repeal  and  renew  her  maritime  ftatutes  day 
after  day,  as  occafion  fcrved  for  enforcing  or 
relaxing  them. 
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But  let  us  go  a  little  farther  back  in  the  hiftory 
of  Europe,  and  take  a  brief  furvey  (fuch  as  the 
limits  of  a  Preface  will  allow)  of  the  principal 
events  conne&ed  with  this  important  queftion. 
If  faithfully  made,  it  will  enable  us  to  appreci- 
ate the  condudl  of  France  as  well  as  of  every 
pther  power  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  deprive 
Great  Britain  of  a  right  flie  has  ftrcnuoufly  and 
fuccefsfully  maintained. 

The  project  of  forcibly  abolifhlng  a  pra&ice 
founded  on  the  cleareft  principles,  and  confe- 
cratedby  long  and  univerfal  aflent,  maybe  eafily 
explained,  though  it  never  can  be  juftified.  As 
Che  private  interefls  of  individuals  are  prone  to 
break  through  the  regulations  of  each  well- 
ordered  community  ;  fo  the  private  views  of  a 
few  flates  created  the  attempt  to  refift,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  deflroy,  the  eftablifhed  law  of  Eu- 
rope. In  proportion  as  the  nations  of  the  North 
adopted  the  habits,  and  afpired  to  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce,  they  became  impatient  to 
^cultivate  a  wide  field  of  gain  difplayed  to  neutral 
flates,  amidft  the  hoflilities  of  the  principal  ma- 
ritime 


ritiroe  powers.  This  they  might  have  done  with 
confiderable  profit  to  themfelves,  and  without 
infringing  the  rights,  or  injuring  the  interefts,  of 
any  of  the  belligerent  nations.  But  the  fpirit 
of  avarice  knows  no  bounds ;  and  the  juft  re- 
flramts,  impofed  by  the  law  of  nations,  were 
found  too  narrow  for  its  fpeculations.  The 
neutrals  were  not  fatisfied  with  that  fair  and 
honourable  extenfion  of  their  commerce  which 
was  opened  to  them  as  often  as  a  ftate  of  war- 
fare reftrided  the  trade  and  diverted  the  navi- 
gation of  the  countries  engaged  in  it ;  they  re- 
quired more;  they  infifled  on  the  liberty  of 
carrying  their  tranfadtions  beyond  the  bounds  of 
neutrality  ;  of  a&ing  in  concert  with  either  party 
without  contravention  from  the  other,  by  fup- 
plying  all  the  articles  neceflary  to  the  profecu- 
tion  of  the  war ;  and  thus  of  becoming,  as  it 
were,  parties  to  it  on  either  fide,  according  to 
their  immediate  interefts,  without  being  fubjeft 
to  its  dangers  or  difficulties. 

It  would  be  abfurd  to  enter  into  any  difcuC- 

fion  of  fuch  pretenfions  upon  the  principles  of 
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naiuraj  j-uftice,  and  they  are  completely  con- 
trary to  eftablifhed  law.  The  thirft  of  gain, 
however,  excited  very  formidable  attempts 
againft  both  ;  and  it  has  devolved  entirely  upon 
the  nation  immediately  interefted  in  the  main- 
tenance of  them  to  repel  the  aggreffion  upon  the 
rights  of  all.  The  eighteenth  century  has  feen 
a  confederacy  calling  itfelf  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality, the  objedt  of  which  was  no  other  than 
to  enforce  thefe  innovations,  and  to  introduce  a 
fyftem  utterly  incompatible  with  every  principle 
of  juflice.  A  brief  review  of  the  rife  and  pro- 
grefs  of  this  confederacy  will  throw  fome  light 
upon  its  chara&er  and  motives. 

The  Pruffian  flag  was  Scarcely  known  in  the 
commercial  world,  when  it  began  (about  the 
year  1746)  to  be  difHnguifhed  by  a  moft  fla- 
grant proftitution  of  its  neutral  character,  being 
almoft  wholly  engaged  in  the  very  profitable 
pradlice  of  covering  the  (hipping  and  goods  of 
the  enemy  then  at  war  with  Great  Britain. 
This  was  perhaps  more  lucrative  than  any  other 
branch  of  buiinefs  at  that  time  within  the  reach 
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of  the  Prufiians :  it  certainly  was  more  lucrative 
than  honourable.  The  vigilance  of  the  Britifh 
navy  in  fome  degree  diminifhed  the  profits  of 
thefe  fpeculators ;  and  in  many  inftances  they 
were  condemned  by  the  tribunals  of  this  coun- 
try, which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
confifcated  the  veflels  or  cargoes  of  the  enemy 
wherever  they  were  detected.  It  is  needlefs  to 
add,  that  thefe  profecutions  were  all  carried  on 
with  that  ftridl  impartiality  which  fo  peculiarly 
diftinguiflies  every  court  of  juftice  under  the 
Britifh  conftitution.  If  either  party  had  caufe 
to  complain,  it  was  furely  that  which  was  com* 
pclled  to  ufc  fuch  vigilance,  and  adopt  fuch 
profecutions,  in  defence  of  its  rights  and  inte- 
reft.  In  the  year  1752,  however,  the  Pruflian 
mlnifler  prefented  a  memorial  from  his  court, 
complaining  of  the  injury  fu  Rained  by  Pruflian 
fubje&s  from  the  conduct  of  our  cruifers,  and 
the  proceedings  of  our  maritime  tribunals ; 
tranfmitting,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fentence  of 
a  commiffion  appointed  at  Berlin  for  the  invefii- 
gation  of  thefe  grievances ;  and  informing  the 
court  of  St.  James,  that  if  they  were  not  other- 
wife 


wife  redreffed,  his  Pruffian  Majefly  would  take 
indemnity  by  the  ftoppage  of  the  debts  due  to 
individuals  in  this  country,  and  affigned  upon 
the  dutchy  of  Silefia.  This  memorial  is  ren- 
dered very  remarkable  by  its  being  the  firft  pub- 
lic profeflion  of  a  principle,  which  has  fince 
been  made  the  bafis  of  the  hoftile  league  called 
the  Armed  Neutrality  :  the  Pruffian  coramif- 
lioners  aflTume  the  propofition,  that  "  free  Jhifs 
make  free  goods"  as  the  groundwork  of  all 
their  proceedings. 

This  affair  created  confiderable  alarm  through- 
out the  nation.  The  memorial  was  anfwered  by 
the  Britifti  miniflry  in  a  firm  though  moderate 
tone,  and  in  a  very  full  and  explicit  manner. 
The  principles  advanced  were  refuted  by  an 
appeal  to  the  higheft  authorities  and  to  numerous 
treaties,  which  confirmed  the  very  reverfe  as  an 
eftabliflied  rule,  either  by  explanations  of  it, 
or  exceptions  to  it  ;  and  the  juftice  and  pro- 
priety of  the  proceedings  here  were  fo  ably  de- 
rnonfirated  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  flighteft 

b  2  doubt 


doubt  upon  the  fubjeft.     The  King  of  Pruffia 

renounced  his  preteniions. 

•% 

This  queftion  appears  to  have  remained  at 
reft  from  that  time  until  the  year  1780  ;  at  leaft 
the  uniform  pra&ice  of  the  Englifti  navy,  and 
the  decifions  of  our  courts,  were  not  publicly 
obje&ed  to.  At  that  period  it  was  revived,  and 
a  much  more  formidable  attempt  was  made  to 
fubvert  the  exifting  law  of  nations,  and  to  af- 
fert  a  principle  dire&ly  hoftile  to  the  welfare  of 
Great  Britain. 

We  have  nothing  here  to  do  with  the  fecret 
intrigues  and  cabals  which  preceded  and  deter- 
mined the  manifesto  addrefled  by  Rufiia*  to  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  Whatever 
might  be  the  immediate  caufe  of  it,  it  would  mod 
probably  never  have  appeared,  had  not  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  feveral  belligerent  powers  prefented 
a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  introducing 
the  new  maritime  code  which  it  went  to  efta- 
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blifli.  It  announced  a  convention  between  the 
ftatcs  of  Ruffia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  (af- 
terwards acceded  to  by  Pruflia),  entered  into  for 
the  purpofe  of  maintaining  what  was  called  the 
rights  of  netatral  powers.  The  rights  thus 
arrogated,  amounted  to  nothing  lefs  than  an 
unlimited  freedom  of  commerce;  a  liberty  of 
trading  without  any  reftri&ion  whatever,  with 
and  for  any  or  all  of  the  belligerent  powers  in 
time  of  war ;  of  fupplying  them  with  articles  till 
then  forbidden  by  the  maritime  law  of  Europe  ; 
and,  in  fhort,  of  adding  to  the  diftreffcs  or  faci- 
lities of  either  of  the  contending  parties  at  their 
pleafure :  thus  requiring  that  every  nation 
fhould  confent  to  further  their  views  of  gain, 
though  abfolutely  contrary  to  its  own  interefts, 
and  in  utter  defiance  of  every  natural  and  pofi- 
tive  law  of  nations. 

The  manner  in  which  this  declaration  was 
received  by  the  feveral  courts  to  which  it  was 
addrefled,  was  a  new  proof  that  policy  has  little 
to  do  with  juftice.  The  anfwer  of  the  court  of 
Verfailles  is  the  firft  inftancc  of  what  Citizen 

b  3  Hauterive 
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Hauterive  extols  as  the  efforts  of  France  to  pro* 
mote  a  more  equitable  fyjlem  of  maritime  law  in 
Europe.     The  practice  of  France  was  as  feverely 
condemned,  her  rights  were  as  unqueflionably 
attacked  in  this  communication,  ag  were  thofe  of 
England,   Spain,    and  Holland.     But  the  mi- 
niflry  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  France,  received 
and  replied  to  it  in  a  manner  that  fhewed  how 
little  it  was  then  their  intereft  to  maintain  thofe 
rights.     They  were  little  lefs  than  aftonifhed  at 
the  amazing  political  wifdom  of  the  court  of 
Peterfburgh ;     and  France   in  particular    was 
highly  gratified  to    behold  the  congeniality    of 
fentiment,  and  the  fimilarity  of  opinion,  which  had 
induced  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia  to  adopt  views, 
and  profecute  plans,  which  had  fo  long  occupied 
the  French  court,  and  were  the  only  caufe  of 
its  engaging  in  the  prefent  war!     The    plain 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  powers  then  at 
war  with  England,  were  eager  to  feize  an  op- 
portunity  of   adding   to  the   diftrefles  of  their 
enemy,  by  renouncing  a  fyftem,  of  which  the 
breach  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  more  ad- 
vantageous to  them  than  the  obfervance.    They 

were 
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were  well  aware  what  would  be  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  on  the  occafion  ;  and  they  hoped 
to  fee  Rufiia  added  to  the  lift  of  our  enemies. 
It  is  evident  that  the  meafure  was,  at  that  time, 
injurious  and  hoflile  to  England  alone.  In  the 
midll  of  her  unfortunate  diflenfions  with  her  co» 
lonies,  (he  had  been  attacked  by  France  and  Spain ; 
who,  on  an  occafion  fo  favourable  to  their  views, 
hoped  to  degrade,  if  not  to  ruin  her.  She  main- 
tained the  conteft  with  a  dignity  and  force 
which  aftonifhed  the  world  ;  her  energies  in- 
creafed  with  her  dangers  and  difficulties ;  and 
her  navy,  rifing  even  beyond  its  former  great- 
nefs,  baffled  the  military  efforts,  and  diftreffed 
the  commercial  navigation,  of  her  enemies.  No 
wonder  then  that  her  opponents  readily  acceded 
to  a  plan  which  was  to  wrefl  from  Britain  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  annoying  them ; 
which  was  to  facilitate  their  operations  by  pro- 
curing them  numerous  fupplies  cut  off  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  Bntifh  cruifers;  and  which 
was  to  check  the  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain, 
where  alone  fhe  was  fuperior.  Such  were  the 
motives  of  a  conducl  which  is  now  impudently 

b  4  afcribed 
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aferibcd  to  a  fenfe  of  juftice,  and  a  love  of 
right 

4 

The  then  embarrafled  fituation  of  this  coun- 
try prevented  its  government  from  rcfcnting  the 
hoflile  proceedings  of  the  northern  powers,  as 
they  would  other  wife  have  done  :  avoiding  the 
difcuflion  of  the  novel  principles  of  the  confe- 
deracy, they  contented  thcmfelves  with  referring 
to  the  juftice  and  moderation  hitherto  manifefted 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Englifh  nation,  and  their 
firm  refolution  to  maintain  their  rights  with  the 

fame  unalterable  clifpofition  ;  reminding  the 
confederates  of  their  refpedHve  alliances  and 
treaties  with  Great  Britain,  which  no  proceeding 
on  her  part  had  given  them  the  fmullefl  reafon 
to  violate  or  annul. 

This  convention  was,  however,  in  reality, 
only  a  temporary  mcafure;  being  profefledly 
concluded  for  the  duration  of  the  then  exifling 
war.  But  it  was  declared  at  the  fame  time,  "  that 
it  fhould  ferve  as  a  bafis  for  all  engagements 
which  conjunctures  might  render  it  neceflary  to 

contract 
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contrail  for  the  future,  and  on  account  of  any 
new  maritime  war ;  and  that  it  Ihould  be  re- 
garded as  a  law  in  matters  of  commerce  and 
navigation  whenever  there  fhould  be  a  queflion 
of  appreciating  the  rights  of  neutral  nations." 
The  King  of  Sweden  was  extremely  defirous  of 
feeing  thefe  principles  eftablifhed  upon  a  more 
permanent  footing  by  the  general  confent  of 
Europe ;  for  which  purpofe  he  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  a  congrefs  in  which  the  feveral  con- 
cerns of  the  belligerent  and  neutral  powers 
might  be  examined  and  defined  ;  being  foli- 
citous  that  the  war  fhould  not  be  terminated, 
and  with  it  the  northern  convention,  without 
the  previous  interference  of  the  neutral  powers 
for  the  eftablifhment  of  a  permanent  maritime 
code  of  laws. 

Thus  the  armed  neutrality  was  confidered,  even 
by  thofe  who  were  parties  to  it,  as  an  innovation 
in  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  the  rights  they  aflumed 
were  conceived  to  require  a  higher  fan&ion  than 
the  ftipulations  of  a  partial  confederacy.  To  ob- 
tain this,  was  the  wifh  and  endeavour  of  the 

King 
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King  of  Sweeten  ;  but  he  was  difappointed.  The 
belligerent  powers  made  feparale  treaties  of 
peace,  and  the  maritime  convention  was  fuffered 
to  expire  without  further  difcuffion,  and  with- 
out any  meafure  for  perpetuating  its  provilions. 

How  far  the  parties  to  this  league  were  aflu- 
atedby  thatfenfe  of  juflice  held  forth  in  all  their 
public  declarations  on  the  fubjc&,  may  be  eafily 
leen  from  the  condudl  of  one  of  them  in  the  very 
firft  inflanceof  its  becoming  a  belligerent  power, 
and,  of  courfe,  entitled  to  exereife  the  right 
which  it  had  oppofed  when  England  was  in  that 
fituation.  This  happened  in  1790,  when  a  war 
broke  out  between  Sweden  and  Ruffia.  We 
have  feen  that  the  former  of  thefe  powers  was 
particularly  acYive  in  the  project  for  abolifhing. 
the  pracYice  of  fcarching  neutral  traders,  and  con- 
fifcating  the  property  of  an  enemy  found  on 
board.  But  that  was  at  a  time  when  Sweden 
was  a  neutral,  and  England  a  belligerent  po\\er. 
The  cafe  was  now  reverted  ;  England  was  at 
peace,  and  Sweden  was  engaged  in  war.  And 
behoid,  the  full  value  of  the  right  which  had 
a  lately 
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lately  been   contefted,    its  juftice  and  validity, 
were  now  acknowledged  and  maintained  by  Swe- 
den.    Englifh  veflels  navigating  the  Baltic,  and 
bound  to  the  ports  of  Ruffia,  were  detained  and 
viiited  by  the  Swedifli  cruifers,   whofe  gorern- 
ment  even   increafed  the  lift  of  contraband,   fo 
lately  and  fo  loudly  complained  of,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fome  articles  (money  and  provifions,  for 
example)  till  then  not  included  in  it. 

How  were   the  enemies  of    England  difap- 
pointed    in    their    hope    of   feeing    the  armed 
neutrality  revived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
following  war  !     The  firft  and  moft  powerful 
fupporter  of  the  principles  upon   which  it  \vas 
founded,    was    compelled    by    the    conduct  of 
France  to  abandon  its  neutrality.  Ruffia ,  though 
fecured  by  her  lituation  from  the  immediate  ag- 
greflionof  the  anarchifts,  was  forced  by  their  irt- 
fults  and  provocations  to  partake  of  the  indig- 
nation, and  in  fome  degree  of  the  alarm,  that 
agitated  the   more  neighbouring  nations.     She 
acceded  to  an  alliance  for  preferving  the  tranquil- 
lity  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  reftoring  peace  to 
France ;    and  in  the  capacity  of  a  belligerent 
power,     fhc   renounced   the  principles  of  the 

armed 
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armed  neutrality,  and  flood  forward  to  practife 
and  enforce  a  right  againft  which  (lie  had  lately 
contended.  Her  admirals  were  inftructed  to  ufe 
every  means  of  obftructing  the  commerce  of  the 
common  enemy,  and  to  confifcate  his  property 
wherever  it  might  be  found  on  the  high  feas, 
without  regard  to  the  protection  of  a  neutral 
flag.  Thus  the  new  maritime  code  was  fupplant- 
ed  by  the  law  of  nations,  in  the  practice  of  the 
very  power  with  whom  the  northern  confederacy 
had  originated. 

The  rulers  of  France  had  now  fucceeded  by 
their  unrcmitted  endeavours,  their  brutal  infults, 
and  their  unprovoked  aggreffions,  to  involve  their 
country  in  war  with  every  power  in  Europe  that 
pofiefTed  a  territory  worth  plundering,  or  a  con- 
flit  ution  worth  fubverting.  England,  with  evi- 
dent reluctance  on  her  part,  had  been  added  to 
the  number  ;  and,  from  her  peculiar  fituationand 
rcfources,  foon  became  a  principal  in  the  bloody 
v-onteft  which  dcfolated  Europe.  But  how  was 
England  to  be  involved  in  the  miferics  inflicted 
on  the  nations  of  the  continent  ?  How  was  this 
profperous  ifland,  the  abode  of  peace,  tranquil- 
lity, and  happineis3  to  be  converted  into  a  wil- 
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dernqfs  of  blood  and  ruin  ?  A  happy  confiitu- 
tion,  adminiftercd  with  vigilance  and  wifdom  by 
a  limited  authority,  promifed  no  fuccefs  to  the 
principles  of  France ;  and  Nature  had  oppofed 
infurmountable  obftacles  to  her  arms.  Republican 
rapacity  beheld  with  rage  our  fertile  fields,  our 
rich  and  populous  cities,  our  crowded  ports,  and 
all  the  valuable  produ Aioas  of  our  induftry,  in- 
acceffible  to  her  infatiable  thirft  of  blood  and 
plunder;  revolutionary  fury  was  raifed  almoft 
to  madnefs  by  the  afpcdl  of  our  fecurity  and  hap- 
pinefs ;  and  the  fpeeches  and  writings  of  the 
Convention  and  its  agents  are  replete  with  the 
bittereft  reproaches  againfl  England,  as  the  moft 
formidable  and  hated  opponent  of  one  of  its 
"  Jiiblime  vocations,  the  diforganization  of  Eu- 
rope*." 

The  power  and  profpcrity  of  England  were 
therefore  to  be  attacked  in  a  more  circuitous  way 

*  Camillt  DefmoulinS)  in  reply  to  BrifTbt. — And  is  this 
what  Hauterive  alludes  to  when  he  fays  «*  that  the  conduct 
of  France  at  the  time  when  (lie  was  incapable  of  framing  her 
meafures  upon  the  principles  of  deliberate  prudence,  is  a 
proof  that  her  politics  are  inflinftivefy  in  unifon  with  the 
interefts,  the  independence,  and  profpcrity  of  all  nations  ?'* 

than 
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than  the  poffcflions  of  Spain,  Aujlria,  and  Prujfia. 
They  were  not  expofed  to  the  direct  invafions  by 
which  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  &c. 
were  to  be  defolated.  Her  navy  and  commerce 
were  to  be  humbled ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the 
principles  of  the  armed  neutrality  were  to  be  re- 
vived, and  a  maritime  coalition  was  to  be  formed 
againft  her. 

Thcfe  objects  were  purfued  with  indefatigable 
zeal ;  with  an  ardour,  perfeverance,  and  unifor- 
mity, which  aftoni/h  when  we  confider  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  the  factions  that  fucceffively 
aflumcd  the  reins  of  empire.  Nothing  was  omit- 
ted that  negotiation  or  intrigue  could  effect,  to 
induce  the  neutral  maritime  flates  to  embrace 
this  fyftem  of  hoflility  to  England.  They  were 
fucceffively  exhorted,  and  cajoled,,  and  threatened, 
and  at  length  perfecuted  to  favour  the  views  of 
France ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  numberlefs  pub- 
lications lefs  celebrated  than  that  now  before  us, 
were  executed  in  the  fame  fpirit,  and  diffeminated 
with  the  fame  intention.  In  Ihort,  our  Author 
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himfelf  tells  us,  ts  what  France  has  hitherto  done, 
is  the  maximum  of  what  fhe  has  been  able  to  do 
for  the  eflablilhment  of  a  new  code  of  maritime 
law  *." 

Though  we  cannot  but  fmile  at  the  idle  at- 
tempt  to  afcribe  this  conduct  and  thefe  efforts  to 
the  prodigious  impartiality  and  benevolence  of  the 
demagogues  of  France  ;  yet  I  think  no  Englilh 
writer  would  depart  fo  far  from  fenfe  and  decency, 
as  to  load  them  with  as  much  inveclive  for  endea- 
vouring to  fubvert  the  law  of  nations,  as  Citizen 
Hauterive  has  lavished  again  ft  this  country  for 
flrenuoufly  maintaining  it.  Virulence  and  abufe 
are  often  fymptoms  of  wcaknefs  in  matters  of  con- 
troverfy ;  an  unncccflary  difplay  of  words  betrays 
a  want  of  argument :  what  then  are  we  to  infer 
from  the  abufive  verbiage  of  the  prefent  Author  ? 
At  the  end  of  his  modeft  propofal  of  a  new  ma- 

*  "  Ce  que  la  France  a  fait  eft  le  maximum  de  ce  qu'elle 
a  pu  faire  jufqu'a  ce  jour  pour  retabliflement  du  code 
public  maritime." 
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ritime  code,  he  adds,  "  I  am  aware  of  all 
obflacles  that  England  would  oppofetothe  intro- 
duction of  fuch  wife  regulations :  every  thing 
that  is  wife  mufl.  be  contrary  to  the  principles  fhe 
profeffes ;  every  thing  that  is  juft  muft  be  in  op- 
pofitton  to  the  rights  fhe  infifts  Upon  *." 

Thefe  expreffions  require  neither  refutation 
nor  comment  ;  they  only  ferve  to  fhew  the  tem- 
per of  the  writer.  A  general  and  unqualified 
cenfure  is  furely  no  argument ;  a  difputant  cannot 
advance  his  caufe  by  calling  his  adverfary  fool  or 
villain. 

To  return  to  the  intrigues  of  France :  they 
were  not  fuccefsful.  The  neutral  powers  of  the 
North  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  fecond 
her  views.  A  ftri£t  neutrality  was  the  profefled 
object  of  their  defires ;  and  a  treaty  was  concluded 
in  March  1794,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden, 

*  "  Je  fais  tout  ce  qiw  des  lois  aufli  fagcs  doivent  rencon- 
trer  d'obftacles  de  la  part  d'Angleterre :  tout  ce  qui  eft  fag« 
eft  contraire  a  ce  qu'elle  etablit  en  principe  ;  tout  ce  qui  eft 
jufte  eft  en  oppolition,  avec  ce  qu'elle  erige  en  droit." 
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by  no  means  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  the  re- 
publicans. In  this  convention,  all  idea  of  inno^ 
vation  was  formally  difclaimed  ;  and  the  two 
powers  declared  their  objecT:  to  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  former  treaties,  and  the  exifting  law  of 
nations.  All  this  was  contrary  to  the  views  of 
France  ;  but  the  conduct  of  thofe  powers  did  not 
fo  much  concern  her  as  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

In  a  plan  for  deftroying  the  commerce  of  this 
country,  and  undermining  the  foundation  of  the 
Britilh  navy  (the  molt  formidable  bulwark  of  Eu- 
rope againft  the  hoftile  attempts  of  France),  the 
co-operation  of  America  was  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence.  As  a  commercial  nation,  America 
ftood  next  in  importance  to  Great  Britain,  though 
far  behind  her ;  a  very  confiderable  part  of  her 
fhipping  was  employed  in  the  trade  with  Eng- 
land ;  fhe  pofTefTed  a  more  extenfive  commercial 
marine,  and  more  Ikilful  navigators,  than  any 
other  of  the  neutral  powers ;  her  harbours  were 
numerous  and  excellent,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  Well  Indian  pofleffions.  If,  therefore,  they 
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could  have  perfuaded  the  Americans  to  aflert  the 
new  fyftem  of  maritime  law,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  join  in  a  confpiracy  againft  this  country,  they 
expected  to  have  given  a  ievere  blow  to  the  re- 
fources  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  by  converting  the 
commercial  marine  of  their  allies  into  a  naval 
force,  they  hoped  to  injure  ordeftroy  one  of  the 
fourcesof  our  wealth,  and  to  deprive  our  induftry 
of  one  of  the  principal  fields  for  the  difplay 
of  its  productive  powers.  It  is  eaiy  to  perceive 
that  fuch  a  rupture  would  have  been  infinitely 
more  prejudicial  to  the  United  States ;  and  its  pro- 
moters could  not  but  be  aware  of  all  its  fatal  con- 
iequences  to  the  power  they  were  endeavouring 
to  impel  headlong  to  its  own  ruin,  in  order  to 
ferve  their  purpofes.  But  fuch  conliderations  ap- 
pear  never  to  have  had  much  weight  with  the 
French  government  ;  the  fate  of  its  allies  has  al- 
ways been  made  fubiervient  to  its  own  interefts. 
And  yet  \ve  are  told  that  the  "politics  of  France 
are  in/tin  ftk'C/y  in  umfon  with  the  luippinefs  and  in- 
dependence  of  all  nations"  Twenty  years  ago 
fuch  an  aflcrtion  would  have  been  termed  extra- 
vagant and  ridiculous;  at  the  prefent  time  it 

would 
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would  be  difficult  to  find  a  name  for  it.  It  has 
been  boldly  made  in  the  face  of  experience,  and 
in  fhamelefs  contradiction  to  the  evidence  of 
facts ;  facts  of  which  the  remembrance  is  yet 
frefh,  and  of  which  the  traces  are,  perhaps,  for 
ever  indelible.  A  fatire  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  world,  it  is  a  grofs  and  ungenerous  infult  to 
the  humbled  nations,  who,  after  having  been  plun- 
dered under  the  mafk  of  friendfhip,  are  retained 
in  a  fiate  of  vaffalage,  while  they  are  mocked 
with  the  title  of  allies. 

Happily  for  America,  her  government  proved 
fuperior  to  all  the  artifices  and  intrigues  of  France ; 
and  her  fituation  protected  her  from  the  ufurpa- 
tions  which  the  republicans  had  every  where  elie 
effected  by  force  of  arms.  She  wifely  declined 
all  participation  in  the  glories  and  felicity  of  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Spain,  Italy,  &c.  of  whofe  union, 
or  connexions  with  the  Great  Nation,  Hanterlve 
fpeaks  in  fuch  terms  of  rapturous  admiration  ; 
and  flic  firmly  refifted  every  attempt  to  force  upon 
her  what  fhe  had  refufed  to  yield  to  felicitation. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  means  were  negledted  to 
c  2  anfure 
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enfure  her  choice  or  obedience :  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  proceedings  is  in  the  memory  of  every  one ; 
we  have  only  here  to  do  with  them  as  far  as  they 
form  a  part  of  the  labours  of  France  in  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  new  maritime  code,  concerning 
which  the  Author  before  us  has  fpoken  fo  falfely, 
and  reafoned  fo  unwarrantably.  The  beft  reply  to 
his  ftatements  and  declamations  may  be  extracted 
from  the  memorials  prefented  to  the  French  go- 
vernment by  the  American  miniftry,  and  by  the 
elaborate  account  of  his  conduct  rendered  by  the 
Prefident  to  Congrefs,  when,  after  four  years  of 
unfuccefsful  negotiation  and  intrigue,  France  had 
proceeded  to  open  violence,  and  left  no  alterna- 
tive to  the  United  States^  but  that  of  war  with 
France  or  England.  Thefe  papers  afford  the  beft 
comment  upon  the  conducl  of  the  defenders  and 
oppofers  of  the  law  of  nations.  Proceeding  from 
a  country  whole  politics  have  always  been  fup- 
pofed  more  favourable  to  France  than  England, 
and  who  at  that  particular  time  had  conceived 
fome  caufc  of  refcnt  merit  again  ft  the  latter,  no 
Frenchman  can  have  rcafon  to  complain  of  their 
partiality.  They  will  fufficiently  expofe  the 
i  falfchood 
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falfehood  of  our  Author's  ftatements  with  regard 
to  the  origin,  as  well  as  thejuftice,  of  the  mari- 
time practice  of  England. 

Firft,  what  does  Citizen  Hauterive  fay  of  the 
origin  of  this  practice  ?  Thefe  are  his  words  : 
"  I  have  called  this  law  the  maritime  law  of 
England,  becaufe  it  has  originated  in  the  mari- 
time wars  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  that 
the  maritime  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century 
have  all  been  excited,  protrafted,  and  directed 
by  England  *." 

The  executive  government  of  America,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  fo :  they  declare,  at  the  end 
of  their  note  to  Citizen  Adet,  in  November  1796, 
"  the  captures  made  by  the  Britifh  of  American 
veflels  having  French  property  on  board,  are 
warranted  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  force  and 
operation  of  this  law  was  contemplated  by 
France  and  the  United  States,  when  they  formed 

*  For  the  complete  refutation  of  this  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  wars  of  the  laft  century,  fee  any  hiftorian,  French, 
German.,  or  Englifti. 

c  3  their 
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their  treaty  of  commerce,  and  their  fpecial  flipu- 
lation  on  this  point  was  meant  as  an  exception  to 
an  univerfal  rule ;  neither  our  w.eaknefs  nor  our 
Jtrength  have  any  choice  when  the  quejlion  concerns 
the  obfervance  of  a  known  rule  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

Hauterive  does  not  fcruple  to  affert,  "  luch  is 
the  maritime  law  which  the  ftates  of  Europe  (the 
one  by  its  petfeverance,  the  reft  by  their  fajive- 
nefs)  have,  as  it  were,  confecrated  j  and  to  the 
reform  of  which,  France  calls  the  attention  of 
all  nations,  and  invokes  the  wifdom  of  all  go- 
vernments/' 

Now  in  a  note  from  the  American  envoy  to 
the  French  government,  itip  fiated,  "  Vattel,  Ix 
iii.  115.  fays  pofitively,  '  that  cjfe&s  belonging  1* 

*  an  enemy  found  on  boar  da  neutral Jhijp,  arefeizable 
'  by  the  rights  of  war?  But  it  is  deemed  unnecef- 
fary  to  multiply  citations  to  this  point,  becaufe 
France  herfelf  is  fuppofed  to  have  decided 
it  in  her  Maritime  Ordonr^nce  of  the  year 

'744* 
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1 744  *.  Enemies  goods,  in  neutral  bottoms,  are 
declared  liable  to  feizureand  coniifcation.  It  will 
not  be  contended  that  France  continued  in  a  long 
courfe  of  practice  and  legiflation,  oppoied  to  her 
own  opinion  of  the  laws  of  nations.  It  muft  then 
be  confidered  as  the  opinion  of  France,  that,  under 
the  law,  neutral  bottoms  afford  no  protection  to 
the  goods  of  an  enemy,  &c."  The  following 
remarkable  paflage  occurs  in  the  fame  memorial, 
and  prefents  a  ftriking  contraft  to  the  declamation 
of  the  French  writer,  againft  what  he  calls  the 
maritime  law  of  England  :  "  The  defire  of  efta* 
blifhing  univerfally  the  principle,  that  neutral 
bottoms  ihall  make  neutral  goods,  is  perhaps  felt 
by  no  nation  on  earth  more  ftrongly  than  by  the 

*  Many  more  early  ordonnances  to'  the  fame  effect  might 
have  been  quoted :  particularly,  the  celebrated  one  in  1681, 
which  defines  the  principle,  and  aflerts  the  practice,  faid  by 
Mr.  Hauterive  to  have  originated  in  the  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  policy  of  England.  This  ordonnance  of 
France  was  copied  by  Spain  in  1718,  and  the  one  and  the  other 
were  only  confirmations  of  the  uniform  practice  of  both  pow- 
ers from  the  earlieft  times  ;  yet  the  whole  fyftem  is  faid  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  maritime  preponderance  of 'England  in.  tie 
eighteenth  century  !  Hnutcrive  could  not  be  ignorant  of  thefe 
things. 

c  4  United 


United  States.  Perhaps  no  nation  is  more  deeply 
interefted  in  its  eftablifhment.  But  the  wifh  to 
eftablifn  a  principle  is  eflentially  different  from  a 
determination  that  is  already  eflablifhcd.  The 
interefts  of  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to 
produce  the  wifh  ;  their  duty  forbid  them  to  in- 
dulge it  when  deciding  on  a  mere  right.  How-» 
ever  felicitous  America  might  be  to  purfue  all  pro- 
per means  tending  to  obtain  for  this  principle 
the  aflent  of  all,  or  any  of  the  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  fhe  never  conceived  the  idea  of  ob- 
taining that  confent  by  force.  The  United  States 
will  only  arm  to  defend  their  own  rights  :  neither 
their  policy  nor  their  intereft  permits  them  to 
arm,  in  order  to  compel  ^furrender  of  the  rights 
of  others? 

Thus  did  the  Americans  decline  the  invitations, 
refift  the  threats,  and  refute  the  principles  by 
which  the  French  government  unremittingly  la- 
boured to  draw  them  into  a  confpiracy  againfl  the 
commercial  interefls  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
courfe  to  produce  a  rupture  between  the  two 
powers.  The  magnanimous,  difinterefted  policy  of 

France 


France  was  evinced  in  the  mean  time  by  her 
ing  herfelf  upon  the  very  principle  (he  affefled 
to  condemn,  and  fhe  carried  the  exercife  of  a 
right  which  fhe  beheld  with  jealoufy  in  others,  fo 
far  as  to  violate  the  folemn  treaties  by  which  {he 
had  renounced  the  practice  with  refpeft  to  parti- 
cular flates,  always  proving,  according  to  Mr. 
Hauterive,  "  that  the  politics  of  France  are 
inftin&ively  allied  with  the  interefts  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  profperity  of  all  nations  V 

But  in  order  to  illuftrate  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  here  faid,  and  to  fhew  what  credit  is  due  to 
Hauterive's  affertions  about  the  injlin&fae  politics 
of  France,  let  us  appeal  to  another  French  wri- 
ter of  the  eighth  year.  The  following  paflage  is 
extracted  from  RCEDERER'S  "  Dix  Huit  Bru- 
maire-"  and  I  avail  myfelf  the  more  readily  of 
this  teftimony,  becaufe  the  language  is  fo  flrong, 
and  the  cenfure  founreferved,  that  I  fliould  have 
avoided  faying  fo  much  myfelf  (though  perfedlly 

*  u  Que  la  politique  Frantjaife  fe  lie  par  fon  inftinft  feul 
aux  interets  de  Tindependance  et  de  la  profperitc  de  tous  le$ 
peuples." 

aware 


aware  of  the  facts,  and  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  what  he  fays),  left  I  might  have  been  fufpc&ed 
of  invidious  exaggeration  under  the  influence  of 
national  prejudice.  This  publication  is  likewife 
coniidered  as  official ;  for  the  writer  occupied  a 
diftinguilhed  place  in  the  French  government 
Thefe  are  his  expreflions  : 

"  Look  at  the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  and  Cifalpine 
republics  !  What  has  been  the  conduit  of  France 
towards  thofe  countries  ?  What  has  Ihe  given 
them,  but  anarchy,  rapine,  and  devaftation  ? 

"  The  various  changes  made  in  the  governments 
impofed  upon  them,  and  the  troubles  infeparable 
from  fuch  tranlitions,  have  difgufted  them  in  a 
great  meafure  with  liberty  itfelf ;  and  if  we  do 
not  haflen,  by  a  protection  equally  liberal 
and  judicious,  to  repair  the  wrongs  infli&ed 
on  them,  the  nations  on  which  we  have  be- 
llowed a  reprefentative  conftitution,  may  foon 
learn  to  regret  the  fetters  we  have  broken  for 


them. 


"  It 
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*'  It  is  therefore  beyond  all  doubt  that  thefc 
countries  have  been  rendered  inimical  to  us  by 
the  excefles  of  which  we  have  been  guilty  to* 
ward  them  :  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  French 
republic  has  committed  a  ftill  greater  error  in 
her  conduct  toward  the  neutral  ftates. 


cc 


Nothing  could  be  more  conducive  to  excite 
enemies  againft  us  than  our  horrible  fyftern  of 
legiflation  (notre  legijlation  horrible)  with  regard 
to  the  navigation  of  neutral,  and  even  of  friendly 
and  allied  powers.  It  is  the  depredations  com- 
mitted by  French  privateers  that  have  principally 
contributed  to  produce  the  rupture  between 
France  and  America. 

<c  At  the  beginning  of  our  revolution,  the 
United  States  were  among  the  firmeft  of  our  al- 
lies, the  moft  faithful  of  our  friends.  As  foon  as 
it  was  perceived  that  the  Congrefs  no  longer  in- 
clined in  favour  of  France,  the  uninformed 
amongft  us  raifed  a  clamour  againft  the  Ameri- 
cans, acculing  them  of  having  ungratefully  for- 
gotten the  blood  we  had  fhed,  and  the  treafure 
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we  had  fpent,  to  aflert  their  independence  :  but 
ihefe  perfons  mufl  have  been  ignorant  of  the  en- 
thufiafm  which  our  revolution  at  firft  produced 
in  America  ;  of  the  rejoicings  which  were  made 
to  celebrate  our  triumphs  over  tyranny,  and  of 
the  tranfport  with  which  the  patriots  of  this  coun- 
try were  received  in  thofe  climates.  It  was  not 
till  the  rage  for  univerfal  defolation  became  our 
only  fyftem,  till  we  had  conceived  the  proje6l  of 
fowing  divifion  among  the  Anglo-Americans ; 
till  our  privateers,  inflead  of  refpe&ing  their 
commerce,  had  impudently  plundered  them  of 
their  property  ;  it  was  not  till  then  that  thefe 
friends,  fo  much  difpofed  to  ferve  us,  were  natu- 
rally inclined  to  withdraw  their  affedlions  from 
us.  The  robberies  committed  by  our  pirates, 
deftroyed  a  predilection  which  we  might  eafily 
have  improved ;  a  harmony  which  would  have 
been  fo  advantageous  to  us,  if  we  had  known 
how  to  preferve  it. 


cc 


The  Dan'i/h  flag  was  fubjedled  to  perpetual 
vexations  and  affronts  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable, 
that  notwithftanding  the  interefl  which  prompted 

us 


us  to  conciliate  (he  King  of  PruJ/ij,  the  flag  of 
that  monarch  was  as  little  afforded  as  the  reft. 
Had  he  been  in  want  of  a  pretext  for  quarrelling 
with  us,  our  privateers  would  have  furnifhed  him 
a  thoufand ;  their  depredations  on  the  fubjeds  of 
this  flate  were  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs,  that 
Mr.  Sandos,  the  Pruffian  minifter,  was  at  length 
obliged  to  renounce  the  bufinefs  of  negotiating 
concerning  prizes  at  fea,  on  account  of  the  little 
fuccefs  that  attended  his  remonftrances.  The 
charge  of  fuch  fruitlefs  proceedings  was  tranf- 
ferred  to  a  perfon  in  an  inferior  capacity. 

"  Such  has  been  our  conduft  towards  the  neu- 
tral powers  ;  but  we  did  not  flop  there  :  we  pro- 
ceeded with  ftill  greater  violence  and  rapacity 
againft  our  ally,  our  friend,  the  Batavian  republic. 
It  was  not  enough  that  ihe  had  herfelf  facilitated 
our  invafionof  her  territory  ;  it  was  not  enough 
that  flic  had  received  a  form  of  government  from 
our  hands  -,  it  was  not  enough  that  fhe  had  paid 
us  imnienfefums  by  way  of  indemnification  for  the 
trouble  of  conquering  her;  it  was  not  enough  that 
ihe  had  ceded  to  us  &  part  of  her  poflcffions,  and 

had 
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had  engaged  .to  feed  and  clothe  a  confider'able 
French  army  ;  it  was  not  enough,  in  fhort,  that 
flie  had  quarrelled  with  England  on  our  account, 
and  that  the  rupture  had  led  to  the  annihilation 
of  her  commerce,  without  which  Holland  is  aa 
empty  name  ;  it  was  not  enough  that  her  mifer- 
able  inhabitants,  in  order  to  fnrnifh  the  Batavian 
refcriptions,  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the  French 
people,  and  the  payment  of  its  armies,  had  for 
the  two  laft  years  been  compelled  to  pay  the  half 
of  their  income \  and  the  tertth  part  of  their  property ; 
in  addition  to  all  this,  it  was  neceflary  that  the 
cruifers  of  France  fhould  feize  the  few  fmall  vef- 
fels  they  yet  ventured  to  fend  to  fea,  even  in  their 
own  roads,  even  under  their  own  cannon.  Did 
they  fend  fupplies  of  grain  to  their  colonies,  iti 
order  to  victual  them,  and  to  prevent  their  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  through  abfolute 
want  of  provifions  ;  French  privateers  intercept- 
ed thefe  fuccours,  and  the  veflels  were  declared 
good  prize,  according  to  the  vexatious  laws  en- 
aflcd  on  this  fubjetft,  and  of  which  the  applica- 
tion was  often  pronounced  in  the  provincial  tri- 
bunals, 
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bunals,  by  judges  immediately  concerned  in  the 
privateers  thenxfelves."     Page  164 — 170. 

This  paffage,  upon  which  we  may  now  fairly 
reafon,  fince  no  man  would  attempt  to  objedt  to 
the  fentence  which  the  French  have  officially  pro- 
nounced upon  themfelves  ;  this  paffage  fuggefts 
two  important  obfervations  immediately  applica- 
ble to  our  prefent  fubjeit :     ift,  That  the  cla- 
mour of  France  againft  the  maritime  pradlice  of 
England,  being  rrioft  loud  at  the   very  period 
when  fhe  herfelf  was  guilty  of  the  greatefi  enor- 
mity   and   injuftice,    not    in   the  ufe,    but   the 
abufe  of  the  fame  rights  on  which  it  was  founded ; 
there  could  not  be  the  fmalleft  reafon  to  fufpetft 
that  they  proceeded  from  juft  or  honourable  mo- 
tives ;   the  powers  to  whom  they  were  addrefled, 
muft  have  perceived  that  they  were  the  offspring 
of  private  hatred,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
public  good.    2dly,  That  if  the  oppofition  which 
was  afterwards  fet  up  to  our  rights  by  the  north- 
ern ftates,  had  really  been  founded  upon  the  mo- 
tives openly   affigned  to  it,  it  is  inconceivable 
why  they  did  not  long  before  that  time  produce 

a  fimilar 
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a  limilar  confederacy  againft  the  infults  and  pi- 
racies of  France.  How  could  they  patiently  fub- 
mit  to  thefe  illegal  depredations  during  ten  years, 
without  arming  to  repel  them,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  announce  a  league  for  the  purpofe  of 
forcibly  oppoling  the  legal  proceedings  of  Eng- 
land ?  It  will  furely  be  found  impoffible  to  juf- 
tify  fuch  conduct.  It  can  never  be  (hewn  to  be 
confiftent. 

At  the  time  when  Hauler! ve  publiihed  his  work, 
the  hopes  of  France  were  revived  by  what  was 
paffing  in  the  North  :  and  the  book  itfelf  is  one 
of  the  many  means  they  had  recourfe  to  in  order 
to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity,  and  to 
kindle  the  fpark  into  a  flame,  I  think  every 
man  who  has  read  it,  will  allow,  that,  however 
great  the  difficulty  of  recommending  a  bad  caufe, 
it  might  have  been  done  more  ingenioufiy.  That 
fuch  a  medley  of  vague  aflcrtion,  and  intempe- 
rate declamation,  fhould  have  been  fo  much  read, 
and  in  any  degree  admired,  is  a  flrong  proof  of 
the  violence  of  thofe  prejudices  which  the  jealoufy 
and  envy  of  other  nations,  inflamed  by  the  wri- 
tings 
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tings  and  intrigues  of  our  enemies,  had  excited 
againft  us. 

Some  circumftances  perfectly  foreign  to  all  ma- 
ritime concerns,  gave  a  very  unexpected,  and,  it 
may  well  be  faid,  a  very  unnatural  turn  to  the 
politics  of  a  great  northern  power,  after  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  campaign  of  1799,  in  which  its 
troops  had  afted  fo  honourable  a  part,  and  ren- 
dered fuch  eflential  fervice  againft  the  common 
enemy. 

Upon  the  fait  fufpicion  of  a  difagreement  be- 
tween England  and  Rufiia,  every  engine  in  the 
hands  of  France  was  put  in  motion  to  inflame 
the  ontroverfy,  and  widen  the  breach.  But  it 
would  be  fruitlefs  to  endeavour  to  explain  the 
motives  and  trace  the  progrefs  of  a  revolution 
which  depended  on  a  mind  fo  iingularly  con- 
ftrucled  as  that  of  the  late  Emperor.  The  moft 
intimate  alliance  was  fuddenly  fucceeded  by  the 
moft  furious  hoftility. 


He 
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He  looked  around  him  for  the  means  of  injur- 
ing his  former  friends ;  and  the  armed  neutrality 
was  again  announced  to  the  world* 

Some  pretext,  however,  was  neceflary  to  ferve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  new  northern  conven- 
tion, whofe  objefl  waa  profefledly  iimilar  to  that 
of  the  old.  It  was  expedient  to  create  fome 
ground  of  complaint  againft  this  country,  to  give 
it  a  colour  of  juftice  and  neceffity. 

For  this  purpofe  a  Danifh  frigate  was  appointed 
to  convoy  fome  merchantmen  of  that  nation,  and 
the  Captain  was  inftrudled  to  refift  any  attempt 
of  the  Englilh  cruifers  to  fearch  or  interrupt  the 
veffels  under  his  prote&ion.  He  encountered  fome 
Britifh  fhips  of  war  at  the  entrance  of  theChannel, 
who >  proceeded  to  exercife  the  Jaw  of  nations  in  the 
ufual  manner:  the  Dane  refifled,  according  to 
his  orders;  the  Englifh  employed  force,  and 
brought  him  with  his  convoy  into  port. 

In  the  year  1798,  a  limilar  occurrence  had 
taien  place :  a  Swediih  reffel  efcorfcing  a  fleet  of 

merchantmen. 


merchantken,  refufed  to  permit  Tome  Britifh  fri- 
gates under  Commodore  Law  ford  to  fearch  them : 
tmd  a  demonftratidn  was  made  of  repelling  the 
attempt  by  force.  The  law  and  pra£Hce  of  na- 
tions has  attached  the  penalty  of  confiscation  to 
refiftance  of  vtfitation.  The  ftatutes  of  France 
are  explicit  on  this  head :  the  ordinance  of  1681, 
above  referred  to,  expreflly  declares,  art.  12, 
€€  That  every  wj/el  Jhall  be  good  prize  in  cafe  of 
rt/iftance  andtombat" 

The  Swedifh  frigate,  with  her  convoy,  being 
brought  into  Margate  Roads,  the  veflels  And 
cargoes  were  proceeded  againft  according  to  pub- 
lie  law  and  ordinary  practice. 

The  cafe,  however,  was  not  a  common  one. 
It  was  remonftrated  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  that 
theprefence  of  a  commiflioned  fliip  was  afuffi- 
cient  fecurity  for  the  conduit  of  its  convoy,  and 
the  legality  of  their  proceedings  ;  that  the  diredl 
interpofition  of  thefovereign  authority  of  a  neu- 
tral power,  precluded  the  right  and  propriety  of 
fearth  by  a  belligerent.  Thefe  pretcnfions,  how- 
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ever,  were  not  fapported  by  the  Jaw  of  nations  j 
and  the  prefent  inftance  w&s  no  proof  of  its  fo» 
verity  in  that  refpect ;  for  the  veflels  tnus  e£ 
corted,  were  many  of  them  laden  with  naval 
flares  and  other  contraband  articles  for  the  ports 
of  our  enemies. 

There  is  no  reafon,  however,  to  believe  that 
the  Britifh  government  would  not  have  afiented 
to  any  equitable  regulations  by  which  the  law 
might  have  been  modified  with  regard  to  the 
prefence  of  commiffioned  fhips,  had  it  been 
properly  propofed  :  but  its  mere  expediency  to 
fome  nations  was  not  fufKcient  to  jufiify  the  in- 
troducing it  by  force. 

The  convention  concluded  at  St.  Peterfbnrgh 
in  June  laft,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the  rcadi- 
nefs  of  the  Englifli  government  to  adopt  the 
fyflem  moft  agreeable  to  the  wifhes  and  conve- 
nience of  other  powers,  provided  it  interferes 
not  with  its  own  interefts.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, it  could  only  be  guided  by  the  then  efta- 
bliflxed  law,  and  general  pra&ice  of  nations ; 

and 


and  furely  no  power  on  earth  could  undertake, 
with  any  hope  of  fuccefs,  to  beat  or  bully  Great 
Britain  out  of  her  rights.  The  Swedifti  mer- 
chantmen were  condemned  by  the  Court  of 
Admirajtyj  (hip  and  cargo,  far  refinance  of 
inquiry  and  fearclu 

The  right  of  fearching  veflbls  undet  convoy 
of  a  c<Hnmiffioned  fliip,  was  therefore  the  moft 
convenient  to  obje&  to  at  a  titne  \vhett  Rdflia 
was  refolved  to  make  a  reafon  for  eftabitflitng  a 
hofiile  convention  againft  England.  It  was  a 
fubjt&  which  had  long  lain  dormant*,  becauft 
neutral  flates  had  not  been  in  tfec  habit  of  fend- 
ing armed  vefiels  to  efcort  their  merchantmen  ; 
and  it  was  not  fpecifically  mentioned  in  the 
treaty  concluded  between  the  two  powers  in 
1797,  in  which  the  right  offearcli  is  fully  agreed 
upon  by  both  parties. 

*  The  right  0f  refitting  feafch  by  the  protection  of  convoy, 
Was  firft  fet  up  by  the  Queen  of  Sweden  in  1653,  and  after- 
wards much  infifted  on  by  Holland  in  1655,  1656,  and  1657 ; 
but  thefe  dates  carry  us  far  beyond  the  period  within  which 
Mr.  Hauterive  has  fixed  the  origin  of  the  prefent  maritime 
•ode. 
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The  ground  of  oppofition  to  it  was  the  more 
Specious  too,  as  it  appeared  to  involve  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  complaining  flatesy  who  in- 
fified   upon,  the  refpeS  due  to  their  jfpvereign 
authority,  and  profeffed  to  be  alarmed  by  a  vio- 
lation of  it.     No  extraordinary  paias  .were  ner 
ceflary  to  reconcile  the  body  of  the  people  in  the 
North,  to  any  meafures  hoftUe  to  Great  Britain  j 
envy  and  jealoufy,    and    diftppointed  avarice, 
bad  embittered  the  trading  part  of  them,  whofc 
unjuft  and  illiberal  complaints  were  made  the 
groundwork  of  a  fyfiem  fpr  exciting  the    ge- 
neral hatred  againft  this  coantry^  by  dMJami* 
Bating  the  moft  unfounded  ideas  o£  the  nature 
and  confequerice  of  its  commercial  aad  cwitime 
fuperiority.    To   propagate    and  enfojrce  ifcefe 
notions,    and  to    foment  thefe  popular    preju- 
dices ;  to  defcribe  the  profperity  of  England,  as 
in  contradi&ion  to  the  intereft  of  all  Europe  j 
thefe  are  the  objefls  upon  which  Mr.  Hauterive 
has  beftowed  the  moft  of  his  lahottr  and  inge- 
nuity.   The  time,  the  fpirit,  and  the  matter  o£ 
his  work,    ihew  clearly  that  his  grand  objeft 
was  to  promote  the  difconfent,   and  encourage 
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the  Ipirit  of  hoftility  ajgainft  England.  An3 
fiace  we  are  allured  that  his  boot  met  con- 
Cderablc  fuccefs  where  its  effed  was  intended 
to  be  produced,  we  may  regard  it  as  a  part  not 
altogether  infignificant  of  the  northern  con- 
ipiracy. 

The  miniftry  of  England,  in  the  mean  time, 
were  not  uninformed  of  what  was  going  on,  and 
refolved  to  ufe  every  endeavour  to  avert  the 
jftorm  in  fuch  a  period  of  extraordinary  diffi- 
culty. Upon  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the 
Danifh  frigate  (whofe  bufinefs  and  deflination 
were  too  obvious  to  be  miftaken),  direclions 
were  fent  to  Lord  Whitworth  to  repair  to  Co- 
penhagen to  arrange  an  immediate  agreement 
Concerning  that  affair,  in  order  to  prevent,  all 
Unpleafant  confequences ;  referving  the  general 
queflion  for  future  difcuflion.  According  to  the 
ilipulations  of  this  agreement,  the  Danifh  fri- 
gate with  her  convoy,  were  immediately  re- 
ftored  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Denmark  en- 
gaged to  fufpend  her  convoys  till  a  definitive 
JUTtngeraent  qf  the  point  in  queflion.  This 
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convention  was  concluded  on  the  sgth  Auguft 
1800* 

In  the  mean  time  (on  the  i6th  Auguft)  ap- 
peared the  declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Ruffia, 
accompanied  by  the  embargo  upon  the  veflfels  of 
(he  Englifh  in  all  his  ports. 

This  declaration  was  the  groundwork  of  the 
fubfequent  convention,  to  which  it  invited  the 
neutral  powers ;  calling  upon  them  to  renew  the 
confederacy  which  they  had  formed  in  the  year 
1780,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  facred  prin- 
ciples of  a  wife  and  impartial  neutrality.  To  fee 
the  manifeiio  in  its  true  light,  it  is  only  neccf- 
fary  to  confider  the  proceedings  with  which  it 
was  coupled.  The  true  chara&er  of  the  armed 
neutrality  is  difplayed  by  the  temper  and  occa- 
fion  that  created  it :  produced  at  the  fame  birth 
with  a  monftrous  violation  of  juftice,  and 
equity,  and  folemn  obligations,  and  recent  trea- 
ties* with  this  country,  there  could  be  no  doubt 

concerning 

*  «  At  the  commencement  of  the    prefent  war,  the 
court  of  Peteriburgh,   which  had  taken  the  principal  part  in 
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concerning  its  merits  or  intent.  The  feveral 
parties  who  acceded  to  it,  muft  have  felt  that 
they  were  pledging  themfelves  to  an  act  of 
direct  hoflility  to  England;  and  engaging  in  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  private  interefts  of  one 
nation,  whofe  welfare  flood  connected  with  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  The  convention  was 
firft  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Ruflia, 
and  afterwards  acceded  to  by  Denrtiark,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  recent  engagements  into 
which  flie  had  entered  under  the  convention 
with  Lord  Whitworth. 

But  the  character  of  this  alliance  is  beft 
elucidated  by  the  palpable  contradiction  be- 
tween the  conduct  and  profeffions  of  its  authors. 
It  was  (aid  to  have  no  other  views  than  the 
maintenance  of  certain  juft  rights,  the  introduc- 

the  formation  of  the  former  league,  entered  with  his  Majefty 
into  engagements  not  only  inconfiftent  with  the  convention 
of  1780,  but  of  a  direftly  oppofite  nature;  engagement* 
which  are  ftill  in  force,  and  the  execution  of  which  his  Ma- 
jefty is  at  this  moment  entitled  to  claim  on  every  principle  of 
good  faith." — Lord  Grenville's  Note  to  the  Danifli  and  Swe- 
difli  Miniflers,  i$th  Jan.  1801. 
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tfon  of   certain  equitable  principles,   and  the 
abolition  of  fome  opprefiive  pradlices  in  mari- 
time affairs.    How  fhould  fuch  objects  have 
been  purfued,  to  be  compatible  with  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  confident  with 
the  pacific  and  upright  intentions  profefled  by 
the  parties  to  this  league  ?    Should  not  the  pro- 
poled  innovations  have  been  candidly  fubmitted, 
in  the  way  of  negotiation,  to  every  power  with 
whofe  interefts  they  could  interfere  ?    Should 
not  fome  attempt  have  been,  made  to  convince 
the  world  of  their  expediency,  and  to  obtain  the 
peaceable  confent  of  all  the  nations  concerned 
in  them  ?    Can  there  in  juflice  be  any  reafon  for 
proceeding  to  hoftilities  againft  one  nation  for 
pra&iees  authorized  and  enjoined  by  the  ancient 
laws  of  Europe,  becaufe  a  few  powers  have  re- 
folved  to  promulgate  new  ones  ?     Could  cer- 
tain ftates,  becaufe  they  agreed,  under  exifting 
circumftances,  to  furrender  certain  rights  (while 
they  had  no  opportunity  for  exerciling  them),  be 
juftified  in  taking  arms  to  compel  the  furrender 
of  them  by  another  power  ?    Or,   fuppofing  that 
fuch  furrender  were  expedient  for  the  welfare 
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of  Europe,    how  could  it  be  confident   witU 
equity  to  commence  a  moft  violent  attack  upon, 
that  power  before  even   its  confejnt  bad  been 
fought  for,  or  its  inclination  confulted  ?    No ; 
the  armed  neutrality,  though  even  its  profeffions 
were  unjuftifiable,    was    nothing  of   what    it 
profefied  to  be :    it  was  an  offenfive  alliance 
againft  England.    Not  only    no  attempt  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  allies  to  negotiate  the 
points  to  be  eflabliflied,  but  the  moft  pofitive 
refolution  was  evinced  to  avoid  all  diicuffion  of 
their  merits.     The  Englifb  miniflry  omitted  no 
efforts  to  bring  the  matter  into  a  channel  of  pa- 
cific determination.     Ere    the  Britidi    thunder 
was  heard  to  roll,  the  olive-branch  had  bpea 
repeatedly  proffered  to  thofe  with  whom  we  had 
yet  any  means  of  communication  left. 

The  moderation  of  Great  Britain  continued 
to  be  manifefted,  even  when  fhe  was  driven  to 
the  laft  extremity  by  the  infatuated  policy  of  tbe 
northern  courts.  Although  a  fleet,  equal  to  the 
Cioft  vigorous  and  decilive  operations,  had  bece 
equipped  with  a  promptitude  aad  expedition 
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which  furprifed  even  thofe  who  were  beft  ac- 
quainted with  the  naval  refources  of  the  coun- 
try,  a  laft  effort  for  peace  was  made  by  an  at- 
tempt to  come  to  an  amicable  explanation  with 
the  only  power  among  the  confederates  with 
whom  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomatic  in- 
tefcourfe  were  ftill  open ;    the  Britifli  minifiers 
having  been  forced  with   infult  from    Peterf- 
burgh,  and  obliged  to  quit  the  co  urtof  Sweden. 
A  gentleman,  recently  appointed  to  a  iituation 
of  great  confidence,  was  joined  in  this  import- 
ant and  delicate  miffion  with  the  refident  mi- 
pifter  at  Copenhagen.     On  his  arrival  at  that 
city,    the  Britifli  minifters  found  all  means  of 
conciliation  barred  by  a  pofitive  refufal  on  the 
part  of  the  Danifh  government  to  receive  their 
credentials,  except  on  conditions  by  which  the 
objefls  in  difpute   would   have  been  virtually 
conceded.     Even    under    thefe  circumftances, 
which  left  them   no  option  confident  with  the 
honour  of  their  country,  but  that  of  putting  an 
immediate  end  to  their  miffion,  one  more  op- 
portunity was  accidentally  offered  of  fliewing 
with  how  much  reluctance  the  Britifh  government 
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aflerted  their  rights  by  force  of  arms.  Before 
the  minifters  found  an  opportunity  of  leaving 
Copenhagen,  an  officer  arrived  with  diipatches 
from  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  announcing  the  arrival 
of  his  fleet  off  the  entrance  of  the  Sound.  In 
this  awful  moment  of  crifis  they  once  more 
tendered  their  credentials  for  acceptance,  which 
were  again  refufed  with  circumfiances  of  arro- 
gance, petulance,  and  precipitation,  which 
fhewed  the  blind  obedience  of  the  Danifh  go- 
vernment at  that  time,  to  a  power  whofe  favourite 
policy  was  to  excite  an  irreconcilable  enmity 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  maritime  powers 
of  the  North.  I  need  not  detail  the  glorious 
events  by  which  this  policy  was  completely 
fruftrated.  The  rights  which  Britifh  valour  de- 
fended, have  been  afcertained  and  fecured  by 
Britifh  wifdom  and  moderation.  The  fame 
terms  were  accepted  in  the  hour  of  viftory, 
which  were  claimed  in  the  moment  of  an  im- 
pending conflict  with  the  united  maritime  force 
of  Europe,  and  a  league  which  was  exprefsly 
formed  for  the  purpofe  of  dilating,  under  the 
influence  of  "France,  a  new  code  of  maritime 
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law  to  the  world,  has  ended  in  the  general  ac- 
knowledgment and  final  recognition  of  the  old, 
tinder  the  aufpices  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  our  enemies  were  flattered 
with  the  profpe&  of  an  approximation  to  that 
happy  flate  of  things,  that  beautiful  fyfiem  of 
commercial  peace,  which  Hauterive  defcribes  in 
fuch  glowing  colours  :  to  that  emancipation  of 
Europe,  that  delivery  from  her  political  thral- 
dom, by  the  annihilation  of  Britain,  the  never- 
varying  obje&  of  the  benevolence,  impartiality, 
and  wifdom  of  the  rulers  of  the  Great  Nation. 
Alas !  that  France  ihould  have  been  only  a 
ipeflator  in  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  this  fublime 
revolution ;  that  the  world  ihould  be  indebted 
to  the  Barbares  du  Nord,  for  the  ineftimabje 
benefit  of  England's  degradation ;  and  that  the 
liberty  of  the  feas  fliould  have  been  afierted  by 
the  paffion  or  caprice  of  an  eccentric  defpot ! 
France  may,  however,  with  juftice,  claim  the 
merit  of  a  very  a&ive,  though  not  the  moft 
ilriking  part  of  this  extraordinary  drama.  She 
never  will  be  reproached  with  having  omitted 
3  any 
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any  fpecies  of  intrigue,  any  fecret  pra&ices,  any 
propagation  -of  falfehood,  any  incendiary  pub- 
lications, any  grofs  adulation,  by  which  the 
Weaknefs  of  princes,  a'nd  the  ignorance  or  paf* 
Con  of  their  fufcje&s,  could  be  turned  to  ad- 
vantage ;  by  which  the  powers  of  the  North 
eould  be  provoked  to  raife  the  fabric  which 
fhould  eclipfe  the  glory,  and  darken  the  pro- 
fpecls  of  Great  Britain.  I  think  an  attentive  and 
impartial  perufal  of  the  following  work  will 
clearly  fhetir,  that  a  confpiracy  againft  the 
cleared  interefts  of  England,  inuft  always  prove 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  interefts  of  all  Europe. 
Happily  for  us,  and  for  the  world,  the  fuccefs  of 
thefe  plans  was  only  momentary.  France  (fid 
not  long  enjoy  the  fpedlacle  of  Britain's  diffi- 
culties. She  beheld  her  undaunted  courage, 
her  vigorous  efforts,  with  difmay,  and  at  lengtii 
faw  all  her  hopes  blafted  by  the  good  policy  and 
moderation  which  feized  the  firft  opportunity  of 
reftoring  peace  and  juftice,  and  in  the  midft  of 
victory  fubftituted  a  truly  equitable  treaty  to  the 
hoftile  convention,  mifnamed  the  armed  neu- 
trality. 


Of  this  fyftem,   the  foundation  and  fuppott 
was  finally  proved  to  the  world  by  the  occafioa 
and  manner  of  its  defoliation,  and  Europe  be- 
held how  little  it  had  to  do  with  thofe  immu- 
table principles  of  jufiice,  thofe  extenfive  views 
of  humanity,  that  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
which  are  fet  forth  by  Hauterive,  with  all  his 
eloquence,  as  the  true  grounds  on  which  the  pow- 
ers of  the  North  are  bound  to  confpire  againft 
Great  Britain)  and  to  further  the  views  and  inte- 
refts  of  France.  It  was  grafted  on  the  capricious 
refentment  of  a  prince,  whofe  condudl  has  war- 
ranted fufpicions  of  derangement,  and  whofe  po- 
litics were  at  once  the  terror  and  laughter  of  Eu- 
rope.  With  his  life  it  ended  :  his  fucceflbr,  con- 
vinced of  the  impolicy,  as  well  as  injufiice  of 
his  proceedings  towards  this  country,  commenced 
his  reign  by  undoing  the  extravagancies  of  his 
predeceflbr.     Superior  to  the  intrigues  of  France, 
he  was  infenfible  to  the  immenfe  advantages  of 
diftreffing,  or,  perhaps,  humbling  England.    He 
foon  made  known  his  inclination  to  renounce 
the  idle  pretenfions  of  the  northern  league,  and 
to  form  with  England  fuch  a  convention  as 
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tnight  fecure  ttie  juft  rights  of  the  belligerent  and 
neutral  powers,  according  to  the  fpirit  of  the  an- 
cient law  of  nations ;  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
fine thofe  points  on  which  its  ftipulations  were 
not  fufficiently  explicit,  or  of  which  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe  did  perhaps  require  fome  mo- 
dification. 

This  convention  of  the  1 7th  June  1801*,  is 
certainly  among  the  moft  important  in  the  annals 
of  hiflory.  It  has  not  only  put  an  end  to  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  fafety  of  England,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  at  theprefcnt  moment ; 
but  it  has,  in  all  human  probability,  precluded  thq 
recurrence  of  thofe  dangers  by  its  wife  and  liberal 
ftipulations,  equally  juft  and  fatisfaclory  to  all 
4he  parties  concerned  in  it.  It  fccms  to  have  left 
no  dubious  point  in  maritime  law  which  might 
fcrve  as  a  pretext  for  any  future  quarrel  with 
Great  Britain,  as  a  handle  for  any  future  in- 
trigues of  France.  The  powers  of  the  North  (land 
pledged  to  fupport  the  fyftem  they  were  lately  en- 
gaged to  oppofe ;  and  the  equitable  conceffions 
we  have  confented  to  make,  have  added  double 


Vide  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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ftrength  to  the  rights  we  were  bound  to  inlift 
upon.  We  have  lately  received  the  concluding 
piece  of  this  important  treaty ;  the  acceffion  of 
Sweden*  has  been  notified  by  our  minifter  at  St. 
Peterfburgh,  together  with  the  folemn  aflurance, 
that  the  northern  powers  have  renounced  not  only 
the  fpecific  alliance  which  occafioned  their 
rupture  with  us,  but  the  principle  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  and  the  pretenfions  it  was  intended 
to  fupport. 

Such  has  been  the  conclufion  of  a  conteft  in 
which  our  beft  interefts  were  involved.  The  an- 
cient maritime  law  of  Europe  has  been  fucceff- 
fully  maintained,  in  an  age  too  favourable  to 
revolutions,  and  againft  a  moft  formidable  at- 
tempt to  fubvert  it.  The  right  of  belligerent  to- 
wards neutral  powers,  has  been  confecrated  by  a 
folemn  treaty  with  all  the  flates  whofc  interefts 
and  lituation  might  incline  them  to  difputethofe 
rights*  It  muft  further  be  obferved,  that  there 
was  nothing  compulfatory  in  this  convention  ;  it 
was  not  the  effedl  of  neceffity  on  either  fide. 
The  arms  of  Great  Britain  had  not  yet  encoun- 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  II. 
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tered  thofe  of  the  firft  and  principal  contra&ing 
party  ;  and  the  peace  concluded  was  not  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  fortune  of  war.  This  circum fiance 
affords  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  what  Hauterive  fays 
when  fpeaking  of  the  law  of  nations  now  con- 
firmed :  "  That  it  is  a  code  only  maintained  by 
the  activity  and  perfeverance  of  one  nation,  and 
the  paffivenefs  of  all  the  reft." 

It  is  evident,  indeed,  that,  as  the  object  of  this 
part  of  his  work  has  been  completely  fruftrated 
by  the  above  treaty  ;  fo  the  arguments  and  atTer- 
tions  it  contains,  ate  completely  refuted,  if  they 
need  any  refutation  ;  at  leaft  it  has  involved  the 
matter  in  the  following  dilemma  :  either  his  rea- 
foning  is  inaccurate,  and  his  conclufion  falfe ;  or 
the  flares  of  Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  are 
governed  by  wicked  or  incapable  minifters.  He 
has  entered  at  great  length  into  the  merits  of  the 
maiitime  law  as  it  now  ftands,  in  order  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  "  code  of  oppreflron  and  barbarifrn/' 
fupporting  and  fupported  by  the  tyranny  of  Engr 
land,  to  the  mifery  and  ruin  of  the  reft  of  Europe. 
Ruflia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  have  confe- 
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crated  this  code  of  oppreflion,  this  monument 
of  barbarifm,  though  he  had  promifed  them, 
"  that  France  would  willingly  join  all  her  ftrength 
with  that  of  the  powers  difpofed  to  arm  for  the 
purpofe  of  banifhing  this  monument  of  ignorance 
and  barbariftn  for  ever  from  the  legiflation  of  an 
enlightened  age."  Europe  muft  decide  between 
Hauterive  and  them. 

From  thefe  obfervations  I  thint  we  may  draw 
Hie  following  conclufions  > 

That  nntil  the  year  1780,  France  andEnglan4 
tiflerted  the  fame  principles  in  the  pra&ice  of  ma- 
ritime warfare ;  and  that  if  in  their  condud  to- 
xvards  neutrals  there  was  any  difference,  the 
greater  feverity  was  on  the  fide  of  France. 

That  at  that  period,  England  bei»g  engaged 
in  a  conteft  which  threatened  to  exceed  her 
ftrength,  the  powers  of  the  North  proclaimed 
their  determination  to  refift  a  pra&ice  that  de- 
barred them  from  considerable  fources  of  gain  ; 
and  France,  eager  to  feize  an  opportunity  to  in- 
jure 
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jure  her  enemy  and  rival,  and  check  the  growing 
fuperiority  of  the  Britifh  navy,  immediately  con- 
curred in  that  enterprife  to  overturn  the  law  of 
nations;  making  a  merit  of  renouncing  rights 
which  were  no  longer  fo  ufeful  to  her,  as  the  re- 
nunciation; loudly  contrafting  her  compliance 
with  the  tenacity  of  Great  Britain,  and  even  af- 
^e&ing  to  he  the  firft  mover  and  prime  fupporter 
of  this  new  fyflem,  from  motives  of  the  ftridleft 
juftice  and  moft  extenfive  benevolence. 

That  during  the  late  war  it  became  ftill  more 
the  intereft  of  France  to  revive  the  principles  of 
the  armed  neutrality,  becaufe  her  own  navy  was 
reduced  to  iniignificance,  and  her  commercial 
marine  nearly  annihilated.  Accordingly,  the  hif- 
tory  of  her  tranfadtions  with  the  neutral  powers, 
is  one  continued  feries  of  varied  attempts  to  ex- 
cite a  maritime  coalition  under  that  pretence, 
againft  England.  The  liberty  ofthefeas  was  the 
fpecious  cry  at  home  and  abroad  ;  while  her  prac- 
tice, as  far  as  her  reduced  means  would  reach, 
was  a  conftant  tranfgreflion,  not  only  of  fuch 
c  5  profeflions, 
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profefiions,  but  even  of  the  ancient  law  of  na* 
tions  which  they  were  defigned  to  fupplant. 

That  her  efforts  in  apd  out  of  Europe  proved 
xmfuccefsful,  till  fome  circumftances  of  a  differ- 
ent nature  had  difpofed  a  great  potentate  of  the 
North  to  fecond  her  plans  of  hoftility  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  her  labours  redoubled  with  this  dawn 
of  hope  ;  and  that  the  official  publication  written 
at  this  period  by  Mr.  Hauterive,  was  a  part  of 
them. 

That  this  publication,  addrefled  not  to  France, 
but  to  Europe,  was  an  attempt  to  inflame  the 
minds  of  all  nations  and  all  princes,  and  to  ex- 
cite a  general  coalition  againft  this  country.  In 
a  chapter  (a  very  principal  part  of  the  work) 
appropriated  to  the  rights  and  relations  of 
neutral  powers,  it  is  endeavoured  fo  to  blend 
and  confound  the  commercial  fro/ferity  and  ma- 
ritime pra&ice  of  this  country,  as  to  render  both, 
equally  odious,  wherever  jealoufy  or  avarice  has 
created  an  averfion  to  either  ;  and  thus  to  procure 
the  co-operation  of  all  Europe  in  a  plan,  not 

merely 
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merely  to  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  fearching 
neutral  traders,  and  capturing  enemies  property 
in  time  of  war,  but  to  ruin  the  very  foundation 
of  our  happineis,  to  attack  all  the  fources  of  our 
induftry,  to  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  our  com- 
merce, and  finally  to  feek  the  deflruction  of 
Great  Britain,  as  of  a  monfter  devouring  the  fub- 
ftance,  and  trampling  on  the  independence  of 
Europe, 

That  the  aflertions  in  this  part  of  the  work 
are  generally  falfe,  and  the  arguments,  for  the 
moft  part,  fallacious ;  fo  that  a  very  flight 
knowledge  of  hiftory  is  fufficient  to  refute  many 
of  its  leading  points.  Thefe  atfertions  and  argu- 
ments were,  however,  intended  to  fupport  the 
principles,  and  difplay  the  views  of  the  men  now 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France ;  and  we  muft  not 
fuppofe  that  they  have  renounced  them  becaufe 
the  fudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  the 
good  fenfe  of  his  fucceffor,  defeated  their  plans. 
England  will  ever  be  the  object  of  fuch  plans, 
while  fhe  continues  to  be  the  ftay  and  bulwark  of 
Europe,  againft  a  power  whofe  ambition  knows 

e  4  no 
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no  bounds,  and  whofe  thirft  of  aggrandizement 
muft  be  affuaged  by  continual  acquilitions,  even 
in  the  midft  of  peace. 

Finally,  that  the  tremendous  ftorm  which 
threatened  us  from  the  North,  having  been  partly 
difpelled  by  the  above  unexpected  circumftance, 
highly  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  has  been  en- 
tirely broken  and  averted  by  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  our  arms,  and  the  moderation 
and  vviidom  of  our  councils.  That  the  treaty  of 
the  iyth  June  does  great  credit  to  theminiftry  by 
whom  it  was  concluded ;  and  that  we  may  reft 
allured,  that,  under  their  guidance,  the  honour 
of  our  country  will  be  effectually  afferted,  and 
its  interefls  vigilantly  guarded.  We  may  confi- 
dently hope  that  the  plans  announced  by  Haute- 
rive  for  ruining  this  country,  will  prove  abortive, 
from  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
thoie  powers,  without  which  they  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  effect  ;  and  that  the  nations  of  Europe 
will  long  continue  in  that  flate  of  infallibility  and 
indolence  (that  is,  of  prudence  and  integrity)  of 
which  they  arc  accufed  in  this  publication,  where 

it 
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it  is  faid  that  they  have  "  ni  le  difcernement  neceffairt 
pourfentir  tout  le  prix  de  la  liberte,  ni  affez  de  refolu- 
tion  pour  fecondrc  les  efforts  de  leurs  liberateiirs" 
which  is  in  Englifh,  fc<  that  all  the  remonftrances, 
threats,  and  felicitations  of  France,  are  unable 
to  provoke  them  to  enter  into  a  confpiracy  to  an- 
pihiiate  this  country,  and  enflave  themfelves  *." 

There 

*  The  plan  which  Hauterive  propofes  to  Europe,  in  the 
flame  of  the  French  government,  is  contained  in  the  following 
furticle : 

i  ft.  Privateering  is  to  be  aboliflied  ;  and  all  the  rights  of 
fovereignty  are  to  accompany  the  flag  of  neutral  powers  in 
4ime  of  war. 

ad.  In  peace,  the  commercial  intercourfe  of  nations  is  to 
t>e  exempted  from  every  kind  of  prohibition  ;  except  with 
refpeft  to  the  trade  between  the  different  ports  of  the  fame 
country,  and  the  navigation  between  the  colonies  and  mother- 
country. 

In  order  to  compel  England  to  fubmit  to  thefe  regula- 
tions, he  propofes,  with  regard  to  the  firft,  that  the  powers 
of  Europe  (hould  join  with  France  to  alleit  it,  a  main  arrncc\ 
and  that,  to  enforce  the  fecond,  they  fliould  agree  to  form  one 
general  Navigation  dtf,  or  a  fyftem  of  prohibitive  laws 
iimilar  to  the  Navigation  Aft  of  Great  Britain;  differing 
from  it,  however,  in  this  important  refpeft,  that  its  operation 
Should  not  affeft  all  nations  alike,  but  that  it  fhould  be  ex- 
clufively  directed  again  ft  England,  who  is  thus,  by  general 
confent,  to  be  forcibly  (hut  out  from  all  the  markets  of  Eu- 
rope. To  put  herfelf  at  the  head  of  fuch  a  league,  and  to 

aflift 
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There  is  another  chapter  of  Mr.  Hauterive's 
work,  which  did  not  come  within  the  fphere  of 

Mr. 

affift  the  ftates  of  Europe  with  her  arms,  her  counfels,  and 
by  her  example  (all  which  he  promlfes  in  her  name),  is,  as  he 
thinks,  the  utmoft  that  France  can  do  for  the  happinefs  and 
liberty  of  Europe.  In  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  it  would 
be  premature  to  aflert,  that  France  has  actually  begun  to  aft 
upon  the  latter  part  of  this  fyftem  ;  and  that  Ihe  is  deter- 
mined to  refufe  the  admittance  of  every  article  of  Britifti  in- 
duftry  or  {peculation  to  her  markets.  We  have  been  aflured, 
from  high  authority,  that  (he  has  not  evinced  any  difinclina- 
tion  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  this  country ;  and  we  can- 
not  therefore  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  her  pnsfent  con* 
duel.  If,  however,  it  fhould  prove  a  fpecimen  of  her  future 
intentions  (though  we  have  lately  had  reafon  to  hope  that 
flie  may  not  follow  Hauterive's  fyftem),  I  cannot  think 
that  we  have  much  to  apprehend  on  that  account.  It  is  now 
ten  years  fince  we  have  been  debarred  from  all  authorized  or 
open  intercourfe  with  France  ;  and  amidft  all  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  a  ftate  of  warfare,  we  have  done  fo  well  without 
her  connexion,  that  our  commerce  has  attained  to  a  pitch  of 
greatnefs  unexampled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations.  Can  we  then 
for  a  moment  fuppofe  that  the  fame  circumftances  will  be 
more  prejudicial  to  us  with  all  the  advantages  of  peace? 
Were  this  fyftem  to  be  afted  on  by  France  alone  (and  there 
is  not  the  final  left  reafon  to  fuppofe  that  any  other  nation 
would  affift  her  in  it),  (he  would  herfelf  be  the  only  fufferer 
by  an  attempt  to  injure  us.  Her  prohibitive  ftatutes  will  only 
ferve  to  opprefs  her  own  fubjefts,  without  preventing  the  entry 
of  thofe  commodities  of  which  they  (land  in  need,  many  of 
which  they  can  only  get  from  hence,  and  none  of  them  fo 
cheap  elfewherc.  For,  as  Hauterive  fays  himfelf,  "  Les  loix 

prohibitives 
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Mr.  Gentz's  obfervations,  and  on  which  I  muft 
be  permitted  to  fay  a  very  few  words :  I  mean 
that  in  which  he  compares  the  wealth  and  re- 
fources  of  France,  with  thofe  of  England.  The 
theme  of  his  reafoning  is,  that  the  fabric  of 'Eng- 
land's  greatnefs  is  artificial  and  precarious,  while  the 
riches  and  power  of  France  reft  upon  a  f olid  and  im- 
movable foundation.  The  arguments  by  which 
this  proportion,  with  all  its  confequences,  is  at- 
tempted to  be  demonflrated,  form  by  far  the  moft 
elaborate  and  ingenious  part  of  his  work:  he 
doubtlefs  confidered  it  the  moft  important.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  neceflaryro  follow  him 
through  the  long  expofition  of  his  principle,  in 
order  to  difprove  the  refult  to  which  it  leads.  I 
think  we  fhall  be  juflified  by  his  own  argu- 
ments for  affuming  opinions  directly  oppofite  to 
his. 

prohibitivcs  font  des  impots  dont  les  etrangers  font  feulement 
charges  de  faire  1'avancc  et  que  les  nationaux  font  forces 
cnfuite  de  rembourfer  &  un  tres-haut  interet. 

**  Les  lois  prohibitives  n'atteignent  que  momentanement 
le  commerce  general ;  elles  retombent  et  pefent  avec  duree 
fur  le  commerce  national  et  fur  la  confommation  locale.*' — 
Page  194. 

It 
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It  is  his  opinion  that  the  refearches  hitherto 
made  in  political  economy,  are  all  imperfect,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  from  them  erroneous :  that 
no  method  has  been  difcovered  of  estimating 
the  real  wealth  of  nations,  and  that  the  only  one 
which  would  lead  to  a  true  refult,  is  impractica- 
ble in  the  prefent  flate  of  the  fcience  :  that  the 
Tolumes  which  have  been  written  on  the  finances 
and  refources  of  Great  Britain,  are  not  even  ap- 
proximations to  the  truth  ;  that  they  are  the  off- 
ipring  of  party,  the  labours  of  men  who  have 
framed  ingenious  hypothefes  to  arrive  at  prede- 
termined conclusions;  a  labyrinth  of  figures, 
tables,  and  comparative  Statements,  with  which 
the  partifans  of  England  have  the  aSTurance  to 
affront  the  moft  incontrovertible  principles :  "  / 
firmly  believe,"  fays  he,  "  that  Mr.  Gent z's  boot, 
that  the  Iwdgets  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  calculations 
of  Meff.  Rofe,  Muldkton,  Beeke,  &fo  leave  the 
whole  qucftion  concerning  the  foreign  and  do- 
mefiic  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  juft  where 
they  found  it*" 

Having 
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Having  thus  difpofed  of  all  that  flood  in  his 
way,  in  a  very  luminary  manner,  he  proceeds  to 
eftablifh  conclufions,  dire&ly  oppofite  to  what 
we  learn  from  the  communications  of  thofe  gen- 
tlemen ;  direclly  oppofite  to  the  moft  authentic 
documents,  and  direclly  oppofite  to  the  common 
experience  of  every  man  who  is  capable  of  any 
difcernmcnt  or  difcrimination.  By  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  principles  (which  he  explains  at 
much  length,  though  without  any  regard  to  or- 
der or  confcquence)  to  the  focial,  economical, 
and  political  conflitution  of  Great  Britain,  he 
proves,  as  he  fays,  that  her  commerce  mujl  have 
declined,  that  her  wealth  mvft  have  been  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  her  inhabit- 
ants mujl  have  been  reduced  to  mifery  and  want 
during  the  late  war :  in  fliort,  that  flic  has  been 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  while  France  re- 
mains unfhakcn  and  entire.  He  affumes  that  his 
principle  is  firfficicnt  to  eftablifh  the  facl,  even  if 
there  were  no  other  proof  of  it  ;  but  that  the 
proofs  are  numberlefs,  and  therefore  the  fact  con- 
firms the  principle. 


If  the  refutation  of  the  fa6l  or  principle  were 
involved  in  any  difficulty ;  if  it  were  neceflary 
to  bring  forward  many  of  thofe  "  labyrinths  of 
fgures"  which  we  call  authentic  documents ;  if, 
in  ihort,  he  had  not  furnifhed  ushimfelf  with  the 
means  of  annihilating  the  whole  fabric  of  his  in- 
genuity in  an  inftant,  he  would  probably  have 
remained  unanfwered.  Who  would  have  en- 
countered difficulty  or  trouble  in  fuch  a  caufe  ? 

Among  the  truths  which  are  ftudioufly  inter- 
mixed with  the  fophifms  in  this  diflertation  on 
the  decline  of  England's  profperity  and  refources, 
there  is  one  which  Hauterive  advances  with  pe- 
culiar emphafis,  and  exhibits  in  more  than  one 
place  :  he  cannot  therefore  refufe  to  be  judged  by 
it ;  and  we  require  no  more.  Thefe  are  his  words  : 
(page  263  :)  "In  the  focial  organization  of  mo- 
dern times,  the  population  of  a  country  is  the 
moft  infallible  criterion  of  its  prosperity."  And 
again  (page  264),  "  It  is  a  truth  beyond  difpute, 
that  a  nation  cannot  be  impoverifhed  without  be- 
ing depopulated,  nor  depopulated  without  being 
utipoverifhcd.  And  whenever  a  (late  preferves  its 

population 
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population  in  defiance  of  caufes  that  have  tended 
to  diminifh  it,  we  may  reft  affured  that  it  has 
preferved  all  the  fources  of  its  real  wealth." 
This  is  clear  and  explicit ;  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  of  his  work  a  point  on  which  he  is  more 
decided.  We  affent,  without  referve,  to  his 
pofition,  and  defire  no  better  grounds  for  de- 
monftrating  the  falfehood  of  his  aflertions  with 
refpedl  to  this  country  :  fas  eft  et  ab  hofle  doceri. 
To  the  major  which  he  has  given  us,  we  need 
only  apply  the  refult  of  the  late  population  re- 
turns *  as  a  minor,  and  leave  to  him  or  any  man 
of  common  fenfe  to  draw  the  inference. 

As  for  the  ineftimable  advantages,  the  im* 
menfe  refources,  the  happy  conftitution,  and 
the  fimple  organization  of  France,  which  he 
contrails  with  the  artificial  fyftem  and  exhaufted 
ftate  of  this  country,  we  are  not  defirous  of  de- 
tracing  from  them.  A  few  years  will  prove  whe- 
ther he  has  reafoned  right;  and  fhould  the 
refult  exceed  his  moft  fanguine  expectations, 
England  will  never  have  caufe  to  lament  or  dread 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No,  III. 
I  the 
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the  profperity  and  fecurity  of  her  neighbour's 
we  fiand  upon  too  broad  a  bafis  to  envy  the  hap. 
pinefs  of  other  nations  ;  the  riches  of  France 
can  never  make  us  poor.  We  cannot  however  but 
obferve,  that,  if  France  be  really  fo  protected  by 
her  fituation,  fo  fertile  in  her  foil,  fo  rich  in  the 
indufiry,  and  fo  fecure  in  the  valour  of  her  fonsf 
Europe  has  the  greater  reafon  to  complain  of  her 
conduct,  and  to  execrate  her  politics.  If  rich, 
why  did  fhe  go  forth  to  rob  and  plunder  others 
lefs  opulent  ?  If  above  want  of  every  kind, 
what  tempted  her  to  feize  upon  the  property,  and 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  her  neighbours  ?  If 
her  pofition  and  refources  render  her  independ- 
ent of  the  friendship,  and  impenetrable  to  the 
hoftility  of  all  the  world,  why  do  we  fee  her 
unprofitable  ambition  pulling  down  all  the  hum- 
bler edifices  around,  to  add  unneceflary  but- 
trefles  to  a  fabric  fo  perfect  and  fo  folid  ? 

In  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  of  his 
\vork  now  before  us,  Mr.  Hauterive  lays  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  "  the  population,  induf- 
try,  riches,  and  power  of  a  nation,  are  perpetu- 
ally 
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ally  a&ing  and  re-acling  on  each  other,  fo  that 
the  changes  in  any  of  thefe  elements  affect  the 
ftate  of  the  whole,  and  that  they  rife  and  fall,  in- 
creafe  or  diminifh,  together; 

But  it  became  neceflary  for  him  to  fhew  tio\v 
England  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  when  he 
had  proved  (as  he  aflumes)  that  the  commerce,  in- 
duftry,  and  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  loweft  ebb  ;  for  he  does  not  attempt 
to  depreciate  the  public  power  of  Great  Britain. 
The  magnitude  of  our  efforts  by  fea  and  land, 
the  achievements  of  our  fleets  and  armies  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  the  energy  with  which  our 
exteniive  dominions  were  every  where  maintained, 
and  the  afiiftance  liberally  afforded  to  our  lefs 
fortunate  allies  :  all  thefe  were  proofs  of  power 
•too  evident  and  too  impreffive  to  be  overturned, 
like  the  conclufions  of  Meff.  Pitt,  Gentz,  Rofe, 
Middletwiy  and  Beeke,  with  a  {ingle  flroke  of  the 
pen.  He  was  the  more  willing  to  allow  their 
whole  force,  becaufe,  in  tracing  the  caufes  of 
what  he  calls  this  apparent  inconfiftency,  he 

f  found 
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/ourid  an  opportunity  of  demonftrating,  that  the 
return  of  peace  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  public* 
power,  as  the  war  had  been  difaftrous  to  the  inter- 
nal ftrength  of  Great  Britain. 

The  fower  df  Eftgland,  lays  Hautetivd,  has 
been  rendered  independent  of  the   three  othet 
dafles  of  focial  organisation  ;  has  even  acquired 
new  vigour  and  extent,  while  they  were  perifh- 
ing  or  falling  into  decay,  from  the  following  rea- 
fons :  i  ft,  The  wonderful  proficiency  of  theEng- 
Jifh  minifter  in  the  fcience  of  borrowing*     aef, 
His  dexterity  in  the  art  of  taxation*    3d,  His 
alliance  with  the  monied  men.     4th,  A  credit  ar- 
tificially fupported ;  and  5th  (and  principally), 
The  Hate  of  terror  and  alarm  in  which  he  has 
kept  the  nation,  by  dwelling  upon,  and  magni- 
fying, the  dangers  of  a  revolution,  whereby  the 
frightened  people  have  been  compelled  to  facrificc 
their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  chimeras  of  bia 
exalted  imagination. 

Thefc 
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Thefe  are,  in  fubfiance  *,  the  fcverat  fources 
from  whence  England  is  faid  to  have  been  en- 
abled to  make  thofe  efforts  that  have  aflonifhed 
the  World,  while  they  have  exhaufled  herfelf. 
But  as  the  chief  of  thefe  were  created  by,  and 
only  available  in  a  period  of  extraordinary  diffi^ 
culty  and  alarm  ;  as  nothing  but  the  urgency  of 
real  or  imaginary  danger  could  call  forth  the  im- 
menfe  fupplies  which  were  the  lever  of  this  mo- 
mentary power  ;  fo  the  termination  of  the  war,  it 
was  faid,  would  cut  off  thcfe  refources,  and 
with  the  ceflation  of  the  caufe  there  would  be 
an  end  of  the  effects  :  at  the  peace,  the.  paffions 
of  men  would  naturally  fubfidc ;  credit  would  be 
placed  upon  its  former  footing;  rnpit.il  would 
follow  the  fpirit  of  adventure  into  the  ufual 

*  I  fay  in  fubftance,  becaufe  they  arc  not  exprefled  either 
in  tbefe  words,  or  in  this  order.  The  Author  has  reafoned  at 
great  length  on  each  of  them;  but  it  would  hr  exceed  the 
bounds  of  a  Preface  to  follow  his  reafoning.  The  public  may, 
however,  expecl  to  fee  them  more  fully  and  ably  difcuffed ; 
for  I  have  been  informed,  fince  tbefe  flieets  wfere  fent  to  the 
preftp that  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois  has  undertaken  the  refuta- 
tion of  that  part  of  Mr.  Hauterive's  work  which  has  not  been 
Mr.  Gciitz. 

f  a  channels ; 
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channels  5  and  the  Britifli  government,  aban- 
doned by  its  late  fupports,  would  be  left  poor, 
deliitute,  and  impotent. 

Once  more ;  had  it  required  many  words,  or 
any  refearcb,  to  difprove  fuch  arguments,  they 
would  probably  have  been  left  for  ever  unan- 
fwered.  But  as  we  have  now  arrived  at  the  period 
to  which  his  predictions  refer,  we  may  pafs  fen- 
tence  in  a  few  words  upon  the  principks  that  gave 
birth  to  them. 

If  Mr,  Hauterivc  be  right  in  his  conftruflior* 
of  the  powerofthe  Englifh  government,  the  peace 
muft  have  put  an  end  to  the  greater  part  of  it  ^ 
lince  the  credit  of  the  Britifli  minifter  rmift  have 
expired  on  the  ift  of  Oclober  1801,  with  all  the' 
caufes  which  till  then  fupported  it.  He  has 
explicitly  declared,  that  it  never  could  "  fur- 
vivr.  that  day,  which  would  difpel  the  fafcinations> 
produced  by  ihe  dangers  and  alarms  of  the  war. 
Then  the  fyftem  of  credit  will  neceflafily  be  al- 
tered ;  the  new  bafis  upon  which  it  will  feck  ta 
eftabli/h  itfclf,  will  be  more  conducive  to  the  ge- 
neral 
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neral  welfare,  but  willceafe  tofupport  the  public? 
ireafury." 

Thus  peace  is  the  experiment  which  was  to 
verify  or  difprove  his  hypothefis  ;  we  have  now 
enjoyed  that  Weffing  nearly  eight  months ,  and 
his  whole  fyflem  crumbles  into  atoms  beneath 
the  evidence  of  experience.  If  the  phenomena 
which  he  has  endeavoured  to  explain,  have  ex- 
ified,  and  continue  to  exift  when  the  caufeshave 
long  ceafed  to  which  he  refers  them,  we  nwft 
conclude  that  he  has  not  known,  or  has  not  dif- 
clofed,  the  true  fources  and  foundation  of  their 
being. 

It  is  iinneceflary  to  fay  more  on  this  fubjeft  ; 
-we  have  brought  the  queftion  to  a  point  where 
every  man  may  immediately  decide  upon  it.  The 
Britifti  financial  operations  of  the  prefcnt  year 
jnuft  be  known  to  a  writer  accuftomed  to  watch 
the  Englijh  budgets*  fo  attentively ;  and  we  might 
therefore  fairly  leave  it  to  himfelf  to  pronounce 

*  Vide  Appendix,  No.  III. 

f  3  between 
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between  us.  The  public  power  of  Great  Britain 
is  not  the  artificial  machine  he  has  defcribed ;  it 
is  folid  and  fecure  beyond  that  of  any  nation  in 
the  world,  France ,  furely,  not  excepted  *. 

We 

*  It  is  fcarcely  credible  that  Hauterive  (hould  have  ven- 
tured to  compare  the  future  profpecls  of  France  with  thofe  of 
England,  on  the  ground  of  public  credit ;  and  that  he  (hould 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  former,  becaufe,  fays  he, 
'*  her  national  debt  is  a  burden  of  3,000,000  fterling  only, 
and  one  half  of  that  confifts  of  annuities,"  PC  fliould  havp 
added :  This  is  not  what  flic  owes,  but  what  we  has  agreed 
$o  pay ;  and  the  violation  of  public  faith,  which  reduced  her 
Annual  charge  to  this  fum  of  3,000,009  fterling,  added  much 
more  to  its  real  weight  than  it  took  from  its  nominal  value* 
It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  affert,  that  the  French  national 
debt,  at  the  higheft  pitch  to  which  it  ever  attained,  would  bp 
a  more  ea/y  burden  now,  if  it  had  been  faithfully  maintained, 
than  is  the  comparatively  fmall  fum  which  remains  of  it ;  but 
every  perfon  whp  confiders  the  nature  of  public  credit  will 
allow  it  to  be  true.  It  is  by  the  violation  of  its  engagements, 
by  tht  breach  of  public  faith,  that  a  government  contracts  the 
rnoft  intolerable  burdens,  and  dries  up  the  mod  plentiful  re- 
fources ;  and  that  of  France  might  fupport  and  provide  for  a 
debt  five  times  as  great  as  what  (he  now  acknowledges,  with 
infinitely  greater  eafe,  if  flie  had  not  fported  with  the  confi- 
dence of  her  creditors.  The  annual  charge  of  the  national 
debt  of  Great  Britain  is  about  22,500,0007. ;  and  it  will  not 
be  denied,  that  (he  difcharges  this  with  lefs  difficulty  and 
preflure  than  the  French  do  their  3,ooo,ooo/. :  but  had  flic 
only  violated  her  engagements  in  a  fingle  inftance,  had  me 

defrauded 
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We  have  thus  refuted  two  pofitions  on  which 
our  Author  values  himfelf  very  much,  and  to 
eftablifh  which,  is  among  the  primary  objects  of 
his  defign.  We  have  extorted  from  himfelf  the 
proofs  we  wanted  to  fhew,  that  the  commerce,  re- 
venues,  and  population  of  England,  have  not  been 

defrauded  her  mod  infignificant  creditor  of  the  mod  trifling 
claims,  (he  would  now,  perhaps,  be  labouring  under  ail  the 
financical  diftrefles  of  France. 

I  cannot  help  fubmitting  the  following  ftatement  to  my 
readers  :  it  is  an  exact  account  of  the  liquidation  of  an  ac- 
knowledged claim  upon  the  French  government : 

Suppofe  the  claim  to  be  for  ,£50,000  tournois,  or  French 
livres,  which,  according  to  the  Jcale  of  depreciation •,  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  worth  9000.  Of  thefe  9000  livres  one 
third  is  paid  in  rentes  provifoires,  a  fund  now  worth  about  48 
per  cent,  apd  the  remaining  two  thirds  is  paid  in  bora 
deux  tiers,  another  fund,  worth,  according  to  the  laft  quota- 
tions, tk  per  cent,  or  50  fob  for  a  hundred  livres :  the  ac- 
count will  then  ftand  thus : 

3000  livres,   at  47^  a  48  per  cent.      -      1440  livres. 

6000  ditto,  2  £  per  cent.      -        -        1 50  ditto. 

9000  1 590  livres. 

Thefe  rentes  provifoires  and  Ions  deux  tiers  are  to  be  funded 
in  the  Tiers  conjolidis  (a  5  per  cent,  fund,  now  worth  about 
57  per  cent  )  one  year  after  the  peace.  At  this  rate,  liquidated 
claims  on  the  French  government  are  worth  little  more  than 
one  iixth  of  their  nominal  value. 

The  claims  of  foreigners^  of  whatever  nation,  on  the  Briti/b 
arc  paid  without  deduction  of  a  jingle  far  tiring* 

f  diminished 
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diminiflied  by  the  war ;  and  that  litt public  fower 
has  not  been  created  and  fupported  by  it. 

But  when  we  fay  that  the  war  has  not  produced 
the  effects  affigned  to  it  by  this  writer,  either  one 
way  or  the  other,  we  do  not  wifh  to  be  fuppofed 
among  the  number  of  thofe  who  conceive  it  to 
have  been  a  fource  of  profperity  and  gain  to  this 
country.    Becaufe  England  has  flpuriftied  during 
(I  fhould  fay,  notwithftanding)  the  war,  the  error 
has  fometimes  obtained,  that  flie  actually  profpered 
BY  the  war  :  an  opinion  which  has  been  ftudioufly 
circulated  by  our  enemies  in  fupport  of  their  at- 
tempts to  lay  all  the  miferies  and  bloodfhed  iij 
Europe  to  our  charge,  by  perfuading  the  world 
that 'we  continued  the  war  for  our  commercial  in- 
terefts.  No  :   while  the  proofs  are  numberlefs, 
that  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
have  rapidly  increafed  even  in  this  period  of  dif- 
aftroqs  hoftility  ;  the  arguments  are  likewife  irre- 
fiftible  by  which  it  is  maintained  that  it  muft 
have  tended  to  diminifh  them.     That  they  have 
not  been  diminifhed,  that  they  have  actually  in- 
creafed, is,  becaufe  the  principle  of  their  growth 

has 
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has  proved  fuperior  to  the  caufesthat  counteracted 
it  ;  but  thofe  caufes  have  neverthelefs  had  their 
effect ;  and  great  as  we  now  are,  we  muft  have 
been  much  greater  if  they  had  never  exifted. 

— — Lsetis  hunc  mimina  rebus, 
Crefcendi  pofuere  modum. 

But  if  any  man  be  difpofed  to  lament  this  lofs 
of  the  opportunity  of  gain,  and  to  regret  the  part 
we  have  taken  in  the  war  ;  let  him  for  a  moment 
,confider  the  objects  we  have  fccured,  and  the 
dangers  we  have  avoided.  Let  him,  while  the 
remembrance  of  what  has  pafled  is  yet  freih  in  his 
mind,  retrace  the  laft  ten  years  of  the  hifiories 
of  France  and  England;  let  him  contralt  the 
prefent  lituation,  and  compare  the  future  profpecls 
of  the  two  countries;  and  he  will  hardly  fail  to 
fet  a  jufl:  value  upon  the  veffcl  which  has  wea- 
thered fuch  a  ftorm,  and  the  wifdom  which  has 
guided  the  helm.  The  alarm  that  has  fo  long 
agitated  every  member  of  fociety,  who  could  or 
would  appreciate  the  bleflings  of  law  and  order, 
has  now,  in  part,  fubfided ;  and  we  are  left  at 
liberty  to  contemplate  the  awful  effects  of  the 
tempeft  we  have  happily  efcaped.  Unwilling  to 
s  in  ful  t 


infult  our  neighbours  with  our  pity,  we  cannot, 
however,  fupprefs  the  figh  which  the  fpe&acle  of 
their  ruin  muft  draw  from  every  philanthropic 
t>reaft,  whatever  its  political  affections  or  opi- 
nions. Whoever  ferioufly  considers  the  prefent 
ftatc  of  France,  the  morals,  the  habits,  the  focial 
3jid  political  exifience  of  her  altered  fons, 

Praeteritique  memor  fleb/t,  rnetuenfque  futuri. 

May  the  efforts  of  her  prefent  government,  if 
its  intentions  be  fuch  as  it  profefles,  prove  fuc- 
cefsful !  may  it  fucceed  in  re-eftablilhing  all  thofe 
facred  inftitutions  which  France  fo  wantonly  fa- 
crificed  ;  and  which  we  have  maintained  at  the 
expenfe  of  fo  much  blood  and  treafure  againfl 
her  attempts  to  reduce  us  to  the  level  of  her  own 
mifery  !  All  this,  however,  muft  be  the  work  of 
feme  time ;  at  prefent  we  can  only  wifh  for  fuch 
improvements.  The  boafted  regeneration  of 
philofophic  France  has  produced  a  civil  and  po- 
litical nondefcript,  whofc  infancy  has  been 
marked  by  the  extremes  of  external  violence, 
and  internal  corruption ;  and  we  have  yet  to 
learn  if  its  progrefs  and  maturity  will  be  more 

compatible 


Compatible  with  the  fafety  &nd  tranquillity 
world. 


I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  obferva- 
tions,  to  point  out  the  inconiiftency  and  abfur- 
dity  of  fome  of  Mr.  Hauterive's  principal  attacks 
upon  this  country,  I  muft  now  refign  him  to 
abler  hands.  Mr.  Qentz,  in  his  Defence  of 
Europe,  has  undertaken  a  much  more  elaborate 
refutation  of  hi<5  doctrines;  and  I  Jruft  it  will  be 
owned  that  he  has  eftablifhed  the  reverfe  ofwfiat 
is  fet  forth  in  the  Etat  de  la  France.  I  need  fay 
nothing  of  the  abilities  of  Mr.  Gentz  :  they  are 
well  known  to  the  public  in  this  country,  by 
his  work  on  the  finances  and  refotirces  of  Great 
Britain  ;  a  work  whofe  intrinfic  merit  has  con- 
ferred on  its  author  a  very  high  rank  among 
writers  on  the  fame  fubj  eel,  but  which  excites  our 
admiration  in  a  fuperior  degree,  when  we  con- 
fider  the  circumftances  under  which  it  was  pro- 
duced. We  are  aftonifhed  that  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, at  a  diflance  from  all  the  fources  of  in- 
formation, and  unaffifled  by  a  fingle  work  of  any 
value  in  his  own  language,  fhould  have  col  teflcd 

3  fo 
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fo  much  knowledge,  and  have  reafoned  fo  accu- 
rately, on  the  wealth  and  refources  of  this  country, 
as  to  rival  the  very  beft  productions  of  our  own 
on  a  fubjedt  immediately  belonging  to  ourfelves. 

Mr.  Gentz  has  divided  the  following  work  into 
three  Parts:  the  two  firft  will  be  found  interefting 
to  the  general  politician  ;  the  laft  is  particularly 
fo  to  the  Englifh  reader.  The  firft  Part  treats  of 
the  ftate  of  Europe  before  the  French  revolu- 
tion ;  the  fecond  defcribes  the  effefts  of  that 
event,  and  the  condition  in  which  the  continent 
has  been  left  by  the  war  to  which  it  gave  rife  j 
and  the  third  is  a  diflertation  on  the  prefeqt  rela- 
tions of  France  to  her  friends  and  enemies.  The 
fourth  chapter  of  this  lafl  divifion  is  an  inquiry 
into  the  complaints  which  have  been  fo  generally 
and  fo  loudly  urged  on  the  continent  againft 
what  has  been  ftrangely  called  the  "commeiv 
cial  tyranny  of  the  Englifh."  Mr.  Gentz  ha$ 
here  difplayed  the  falfehood  of  the  opinions  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  origin  of  our  commercial 
fuperiority,  which  have  been  induftrioufly  circu- 
lated by  our  rivals,  and  too  eafily  adopted  by 

ignorance 
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Ignorance  or  envy  among  the  nations  whom  it 
was  intended  to  excite  againft  us.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  that  a  refutation  of  fuch  opinions  is  highly 
important  to  ourinterefls  ;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  arguments  on  our  fide  muft  in  this  cafe  ac- 
quire confidcrable  weight  from  the  country  and 
character  of  the  perfon  who  has  undertaken  the 
caufe  of  truth  and  juftice.  It  muft  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  a  PruJJlan  writer,  entirely  uncon- 
nected with  England,  and  unbiafled  by  national 
prejudice,  or  views  of  party,  who  vindicates  the 
character  of  Great  Britain,  and  expofes  the  folly 
of  regarding  her  wealth  and  power  as  detrimen- 
tal to  the  profperity,  and  incompatible  with  the 
fecurity  of  the  reft  of  Europe. 

With  refpecl  to  the  tranflation  itfelf,  the  defire 
of  rendering  my  Author  with  fidelity  muft  be  my 
apology  for  many  of  the  defecls  that  will  be 
found  in  it.  As  ftrength  of  argument  is  more 
looked  for  than  elegance  of  ftyle  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  I  may  entreat  pardon  for  the  Germanifms 
which,  I  fear,  too  frequently  occur  in  this  Eng- 
lifli  verfion  of  Mr^  Gentz's  work. 

London,  May 
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No.  I. 

CONTENTION  between  his  Britannic  Majefty>  and  the 
Emperor  of  Rujfia,  figned   at    St.    PtUrflurgb    the 
June  1  80  1. 


In  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  undivided  Trinity. 

AHE  mutual  defire  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias,  being  not 
only  to  come  to  an  tmderftanding  between  themfelves 
with  refpeft  to  the  differences  which  have  lately  interrupt- 
ed the  good  underftanding  and  friendly  relations  which 
fubfifted  between  the  two  ftates  ;  but  alfo  to  prevent,  by 
frank  and  precife  explanations  upon  the  navigation  of 
their  refpedlive  fubjects,  the  renewal  of  fimilar  alterca- 
tions and  troubles  which  might  be  the  confequence  of 
them  ;  and  the  common  objedl  of  the  folicitude  of  their 
faid  Majefties  being  to  fettle,  as  foon  as  can  be  done,  an 
equitable  arrangement  of  thofe  differences,  and  an  inva- 
riable determination  of  their  principles  upon  the  rights  of 
neutrality,  in  their  application  to  their  refpe&ive  mo- 
narchies, in  order  to  unite  more  clofely  the  ties  of  friend- 
(hip  and  good  intercourfe,  of  which  they  acknowledge 
the  utility  and  the  benefits  j  have  named  and  chofen  for 

their 
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their  plenipotentiaries,  vlt.  his  Majefty  the  King  of  th» 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Alleyne 
Lord  Baron  Sti  Helens,  his  faid  Majefty's  Privy  Coun- 
fellor,  and  his  Ambaifador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias ; 
and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  RufTias,  Sieur 
Nikita  Count  de  Panin,  his  Privy  Counfellor,  Mi- 
nifter  of  State  for  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
prefent  Chamberlain,  Knight  Grand  Crofs  of  the  orders 
of  St.  Alexander  Newfky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  firft 
clafs,  of  that  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  of  Merit,  of  the 
Red  Eagle,  and  of  St.  Lazarus;  \vho,  after  having 
communicated  their  refpedlive  full  powers,  and  found 
them  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the 
following  points  and  articles  : 

ARTICLE    I. 

There  (hall  be  hereafter  between  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty and  his  Imperial  Majcfly  of  all  the  Ruflias,  their 
fubje&s,  the  ftates  and  countries  under  their  dominion, 
good  and  unalterable  friendfhip  and  underftanding  ;  and 
all  the  political,  commercial,  and  other  relations  of 
common  utility  between  the  refpe&ive  fubje&s,  (hall 
fubfift  as  formerly,  without  their  being  difturbed  or 
troubled  in  any  manner  whatever. 

ARTICLE    II. 

His  Biltannic  Majefty  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias 
declare,  that  they  will  watch  over  the  moft  rigorous  ex- 
ecution of  the  prohibiiions  againfl  the  trade  of  contra- 
band 
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band  of  their  fubje&s  with  the  enemies  of  either  of  the 
high  contracting  parties. 

ARTICLE    III. 

His  Britannic  Majefty  and  his  Imperial  Majefty  of  all 
the  Rulfias  having  refolved  to  place  under  a  fufficient 
fafeguard  the  freedom  of  commerce  and  navigation  of 
their  fubjedts,  in  cafe  one  of  them  (hall  be  at  war, 
whilft  the  other  fhall  be  neuter,  have  agreed  t — 

1.  That  the  fhips  of  the  neutral  power  may  navigate 
freely  to  the  ports,  and  upon  the  coafts  of  the  nations  at 
war. 

2.  That  the  effects  embarked  on  board  neutral  fhips 
fhall  be   free,   with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
and  of  enemy's  property  ;  and  it  is  agreed  not  to  com- 
prife  under  the  denomination  of  the  latter,  the  merchan- 
dife  of  the    produce,    growth,    or   manufacture    of  the 
countries  at  war,    which  fhould  have  been  acquired  by 
the   fubjedts  of  the  neutral  power,  and  mould  be  tranf- 
ported  for  their  account,  which  merchandiie   cannot  be 
cxcepted  in  any  cafe  from  the  freedom  granted  to  the 
flag  of  the  faid  power. 

3.  That  in  order  to  avoid  all  equivocation  and  mif- 
underftanding    of    what     ought   to     be    confidercd    as 
contraband  of  war,  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  his  Im- 
perial Majefty  of   all  the   Ruflias,    declare,    conform- 
ably  to  the   nth   article    of    the  treaty   of  commerce 
concluded  between  the  two  crowns  on  the  roth  (21  ft) 
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February  1797,  that  they  acknowledge  as  fuch  the 
following  articles  only  ;  viz. — cannons,  mortars,  fire- 
arms, piftols,  bombs,  grenades,  balls,  bullets,  firelocks, 
flints,  matches,  gunpowder,  faltpetre,  fulphur,  cui- 
rafles,  pikes,  fwords,  fword-belts,  knapfacks,  faddles 
and  bridles  ;  excepting,  however,  the  quantity  of  the 
faid  articles  which  may  be  neceflary  for  the  defence  of  the 
{hip  and  of  thofe  who  compofe  the  crew  ;  and  all  other 
articles  whatever  not  enumerated  here  mall  not  be  re- 
puted warlike  and  naval  ftores,  nor  be  fubje&  to  con- 
fifcation,  and  of  courfe  (hall  pafs  freely,  without  being 
fubje&ed  to  the  fmalleft  difficulty,  unlefs  they  be  con- 
fidered  enemy's  property  in  the  fenfe  above  fpecified. 
It  is  alfo  agreed,  that  that  which  is  ftipulated  in  the 
prefent  article  (hall  not  be  prejudicial  to  the  particular 
imputations  of  one  or  the  other  crown  with  other  powers, 
by  which  articles  of  a  fimilar  kind  fhould  be  referved,. 
prohibited,  or  permitted. 

4.  That  in  order  to  determine  what  characterizes  a 
blockaded  port,    that  denomination   is  given   only   to  a 
port  where  there  is,    by  the  difpofitions  of  the  power 
which  attacks  it  with   (hips  ftationary,    or   fufficiently 
near,  an  evident  danger  in  entering. 

5.  That  the  fliips  of  the  neutral  power  {hall  not  be 
flopped  but  upon  jufl  caufes  and  evident  fads  :  that  they 
be  tried  without  delny,   and  that  the  proceeding  be  al- 
ways uniform,  prompt,  and  legal, 

In  order  the  better  to  enQire  the  refpeft  due  tothefe 
fttpulations,  di&ated  by  the  fmcere  defire  of  conciliating 

every 
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every  intereft,  and  to  give  a  new  proof  of  their  up- 
rightnefs  and  love  of  juftice,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties enter  here  into  the  moil  formal  engagement  to  re- 
new the  fevered  prohibitions  to  their  captains,  whether 
of  fhips  of  war  or  merchantmen,  to  take,  keep,  or 
Conceal  on  board  their  ihips,  any  of  the  reticles  which, 
in  the  terms  of  the  prefent  convention,  may  be  reputed 
contraband,  and  reflectively  to  take  care  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  which  they  (hall  have  publifhed  in 
their  admiralties,  and  wherever  it  (hall  be  neceflary. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

The  two  high  contracting  parties,  wifhingalfo  to  pre- 
vent all  fubje&  of  diflenfion  in  future  by  limiting  the 
right  of  fearch  of  merchant  (hips  going  under  convoy  to 
thofe  cafes  only,  in  which  the  belligerent  power  might 
experience  a  real  prejudice  by  the  abufe  of  the  neutral 
flag,  have  agreed, 

1.  That  the  right  of  fearching  merchant  fhips  be- 
longing to  the  fubjecls  of  one  of  the  contracting  powers, 
and  navigated  under  convoy  of  a  (hip  of  war  of  the  faid 
power,  (hall  only  be  exercifed  by  (hips  of  war  of  the 
belligerent    party,    and  (hall  never  extend  to  letters  of 
marque,  privateers,  or  other  veiTcls,  which   do  not  be- 
long to  the  royal  or  imperial  fleet  of  their  Majefties,  but 
which  their  fubjefts  (hall  have  fitted  out  for  war. 

2.  That  the  proprietors  of   all    merchant  (hips    be- 
longing to  the  fubje&s  of  one  of  the  contracting  fove- 
leigns,  which  (hall  be  deftined  to  fail  under  convoy  of  a 
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(hip  of  war,  (hall  be  required,  before  they  receive  their 
failing  orders,  to  produce  to  the  commander  of  the  con- 
voy, their  paflports  and  certificates,  or  fea  letters,  in  the 
form  annexed  to  the  prefent  treaty. 

3.  That  when  fuch  (hip  of  war,  having  under  convoy 
merchant  (hips,  mail  be  met  with  by  a  (hip  or  (hips  of 
war  of  the  other  contracting  party,  who  (hall  then  be  in 
a  (late  of  war,  in  order  to  avoid  all  diforder,  they  ihall 
keep  out  of  cannon  (hot,  unlefs  the  ftate  of  the  fea,  or 
the  place  of  meeting,  render  a  nearer  approach  necef- 
fary ;  and  the  commander  of  the  (hip  of  the  belligerent 
power  (hall  fend  a  boat  on  board  the  convoy,  where  they 
fhall  proceed  reciprocally  to  the  verification  of  the  papers 
and  certificates  that  are  to  prove  on  one  part,  that  the 
Ihip  of  war  is  authorized  to  take  under  its  efcort  fuch  or 
fuch  merchant  (hips  of  its  nation,   laden  with   fuch  a 
cargo,  and  for  fuch  a  port :  on  the  other  part,  that  the 
(hip  of  war  of  the  belligerent  party  belongs  to  the  royal 
or  imperial  fleet  of  their  Majefties. 

4.  This  verification  made,  no  fcarch  (hall  take  place, 
if  the  papers  are  found  in  form,  and  if  there  exifts  no 
good  motive  for  fufpicion.     In   the  contrary  cafe,  the 
commander  of  the  neutral  (hip  of  war  (being  duly  re- 
quired thereto  by  the  commander  of  the  (hip  or  (hips  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  power)  is  to  bring  to  and  detain  his 
convoy  during  the  time  neceflary  for  the  fearch  of  the 
fliips  which  compofe  it,  and  he  (hall  have  the  faculty  of 
naming  and  delegating  one  or  more  officers  to  aflift  at 
the  fearch  of  the  faid  fliips,  which  (hall  be  done  in  his 
prefente  on  board  each  merchant  (hip,  conjointly  with 
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one  or  more  officers  appointed  by  the  commander  of  the 
fhip  of  the  belligerent  party. 

5.  If  it  happen  that  the  commander  of  the  fhip  or 
fhips  of  the  power  at  war,  having  examined  the  papers 
found  on  board,  and  having  interrogated  the  mailer  and 
crew  of  the  (hip,  (hall  fee  juft  and  fufficient  reafon  to 
detain  the  merchant  (hip,  in  order  to  proceed  to  an  ulte- 
rior fearch,  he  (hall  notify  fuch  intention  to  the  com- 
mander of  the  convoy,  who  (hall  have  the  power  to 
order  an  officer  to  remain  on  board  the  (hip  thus  de- 
tained, and  to  affift  at  the  examination  of  the  caufe  of 
her  detention.  The  merchant  (hip  (hall  be  carried  im- 
mediately to  the  nearcfl  and  mod  convenient  port  be- 
longing to  the  belligerent  power,  and  the  ulterior  fearch 
fhall  be  carried  on  with  all  poffible  diligence. 

ARTICLE    V. 

It  is  in  like  manner  agreed,  that  if  any  merchant 
fhip  thus  convoyed  fhould  be  detained  without  jnft  and 
fufficient  caufe,  the  commander  of  the  fhip  or  (hips  of 
war  of  the  belligerent  power  (hall  not  only  be  bound  to 
make  to  the  owners  of  the  (hip  and  of  the  cargo,  a  full 
and  perfect  compenfation  for  all  the  lofles,  expenfcs, 
damages,  and  cofts,  occafioned  by  fuch  a  detention,  but 
fhall  moreover  undergo  an  ulterior  punifhment  for  every 
a&  of  violence  or  other  fault  which  he  may  have  com- 
mittcd,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  may  require. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  convoying  fhip  fhall  not  be  per- 
mitted, under  any  pretext  whatfoever,  to  refift  by  force 
the  detention  of  the  merchant  fhip  or  fhips  by  the  fhip 
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or  (hips  of  war  of  the  belligerent  power ;  an  obligation 
which  the  commander  of  a  fhip  of  war  with  convoy  is 
not  bound  to  obferve  towards  letters  of  marque  and  pri- 
vateers. 

ARTICLE  vr* 

The  high  contracting  parties  fhall  give  precife  and 
efficacious  orders  that  the  judgments  upon  prizes  made 
at  fi  a  ihall  be  conformable  with  the  rules  of  the  mod 
exact  juftice  and  equity;  that  they  fhall  be  given  by 
judges  above  fufpicion,  and  who  (hall  not  be  interefted 
in  the  affair  in  queftion.  The  government  of  the  refpec- 
tive  ftates  fhall  take  care  that  the  faid  decifions  fhall  be 
fpeedily  and  duly  executed,  according  to  the  forms  pre- 
fcribed.  And  in  cafe  of  an  unfounded  detention,  or 
other  contravention  to  the  regulaiions  ftipulated  by  the 
prefent  article,  the  owners  of  fuch  fhip  and  cargo  fhall 
be  allowed  damages  proportioned  to  the  lofs  occafioned 
thereby.  The  rules  to  obfeive  for  thefe  damages,  and 
for  the  cafe  of  unfounded  detention,  as  alfo  the  prin- 
ciples to  follow  for  the  purpofe  of  accelerating  the  pro- 
cefs,  fhall  be  the  matter  of  additional  articles,  which 
the  contracting  parties  agree  to  fettle  between  them, 
and  which  fhall  have  the  fame  force  and  validity  as  if 
they  were  infertcd  in  the  prefent  aft.  For  this  effect, 
their  Britannic  and  Imperial  Majefties  mutually  engage 
to  put  their  hand  to  the  falutary  work,  which  may  ferve 
for  the  completion  of  thefe  (tipulations,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  each  other,  without  delay,  the  views  which 
may  be  fuggefted  to  them  by  their  equal  folicitude,  to 
prevent  the  lead  grounds  for  difpute  in  future, 

ARTICI  E 
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ARTICLE   VII. 

To  obviate  all  the  inconveniencies  which  may  ar  fe 
from  the  bad  faith  of  thofe  who  avail  therafelves  of  the 
flag  of  a  nation  without  belonging  to  it,  it  is  agreed  to 
cftablifli  for  an  inviolable  rule*  that  any  veffel  whatever, 
in  order  to  be  confidered  as  the  property  of  the  country, 
the  flag  of  whidh  it  carries,  muft  have  on  board  the 
captain  of  the  (hip,  and  one  half  of  the  crew  of  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  the  papers  and  palfports  in 
due  and  perfect' form  ;  but  every  ve&el  which  (hail  not 
obferve  this  rule,  and  which  fhall  infringe  the  ordi- 
nances publifhed  on  that  head,  fhall  lofe  ail  rights  to  the 
protection  of  the  contracting  powers. 

ARTICLE    VIII. 

The  principles  and  meafnres  adopted  by  the  prefent 
a£l  fhall  be  alike  applicable  to  all  the  maritime  wars  in 
which  one  of  the  two  powers  may  be  engaged,  whilft 
the  other  remains  neutral.  Thefe  ftipulations  fhall  in 
confequence  be  regarded  as  permanent,  and  fhall  ferve 
for  a  conftant  rule  to  the  contracting  powers  in  matters 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  his  Majefty 
the  King  of  Sweden,  fhall  be  immediately  invited  by 
his  Imperial  Majefty,  in  the  name  of  the  two  contract- 
ing parties,  to  accede  to  the  prelcnt  convention,  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  renew  and  confirm  their  refpe&ive 
treaties  of  commerce  with  his  Britannic  Majefty  ;  and 
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his  faid  Majefty  engages,  by  ads  which  fhall  have 
blifhed  that  agreement,  to  render  and  reftore  to  each  of 
thefe  powers  ail  the  prizes  that  have  been  taken  from 
them,  as  well  as  the  territories  and  countries  under  their 
dominion,  which  have  been  conquered  by  the  arms  of 
his  Britannic  Maj^fty  fmce  the  rupture,  in  the  (late  in 
•which  thofe  poflellions  were  found  at  the  period  at  which 
the  troojvs  of  his  Britannic  Majefty  entered  them.  The 
orders  of  his  faid  Majefty  for  the  reftitution  of  thofe  prizes 
and  conquefts  fhall  be  immediately  expedited  after  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratifications  of  the  ads  by  which  Sweden 
»nd  Denmark  fhall  accede  to  the  prefent  treaty. 

ARTICLE  x. 

The  prefent  convention  fhall  be  ratified  by  the  twq 
contracting  parties,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
St.  Peterfburgh  in  the  fpace  of  two  months  at  furtheft, 
from  the  day  of  the  fignature. 

In  faith  of  which  the  refpedive  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfectly  flmilar, 
figned  with  their  hands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Peterfburgh  the  !57tn  June>  1801. 

(L.  S.)  ST.  HELENS. 

(L.  S.)  N.  Ctc.  DE  PANIN, 


Formula  of  the  Paffports  end  Sea  Letters  which  are  to  If 

delivered  in  the  rcfpeftive  Admiralties  of  the  States  of 

the  two  Higi?  Controlling  Parties,  to  the  Ships  and  Vef- 

fels  which  Jhall  fa.  i  from  them,  conformable  to  Article  IV. 

ef  the  prefent  Treaty. 

BE  it  known  that  we  have  given  leave  and  permiflion 

to  N .  of  the  city  or  place  of  N ,  mafter  and 

conductor  of  the  fhip  N ,  belonging  to  N ,  of  the 

port  of  N ,  of tons  or  thereabouts,  now  lying  in 

the  port  or  harbour  of  N ,  to  fail  from  thence  to 

N <,  laden  w-iih  N ,  on  account  of  N ,  after 

the  faid  ihip  Ihall  have  been  vifited  before  its  departure  in 
the  ufnal  manner  by  the  officers  appointed  for  that  pur- 

pofe  ;  and  the  faid  N ,  or  fuch  other  as  (hall  be  vefted 

wrh  powers  to  replace  him,  fhall  be  obliged  to  produce 
in  every  port  or  harbour  which  he  fhall  enter  with  the  faid 
veffel  to  the  officers  of  the  place,  the  prefent  licenfe,  and 

to  carry  the  flag  of  N ,  during  his  voyage. 

In  faith  of  which,  &c. 


FIRST   SEPARATE    ARTICLE. 

THE  pure  and  magnanimous  intentions  of  his  Majefty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias  having  already  induced 
him  to  reftore  the  veflels  and  goods  of  Britifh  fubjedts, 
which  had  been  fequeftered  in  Ruflia,  his  faid  Majefty 
confirms  that  difpofition  in  its  whole  extent;  and  his  Bri- 
tannic Majefty  engages  himfelf  alfo  to  give  immediate 
orders  for  taking  off  all  feqneftration  laid  upon  the  Ruffian, 
Danifh,  and  Svvedifli  properties,  detained  in  Englifh 
ports,  and  to  prove  ft  ill  more  his  fincere  defire  to  termi- 
nate amicably  the  differences  which  have  arifen  between 
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Great  Britain  and  the  northern  Courts  ;  and  in  order  that 
no  new  incident  may  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  this 
falutary  work,  his  Britannic  Majefty  binds  himfelf  to  give 
orders  to  the  commanders  of  his  forces  by  land  and  fea, 
tha:  the  armiitice  now  fubfifling  with  the  Courts  of  Den- 
mark and  Sweden  mail  be  prolonged  for  a  terin  of  three 
months  from  the  date  of  this  day  ;  and  his  Majefty  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias,  guided  by  the  fame  motives, 
undertakes,  in  the  name  of  his  allies,  to  have  this  armi- 
flice  maintained  during  the  faid  term. 

This  feparate  article  (hall  have  the  fame  force  and  va- 
lidity as  if  it  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty 
figned  this  day  ;  and  the  ratifications  thereof  mail  be  ex- 
changed at  the  fame  time. 

In  faith  of  which,  the  refpe&ive  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfectly  fimilar, 
figned  with  their  hands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  aflrxed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  Tf  June  1801. 

(L.  S.)  ST.  HELENS. 

(L.  S.)  N.  Ctc.  DE  PANIN. 


SECOND    SEPARATE    ARTICLE. 

THE  differences  and  mifunderftandings  which  fubfifted 
between  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majetty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Ruffias,  being  thus  terminated,  and  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  prefent  Convention  not  giving  further 

room 
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room  to  fear  that  they  can  in  future  difturb  the  harmony 
2nd  good  underftanding  which  the  two  high  contracting 
parties  have  at  heart  to  confolidate,  their  faid  Majefties 
corvfirm  anew,  by  the  prefent  Convention,  the  treaty  of 
commerce  of  the  loth  February  (21)  1797,  of  which 
all  the  ftipulations  are  here  cited,  to  be  maintained  in  their 
tyhole  extent. 

This  feparate  article  fhall  have  the  fame  force  and  vali- 
dity as  if  it  were  inferted  word  for  word  in  the  Treaty 
figned  this  day  ;  and  the  ratifications  thereof  fhail  be  ex- 
changed at  the  fame  time. 

In  faith  of  which  the  refpedYiye  plenipotentiaries  have 
caufed  to  be  made  two  copies  thereof  perfectly  (invJar, 
figned  with  their  hands,  and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  their 
arms  to  be  affixed  thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Peterfburgh  the  JT  June  1801. 

(L.  S.)  ST.  HELENS. 

(L.  S.)  N.  Ctc.  DE  PANIN. 


DECLARATION. 

ALTHOUGH  the  magnanimous  intention  of  his  Impe- 
rial Majefty  of  all  the  Ruffias  to  do  full  and  entire  juftice 
to  thofe  Britifh  fubjects  who  have  fuffered  lofles  during  the 
troubles  which  have  difturbed  the  good  intelligence  be- 
tween his  empire  and  Great  Britain,  be  already  proved  by 
facts,  his  Imperial  Majefty,  confulting  folely  his  good 
faith,  has  moreover  authorized  the  underflgned  plenipo- 
tentiary to  declare,  as  he  does  declare  by  thefe  prefents : 

"  That 
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"  That  all  the  mips,  the  merchandi  fc,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  Britifh  fubjedls,  which  had  been  fequeftrMed  du- 
ring the  laft  reign  in  Ruflia,  mall  not  only  be  faithfully 
reflored  to  the  faid  Britifii  fubje&s,  or  to  their  agents,  but 
alfo  that  for  the  effeds  v/hich  may  have  been  alienaved  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  impoflible  for  them  to  be  re- 
flored in  kind,  a  fuitable  equivalent  (hall  be  granted  to 
the  proprietors,  which  equivalent  mall  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined according  to  the  rules  of  equity," 

In  faith  of  which  we,  plenipotentiary  of  his  Imperial 
Majefty  of  all  the  Ruffias,  have  figned  the  prefent  decla- 
ration, and  have  caufed  the  feal  of  our  arms  to  be  affixed 
thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Peterfburgh,  T5T  June,  1801. 

(L.  S.)  N.  Cte.  DE  PANIN. 


No.  II. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES  figncd  at  Mofcow  tie  2//* 
Oflober  1801,  to  the  Convention  between  his  Majcfty  and 
the  Emperor  of  Ruflia,  concluded  at  Si,  Peterjburgb 
the  y/£  June  1801. 

\VHEREAS  by  the  Vlth  article  of  the  Convention 
concluded  the  Vth  June  1801,  between  his  Britannic 
Majefty,  and  his  Imperial  Majefty  of  all  the  Ruflias,  it 
was  ftipulated  that  the  two  high  contracting  parties 
ihould  mutually  agree  on  fomc  additional  articles,  which 

ihould 


ftiould  fix  the  regulations  and  principles  to  be  obferved, 
as  well  for  accelerating  the  judicial  proceedings  upon 
captures  made  at  fea,  as  for  the  damages  which  iliould 
be  allowed  to  the  owners  of  neutral  (hips  and  cargoes,  in 
cafes  of  unfounded  detention,  their  faid  Majefties  have 
named  and  authorized  for  this  purpofe,  viz.  his  Majefty 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ani 
Ireland,  Alleyne  Lord  Baron  St.  Helens,  a  Peer  of  the 
faid  United  Kingdom,  one  of  his  faid  Majefty's  moil 
honourable  Privy  Council,  and  his  AmbafTador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majerty  the  Emperor  of 
all  the  Ruflias  ;  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Ruffias,  the  Sieur  Alexander  Prince  de  Kourakin,  his 
Vice  Chancellor,  Actual  Privy  Counfellor,  Minifter 
of  the  Council  of  State,  Actual  Chamberlain,  Grant! 
Chancellor  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St,  John  of  Jerufo- 
lem,  and  Knight  of  the  Ruilian  Orders  of  St.  Andrew, 
of  St.  Alexander  Newfky,  and  of  St.  Anne  of  the  Firft 
Clafs;  of  thofe  of  Pruflia,  of  the  Black  and  Red  Eagles  ; 
of  thofe  of  Denmark,  of  the  Danebrog,  and  of  the  Per- 
fect Union  ;  and  Grand  Crofs  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of 
St.  John  of  Jerufalem  :  and  the  Sieur  Victor  Count  de 
Kotfchoubey,  his  Actual  Privy  Counfellor,  Minifter  for 
the  Department  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Senator,  Actual 
Chamberlain,  and  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  St.  Alexan- 
der Newfky,  of  St.  Vladimir  of  the  Second  Clafs  ;  and 
Commander  of  the  Sovereign  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  who,  in  virtue  of  their  refpective  full  powers, 
have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles ; 

ARTICLE    I. 

In  cafe  of  unfounded  detention,  or  other  contravention 
of  the  eftablifhed  regulations;  the  owners  of  the  veflel  and 

cargo 


cargo  fo  detained  (hall  be  allowed  compensation  for  each 
day's  demurrage,  proportionate  to  the  lofs  they  ihall  have 
fuftained,  according  to  the  freight  of  the  faid  (hip,  and 
the  nature  of  its  cargo. 

ARTICLE    II. 

If  the  minifters  pf  one  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties, or  any  other  perfons  accredited  by  the  fame  to  the 
belligerent  power,  fhould  remonflrate  againft  the  fen- 
fence  which  fhall  have  been  pafled  by  the  refpe&ive 
courts  of  admiralty  upon  the  faid  captures,  appeal  fhall 
be  made  in  Ruflia,  to  the  Direding  Senate,  and  in  Great 
Britain,  to  his  Majefty's  Privy  Council. 

ARTICLE    III. 

Care  (hall  be  taken  on  both  fides  fcrupuloufly  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  regulations  and  precautions  agreed 
upon  in  the  prefent  Convention  have  been  obferved, 
which  (hall  be  done  with  all  poflible  difpatch.  The  t«wo 
high  contracting  parties  moreover  mutually  engage  to 
adopt  the  moft  efficacious  meafures,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  fentences  of  their  feveral  tribunals  refpe&ing  cap- 
tures made  at  fea  being  fubje&  to  any  unneceflary  delay. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

The  goods  in  litigation  cannot  be  fold  or  unloaded  be* 
fore  final  judgment,  without  an  urgent  and  real  neceflity, 
•which  (hall  have  been  proved  before  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty, and  by  virtue  of  a  commiflion  to  this  effect ;  and 
the  captors  fhall  by  no  means  be  permitted  to  remove 
or  take  away  on  their  own  authority,  either  openly  or 
clandeftinely,  any  thing  from  a  veflel  fo  detained. 

Thefe 


cx 

Thefe  additional  articles,  making  part  of  the  conven- 
tion figned  the  yth  June  1801,  in  the  names  of  their 
Britannic  and  Imperial  Majefties,  (hall  have  the  fame 
force  and  validity  as  if  they  were  inferted  word  for  word 
in  the  faid  Convention. 

In  whrrefs  whereof,  we  the  underfigned,  furnifhed  with 
foil  powers  of  their  faid  Majeflies,  have  figned,  in  their 
names,  the  prefent  additional  articles,  and  have  affixed 
the  leal  of  our  arms  thereto. 

Done  at  Mofcow,  the  \°t\\  October  1801. 

(L.  S.)        ST.  HELENS. 

(L.  S.)        Le  Prince  de  KOURAKIM. 

(L.  S.)        Le  Comte  de  KOTSCHOUBEY. 


DECLARATION  explanatory  of  the  Second  Sefiion  of  the 
Third  Article  of  the  Convention,  concluded  at  Peter/burgh 
the  y/£  June   1801,  between  his  Majcjiy  and  the  Em- 
peror of    Ruffia,  figned  at  Mofcow  the   ^th    Oftober 
1801. 

IN  order  to  prevent  any  doubt  or  miftinderftanding 
with  regard  to  the  contents  of  the  fecond  fe&ion  of  the 
third  article  of  the  Convention  concluded  the  ^th  June 
1801,  between  his  Britannic  Majefty,  and  his  Majefly 
tlie  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias,  the  faid  high  contrad- 
ing  parties  have  agreed  and  declare,  that  the  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation  granted  by  the  faid  article 
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to  the  fubjc£ls  of  a  neutral  power,  does  not  authorize 
them  to  carry,  in  time  of  war,  the  produce  or  merchan- 
dife  of  the  colonies  of  the  belligerent  power  direct  to 
the  continental  pofleflions,  nor  vice  Vfrfa,  from  the 
mother-country  to  the  enemies' colonies  ;  but  that  the  faid 
fubje&s  are  however  to  enjoy  the  fame  advantages  and 
facilities  in  this  commerce  as  are  enjoyed  by  the  moft 
favoured  nations,  and  efpecialJy  by  the  United  States  of 
America. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we,  plenipotentiaries  of  their 
faid  Majefties,  have  figned  the  prefent  declaration,  and 
have  affixed  the  feals  of  our  arms  thereto. 

At  Mofcow,  the  -^th  October  1801. 

(L.  S.)        ST.  HELENS. 

(L.  S.)         Le  Prince  de  KouRAKIN. 

(L.  S.)        LeCompte  de  KOTSCHOUBEY. 


ACT  of  ACCESSION  of  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Den« 
mark  and  Norway  to  the  Convention  of  the  l-Jth  June 
1 80 1 ,  and  Acceptance  of  his  Majejly  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Moft  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Rufiias,  having,  in  purfuance  of  their  mutual 
defire  to  terminate,  in  the  moft  equitable  manner,  the 
differences  which  had  arifen  between  them,  as  well  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  other  maritime  powers 

of 
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of  the  North,  refpecling  the  navigation  of  their  refpe£live 
fubjecls,  concluded  a  Convention,  figned  by  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries at  St.  Peterfburgh,  the  yth  June  of  the  prefent 
year:  and  their  common  folicitude  extending  itfelf  not 
only  to  prevent  flmilar  altercations  in  future,  and  the 
troubles  which  might  refult  therefrom,  by  eftablifhing 
and  applying  the  principles  and  rights  of  neutrality  in 
the  refpedlive  monarchies,  but  alfo  to  render  this  fyftem 
common  and  equally  advantageous  to  the  maritime  pow- 
ers of  the  North  ;  it  was  ftipulated  by  the  ninth  article 
of  the  faid  Convention,  that  his  Danifh  Majefty  mould 
be  invited  by  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias, 
in  the  name  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  to  accede 
to  the  faid  Convention  ;  and  his  Majefty  the  King  of 
Denmark  and  Norway,  animated  with  the  fame  fenti- 
ments  of  conciliation  and  peace,  and  defirous  of  re- 
moving every  thing  which  has  interrupted,  or  might 
hereafter  interrupt,  the  good  underftanding  between  their 
Britannic  and  Danifh  Majefties,  and  to  re-eftablifh  fully 
on  its  former  footing  the  ancient  harmony,  and  ftate  of 
things,  fuch  as  they  exifted  by  his  Danim  Majefty's 
treaties,  and  conventions  with  Great  Britain,  his  faid  Ma- 
jefty has  not  hefitated  to  liften  to  the  invitation  made  ta 
him  to  accede  to  the  faid  Convention,  figned  at  St.  Peterf- 
burgh the  V  June  laft. 

To  effect  this  falutary  purpofe,  and  to  give  to  this  a& 
of  accefllon,  and  to  the  acceptance  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty, every  poflible  authenticity,  and  every  accuftomed 
folemnity,  their  faid  Majefties  have  named  for  their  ple- 
nipotentiaries, viz.  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Alleyne 
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Lord  Baron  St.    Helens,    a   Peer  of    the  faid  United 
Kingdom,   one  of  his  faid  Majefty's  tndft  Honourable 
Privy  Council,  and  his  AmbafTador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary   to  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Ruflias  ;    and  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Denmark  and 
Norway,  the  Sleur  Francis  Xavier  Jofeph,    Count    de 
Dannefkiold  Lb'wendal,  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em- 
pire, Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
Major  General  in  the  fervice  of  his  Danifh  Majefty, 
Commander  of  his  Marine  Forces,  and  his  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary and  Minifter  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Majefty 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruflias  ;  who,  after  having  re- 
ciprocally exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  concluded  and  agreed,  that  all 
the  articles  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  his 
Majefty  the  King  of    the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Ruflias,  the  y  th  June  of  the  prefent  year,  as  well  as 
the  feparate  articles  annexed  thereto,  and  the  additional 
ones   concluded  the  2T°th   O&ober  1801,  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries  of  their  faid  Majefties,  in  all  the  caufts, 
conditions,    and  obligations,    are  to   be  confidered  as 
having  been  agreed  upon,    done,   and  concluded,  word 
for  word,  by  their  Britannic  and  Danifh  Majefties  them- 
felves,  in  quality  of  principal  contra&ing  parties,  fave 
and  except  the  differences  which  refult  from  the  nature 
of  the  treaties,  and  engagements  antecedently  fubfifting 
between  England  and  Denmark,    of  which  the  conti- 
nuance and  renewal  are  fecured  by  the  aforefaid  Conven- 
tion ;  and  with  the  exprefs  ftipulation  on  the  part  of  the 
high  contracting  and  acceding  parties,  that  the  ftipula- 
tion of  the  fecond  article  of  the  additional  articles,  figned 
I  at 


at  Mofcow  the  \°th  O&ober  1801,  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  their  Britannic  and  Imperial  Majeflies,  which 
fixes  that  the  adjudication  of  caufes  in  litigation  (hall,  in 
the  laft  refort,  be  carried  by  appeal  in  Ruflia,  before 
the  Direding  Senate,  and  in  Great  Britain  before  his 
Majefty's  Privy  Council,  is  to  be  underftood,  as  with 
regard  to  Denmark,  that  the  faid  adjudications  (hall  be 
there  carried  by  appeal  before  the  Supreme  Tribunal  of 
that  kingdom. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  faid  Convention,  figned  the  yth  June,  the  fe- 
parate  articles  annexed  thereto,  and  the  additional  ones 
concluded  the  Vth  October  1801,  fhould  be  inferted 
here,  word  for  word. 

[Fiat  infertio.] 

In  confequence  of  all  which,  his  Majefty  the  King  of 
Denmark  accedes,  by  virtue  of  the  prefent  a&,  to  the 
faid  Convention,  and  to  the  faid  feparate  and  additional 
articles,  fuch  as  they  are  herein-before  tranfcribed, 
without  any  exception  or  referve,  declaring,  and  pro- 
mifing  to  fulfil  all  the  claufes,  conditions,  and  obliga- 
tions thereof,  as  far  as  regards  himfelf ;  and  his  Majefty 
the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  accepts  the  prefent  acceflion  of  his  Danifb  Ma- 
jefty, and  in  like  manner  promifes,  on  his  part,  to  ful- 
fil all  the  articles,  claufes,  and  conditions  contained  in 
the  faid  Convention,  and  the  feparate  and  additional  ar- 
ticles herein-before  inferted,  without  any  exception  or 
referve. 

h.2  The 
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The  ratifications  of  the  prefent  A&  of  Accefllon,  and 
Acceptance,  fhall  be  exchanged  in  the  fpace  of  two 
months,  or  fooner  if  poffible  ;  and  the  flipulations  of 
the  faid  Convention  (hall,  at  the  fame  time,  be  carried 
into  execution  as  fpeedily  as  poflible,  regard  being  had 
to  the  full  and  entire  rt-eftablifhment  of  the  ftate  of 
things,  fuch  as  it  was  before  the  period  of  the  mifun- 
derftandings  which  are  now  fo  happily  terminated. 

In  witnefs  whereof,  we  the  underfigned,  by  virtue  of 
our  full  powers,  have  figned  the  prefent  a£t,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  feal  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Mofcow  the  *.?th  October  1801. 

(L,  S.)     ST.  HELENS. 

(L.  S.)     F.  X.  J.  Ctc.  de  DANNESKIOLD-LOWENDAL. 


ACT  of  ACCESSION  of  his  Majeftj  the  King  of  Swe- 
den, to  the  Convention  of  the  V7  June  1801,  and 
Acceptance  of  his  Jtfajtfty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

In  the  Name  of  the  Mod  Holy  and  Undivided  Trinity. 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majefty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  RufTias,  having  terminated,  by  a  Convention 
concluded  at  St.  Peterfburgh  the  V  June  1801,  the  dif- 
ferences which  had  ari fen  between  them  refpe&ing  the 

rights 
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rights  of  neutral  navigation  in  time  of  war,  and  his 
Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden,  equally  induced  by  the 
defire  of  removing  and  conciliating  the  diflenfions  which 
exifted  on  the  fame  fubjeft  between  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jefty and  himfelf,  having  confented,  in  confequence  of 
the  invitation  that  has  been  made  to  him,  to  accede  to 
the  above-mentioned  Convention ;  their  faid  Majeflies 
have  chofen  and  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries  to  this 
effect,  viz. — His  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Alleyne  Lord  Baron 
St.  Helens,  Peer  of  the  faid  United  Kingdom,  one  of 
his  Majefty's  moft  Honourable  Privy  Council,  and  his 
AmbafTador  Extraordinary  and  Miniftcr  Plenipotentiary 
to  his  Majefty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ruflias  ;  and  his 
Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  Sieur  Baron  Louis 
Bogiflas  Chriftopher  Court  de  Stedingk,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  his  Ambaflador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jefty of  all  the  Ruflias,  Lieutenant  General  of  his 
Armies,  Chamberlain,  Knight  and  Commander  of  his 
Orders,  Knight  of  the  Ruffian  Order  of  St.  Andrew, 
Knight  Grand  Crofs  of  his  Order  of  the  Sword,  Knight 
of  thofe  of  Ruflia,  of  St.  Alexander  Newfky,  and  of 
St.  Anne  of  the  Fir  ft  Clafs,  and  Knight  of  the  French 
Order  of  Military  Merit ;  who,  after  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  good  and  due  form, 
have  concluded  and  agreed  upon  what  follows  : — 

ARTICLE    I. 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden  accedes  by  the  pre- 
fent  tranfadion  with  his  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  the  Conven- 
tion which  was  concluded  between  his  faid  Majefty  and 
the  Emperor  of  all  the  Ruffias,  the  V  June  iSoi,  as 
well  as  to  the  firft  feparate  article  annexed  thereto,  and  to 
the  additional  ones  concluded  on  the  V  Oflober  1801, 
promifing  and  engaging  to  obferve  and  fulfil  all  the  fti- 
pulations,  claufes,  and  articles  therein  contained,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  if  his  Majefty  had  been  a  principal 
contracting  party  thereto,  fave  and  except  the  differences 
which  refult  from  the  tenour  of  the  treaties  and  engage- 
ments exifting  between  England  and  Sweden,  and  which 
are  to  be  renewed  and  confirmed  in  virtue  of  the  afore- 
faid  Convention. 

ARTICLE    II. 

His  Majefty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  acknowledges  on  his  fidei 
his  Majefty  the  King  of  Sweden  as  a  contracting 
party  in  the  Convention  concluded  at  Peterfburgh  the 
V  June  1 80 1,  and  binds  himfelf  in  the  moft  formal 
manner  to  obferve,  execute,  and  fulfil,  to  their  utmoft 
extent,  in  whatever  regards  his  faid  Majefty,  the  ftipu- 
lations,  claufes,  and  articles  of  the  faid  Convention,  and 
of  the  faid  firft  feparate  article,  and  of  the  additional 
ones  ;  fave  and  except  the  differences  which  refult  from 
the  tenour  of  the  treaties  and  engagements  exifting  be- 
tween England  and  Sweden,  and  which  are  to  be  re- 
newed and  confirmed  in  virtue  of  the  aforefaid  Con- 
vention. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  adjudication,  in  the  lad  refort, 
of  caufes  in  litigation,  which,  according  to  the  fecond 
article  of  the  aforefaid  additional  articles,  are  to  be 
brought  by  appeal  before  his  Majefty's  Privy  Council 
in  Great  Britain,  and  before  the  Directing  Senate  in 
Ruflia,  (hall,  in  Sweden,  be  brought  by  appeal  before 
the  Supreme  Tribunal,  in  Swedifh  Hogfta  Domftolen. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

In  order  to  prevent  any  inaccuracy,  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  faid  Convention,  as  well  as  the  faid  feparate 
and  additional  articles,  fhould  be  inferted  here  word  for 
word,  and  as  follows  :— 

[Fiat  infertio.] 

The  prefent  A&  of  Acceflion  (hall  be  ratified  in  good 
and  due  form,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  London 
in  the  fpace  of  two  months,  or  fooner  if  poflible,  from 
the  day  of  its  fignature. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  the  underftgned,  in  virtue  of 
our  full  powers,  have  figned  the  prefent  Act,  and  have 
thereunto  affixed  the  feal  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  St.  Peterfburgh  the  ff  March  1802. 

(L.  S.)        ST.  HELENS. 

(L,  S.)        COURT  STEDINCK, 
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No.  IV* 
LOANS,  1793  to  1802  induftvf* 

Years.  Sum  borrowed.  Rate  of  Intereft. 

£•  £•  *•  <?< 

•1793         —        4,500,000  —  4     3     4 

1794         — -       11,000,000  —  4  10  iu* 

'795         —       18,000,000  —  4  15     9 

1796  —       18,000,000  —  4  13     2{ 
(Imperial)  7,500,000  —  4  12     6 

1797  18,000,000       —      5  12     6 

WAR.  <{  —         14,500,000         —        (670 

.  (Imperial)    1,620,000       —       6  15  loj 

1798  —       17,000,000       —       6     4  ii 

1799  3,000,000       —       5  12     3! 
—       15,500,000       —      55° 

1800  —         2o?5OOjOOO          4    12       2$ 

LiSoi    - —   28,000,000   —   5  5  5^ 

ri8oi         8,500,000   »—   4  16  9 
PEACE. <  1802    —   25,000,000   —   3  18  i| 
v. —    1,500,000   • —   3  16  9 

There  would  be  much  to  obferve  on  this  account, 
unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  if  we  were 
fpeaking  of  the  refources  of  Great  Britain  in  general. 
But  our  object  was  only  to  fhew  that  Hauterivc  has 
miftaken  the  nature  of  thofe  refources,  fince  he  has 
fuppofed  that  at  the  peace  there  would  be  an  end  of 
them  ;  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  foundation  of  Public 
Credit  in  this  country,  fince  he  has  attributed  it  entirely 
to  the  effect  of  terror  and  alarm  ;  and  that  his  hopes 
have  been  too  fanguine,  if  he  has  expected  to  fee  the 
frrength  of  Great  Britain  diminished  by  a  peace  with 
France.  k 
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ON 


ON    THE 

STATE  OF  EUROPE 

BEFORE    AND    AfTER    THt 

FRENCH     REVOLUTION, 

.   &c. 


JL  HE  objeft  of  the  work  we  are  now  about 
to  examine,  is  no  other  than  to  fhow,  that 
Europe  is  in  future  to  be  indebted  to  the  be- 
neficial influence  of  France  for  the  maintenance 
of  all  peace  and  fecurity,  and  for  the  prefer- 
vauon  of  its  focial  and  political  conftitution  : 
that,  on  account  of  her  (ituation,  her  relations 
to  other  powers,  and  the  principles  of  her  prefent 
government,  France  can  defire  and  aim  at  no- 
thing elfe  than  the  common  welfare  of  all  na- 
tions, the  independence  and  liability  of  all  go- 
vernments; and  that  her  political  and  military 
greatnefs,  her  natural  and  acquired  riches,  her 
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prefent  fyftem  of  adminiftration,  and  the  advan* 
tages  of  a  conftitution  according  with  the  man- 
ners and  inclinations  of  her  inhabitants,  furnifh 
her  abundant  means  not  only  to  maintain  the 
pofition  fhe  now  occupies,  but  to  prc-tect  and  re- 
gulate the  nations  abound  her  ;  to  eftablifh  and 
preferve  the  equilibrium  among  them ;  and,  in 
Ihort,  to  become  and  continue  the  common 
centre  of  a  fyftem  compofed  of  all  the  fiates  of 
Europe. 

To  arrive  at  this  refult,  the  Author  leads  us 
gradually  through  a  feries  of  hiftorical  and  po- 
litical reflections,  the  fubftance  of  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  propofitions ;  fome  of 
them  actually  laid  down  by  himfelf,  and  the 
others  immediately  deducible  from  his  reafon- 
ing. 

i  ft,  That,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  there  exifted  no  effective  law  of  na- 
tions, and  ho  good  fyftcm  of  government ;  that 
authority  was  guided  by  no  eftablifhed  maxims ; 
and  that  the  true  principles  of  the  political  and 
federal  cdnftitution  were  neglected  or  forgotten. 

id j  That  the  war  afterwards  waged  againft 
(he  Frehch  revolution,  was  the  neceflafy  confe- 
quencc  of  Ais  univerfal  internal  and  external 
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anarchy ;  h  was  only  the  laft  and  open  effort  of 
that  deftru&ive  malady  which  had  long  been 
greying  upon  the  vitals  of  every  ftate,  and  de- 
ftroying  the  frail  fabric  which  fupported  their 
connexions  with  each  other. 

3d,  That  the  event  of  this  war  has  reftored 
France  to  the  place  which  fhe  ought  always  to 
occupy*  not  only  for  the  fake  of  her  ownfecu- 
rity,  but  for  thcftcurity  of  all  Eurape. 

France  is  now  in  a  fituation  to  give  Europe 
&  new  federal  conftitution,  in  which  its  proper 
place  may  be  affigned  and  guaranteed  to  each 
particular  ftate. 

A  part  of  this  new  and  happy  fyfteta  has  al* 
teady  been  carried  into  execution,  and  Ihe  is 
prepared  to  continue  and  complete  it.  She  i* 
refolved  to  treat  her  allies  with  impartial  bene- 
volente,  her  enemies  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, and  the  neutral  powers  with  a  due  refpedl 
for  their  rights.  She  is  prepared  and  determined 
to  lerve  as  a  bulwark  to  Europe,  againft  that 
fingle  ftate,  which,  animated  by  private  interefts, 
is  hoftile  throughout  to  the  interefts  of  the  reft  ; 
which,  determined  by  thofe  interefts,  is  the  mover 
of  all  the  diflenfions  and  wars  of  Europe,  and 
which,  if  it  be  not  at  length  confined  within 
B  &  narrower 
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narrower  limits,  will  not  only  continue  to  dif» 
turb  the  peace  of  all  other  nations,  but  will 
flifle  the  induftry  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and 
trample  on  the  liberties  of  every  people. 

4th,  That  the  flability  of  the  prefent  internal 
conftitution  of  France  (the  neceflary  foundation 
of  its  future  political  influence)  refts  upon  the 
mofl  extenlive  mafs  of  natural,  artificial,  com- 
mercial, and  military  refources,  of  which  any  na- 
tion can  boaft ;  upon  a  fyftem  of  adrainiftra- 
tion,  limple,  regular,  and  wife ;  upon  a  happy 
equality  between  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  Jftate.  It  refts,  moreover,  upon  a  govern- 
ment exactly  adapted  to  the  focial  and  moral 
condition  of  the  country,  perfectly  fuited  to  the 
wants  and  delires  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and,  laftly, 
upon  the  talents  and  character  of  thofc  whom 
this  conftitution  has  placed  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. 

Such  is  the  fpirit,  fuch  is  the  argUifle*>tcUior> 
which  pervades  the  work :  every  one  who  has 
read  it  with  attention,  will  admit  the  jtiftice  of 
this  representation  ;  and  the  Author  bimfclf  would 
hardly  refufe  to  acknowledge  it.  A  full  exarpi^ 
nation  of  its  principles  will  be  naturally  divided 
into  four  principal  parts;  the  flrft  of  which  will 
b.c  an  Inquiry  mto  (he  State  of  Europe*  before  tht 
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War  of  'the  Revolution  ;  the  fecond  will  treat  of 
the  Situation  of  Europe  during  and  after  that  War  ; 
the  third  will  conlider  the  prefent  Relations  be- 
tween France  and  the  other  European  Powers  $ 
and  the  fourth  will  examine  the  internal  Conftitu- 
tion  of  the  French  Republic :  taking  them  all, 
.however,  in  thofe  points  of  view  in  which  the 
Author  has  confidered  them. 
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PART    I. 

Of  ihepoTiticol  Situation  of  Europ*  before  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Jl  HE  queftion,  Js  a  fyfiem  of  fublic  law  ne+ 
ccffary  for  Europe*?  (that  is,  a  confutation 
among  nations,  founded  upon  treaties,  and  as 
much  as  poffible  defined  and  fixed  by  mutual 
compafl,)  feems,  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
fcience  of  politics  among  all  civilized  nations, 
to  require  no  further  difcuffion.  The  very  na- 
ture of  the  focial  conflitution  ;  the  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  towards  law  and  order,  in  pre- 
ference to  anarchy  and  confufion  ;  the  bare  idea 
of  independent  fiates  bordering  on  each  other, 
fufficiently  anfwer  fuch  a  queftion.  I  may  there- 
fore, without  any  danger,  pafs  over  what  the 
Author  has  faid  upon  this  fubjeft ;  to  all  which 
I  (hall  not  hefitate  to  fubfcribe  in  common  with 
every  civilized  being. 

The  following  will  therefore  be  the  only  quef- 
tions  requiring  our  attention  in  proceeding  to  ex* 
amihe  the  fyflem  of  our  Author. 

*  VLd*NoteA. 
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i  ft,  How  far  did  the  treaty  of  Wcftphalia  efta- 
blifli,  as  he  afferts,  a  fyftem  of  public  law  in 
Europe  ? 

2d,  How  far  have  any  fubfequent  events  con- 
tributed to  diflblve  the  fyftem  of  public  law, 
founded  by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  particu- 
larly thofe  events  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  which  the  Author  afcribes  fuch  pernicious 
cffefls  ? 


,  Did  there  exift  any  fyftem  of  public  law 
in  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution  ? 


CHAP.    I. 

How  far  did  /he  Treaty  of  Weftphalia  eftaWiJh  a 
Syftem  of  public  Law  in  Europe  ? 

A  HE  two  following  conditions  are  indifpea- 
fably  neceflary  to  any  treaty  intended  to  be  the 
bafis  of  an  univerfal  and  perpetual  fyftem  of  pub- 
lic law,  even  were  it  only  to  comprife  the  nations 
lying  within  a  certain  large  circle,;  fuch,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  extent  of  Europe.  In  the  firft 
place,  it  muft  comprehend  all  the  ftates  of  this 
B  4  circle 
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circle  in  afl  their  feveral  relations  ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  it  muft  contain  proviiions,  whereby 
all  future  revolutions  in  the  internal  lituation 
and  external  connexions  of  thefe  ftates  fhould  be 
forefeen,  confidered,  and  taken  into  the  account 
of  the  whole  political  fyftem, 

It  is  only  neceffary  to  fiate  thefe  two  condi- 
tions, to  point  out  the  impoffibility  of  fulfilling 
them.  The  difficulty  of  defining  to  the  fatif- 
fa<SHon  of  all,  in  one  and  the  fame  negotiation, 
in  one  and  the  fame  treaty,  the  various  and  intri- 
cate relations,  wants,  and  pretenfions  of  fo  great 
a  number  of  independent  nations  as  Europe 
alone  contains,  is  evident ;  and  even  though  this 
difficulty  Ihould  not  be  confidered  abfolutely  in- 
furmountable,  it  will  hardly  be  thought  ex- 
traordinary that  no  ferious  attempt  {hould  yet 
have  been  made  to  overcome  it.  The  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  had  only  to  encounter  a  part  of  it; 
yet,  feven  years  were  confumed  in  negotiation 
before  it  was  brought  about ;  and  the  formation 
and,  conclufion  of  this  treaty  was,  and  is  full, 
efleemed  a  mafler-piece  of  diplomatic  ability. 

But  even  fuppofing  that  all  the  fiates  of  Eu- 
rope could  enter  into  fucb  a  compa*?:,  as  woujd 
ferve  for  the  bafis  of  a  general  federative  confti- 
tution  ;  would  afcertain  all  their  rights,  and  de- 
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fine  all  their  relations ;  yet>  there  would  ftill  be 
wanting  the  means  of  enfuring  the  everlafling  du- 
ration of  fuch  a  compact,  or  of  providing  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  for  its  future  exiftence. 
The  fate  of  empires  is  no  lefs  fubject  to  viciffi- 
tude  than  that  of  individuals  :    owing  to  the 
inequality  of  their  refpective  progrefs,  to  the  un- 
expected growth  of  new  branches  of  induftry 
and  power,   to   the  perfonal  and    family  con- 
nexions,   and,  fiill  more,  to  the  opinions,  the 
characters,  and  the  paffions  of  their  rulers,  there 
xnuft  neceffarily  happen  many  changes  which  no 
human  wifdom  can  forefee,  much  lefs  provide 
againft.     Each  of  thefe  changes  occafions  new 
wants,  new  plans,  and  new  pretenlions ;  endan- 
gers or  deftroys  the  former   equilibrium ;  pre- 
fents  frefh  difficulties  to  the  ftatefman,  and  ren- 
ders it  neceflary  to  revife  the  fyftem,  and  define 
the  refpective  rights  anew.     Impoffible  as  it  is 
for  the  code  of  laws  of  any  nation  to  provide  for 
every  poflible  future  variation  in  the  character 
and  manners,  the  civil,  moral,  and  domeflic  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants ;  even  fo  impoflible  is  it 
to  eftablifh  an  eternal  lyflem  of  public  law,  by 
means  of  any  general  treaty,  however  numerous 
the  objects  which  it  may  embrace,  with  whatever 
care  and  ability  it  may  have  been  combined. 


The 


The  treaty  of  Weftphalia  could  not  be  ex- 
peeked  to  perform  that  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  treaty.  It  was  fo  far  from  juftifying 
fuch  expectations,  that  it  did  not  even  fulfil  the 
firft  condition  of  a  compact  defigned  to  be  the 
bafis  of  a  federative  fyftem ;  it  did  not  include 
all  the  nations  even  then  important ;  and  ftill  lefs 
did  it  embrace  all  the  relations  of  the  ftates  which 
it  did  include.  Indeed  it  was  hardly  poffible  that 
it  fhould  ;  for  at  the  time  when  this  peace  was 
negotiated,  the  fcience  of  politics  was  a  perfeft 
flranger  to  the  greater  part  of  thofe  important 
problems  which  prefented  themfelves  for  folution 
in  the  following  century ;  it  was  not  then  fuf- 
pe&ed  how  fruitful  a  principle  of  focial  improve- 
ment lay  concealed  in  the  darknefs  and  confufion 
of  thofe  times ;  and  the  meritorious  flatefmen 
who  immortalized  their  names  by  this  treaty,  hav- 
ing only  the  experience  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived,  contemplated  the  fituation  and  wants  of 
Europe  in  a  comparatively  confined  and  imper- 
feft  point  of  view.  It  did  not  even  come  with- 
in their  intention,  much  lefs  was  it  the  objedl  of 
their  pride,  to  lay  a  folid  foundation  for  the  pub- 
lic law  of  Europe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  treaty  of 
"Weftphalia  has  been  mifconceived,  as  often  as  it 
has  been  confidered  in  this  light.  The  peculiar 
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merit  of  this  famous  treaty,  is,  in  fa&,  entirely 
confined  to  Germany.  It  was  by  fixing  the  urt- 
certain  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Hates  of  the  Empire  ;  by  determining  the  extent 
and  limits  of  the  fovereign  authority  of  the  Ger- 
man prinqes  ;  by  defining  more  accurately  the 
competency  of  the  tribunals  of  the  Empire  ;  and, 
above  all,  by  deciding,  in  a  manner  equally  jufc 
and  wife,  the  moft  important  queftion  at  that 
period— the  differences  between  the  two  religious 
parties,  and  aflbring  to  each  its  rights,  its  freedom, 
its  poffeffions,  and  its  due  fhare  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Empire,  that  this  treaty  became  a 
beneficial  and  fundamental  law  for  Germany ; 
and  fuch  it  has  remained,  notwithstanding  the 
viciffitude  of  events,  eren  until  the  moment 
when,  according  to  the  affertions  of  modern 
politicians,  "  there  no  longer  exifted  any  fundamen- 
tal law  or  /aw  of  nations" 

But  if  we  proceed  to  confider  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  as  the  bafis  of  a  federal  fyftem  of 
Europe,  it  will  come  before  us  in  a  far  lefs  per- 
fedt,  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  in  a  very  imperfect 
ihape.  Of  the  nations  at  that  time  the  moft 
powerful,  there  were  only  three,  viz.  France, 
Auflria,  and  Sweden,  which  took  an  immediate 
part  in  that  treaty.  Spain  refufed  to  accede  to  it. 
England  was  not  even  taken  into  confideration  : 
I  neither 


neither  Denmark,  nor  Poland,  nor  the  ftates  of 
Lower  Italy,  h^d  any  direct  (hare  in  it.  Some  of 
the  moft  important  ftipulations  of  this  treaty,  the 
independence  of  Switzerland,  and  that  of  the 
United  Provinces,  were,  in  fact,  mere  formali- 
ties, ii nee  the  fate  of  the  nations  to  which  they 
related,  had  long  before  that  period  been  com- 
pletely decided.  Others,  fuch  as  the  ceflion  of 
ibme  maritime  diftridls  to  Sweden,  had  very  little 
influence  on  the  great  political  fyftem,  or  on  the 
events  of  later  times.  In  various  treaties  lefs  ce- 
lebrated than  that  of  Weftphalia,  more  confider- 
able  changes  of  territory  and  dominion,  more 
important  revolutions  in  the  general  flate  of  po- 
litics, have  been  either  effedted  or  fandlioned. 

Of  all  the  articles  of  this  treaty,  the  moft  im- 
portant with  refpecT:  to  the  general  law  of  na- 
tions, was  undoubtedly  that  which  determined 
the  indemnification  of  France ;  and  if  this  ar- 
ticle has  ceafed  to  be  a  fundamental  law,  it  has 
certainly  not  been  the  fault  of  the  Germans. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  ftill  remained  entire  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution:  but, 
alas  !  France  had  in  the  mean  time  given  more 
than  one  melancholy  example  of  a  truth,  long 
lince  well  known  to  every  ftatefman, — that  the 
moft  folemn  treaties  are  weak  and  ineffectual 
barriers  to  the  paflions  of  princes  and  their  mU 

nifters, 
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nlfters.    Twenty  years  had  fcarcely  elapfed  after 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  when  a  new  war  was 
kindled  by  the  ambition  of  Lewis  XIV.  which 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  theatre  of  the  thirty 
years  war ;  and   the  grand  fundamental  Jaw  'of 
1648,  was  inefficient  to  prevent  a  feries  of  vio- 
lence and  bloodfhed,   which  almoft  every  ten 
years  called  for  new  negotiations,  and  new  trea- 
ties ;  while,  to  preferve  entire  even  a  fragment  of 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  it  became  neceflary  to 
fupport  the  finking  balance  of  Europe,  by  the 
treaties  of  Nimeguen,  of  Ryflwick,  and  of  Raf- 
tadt :  and  it  was  France,  and  France  only,  whofe 
conduct  occafioned   the  neceffity   of  fuch  fup- 
ports  !     It  was  France  alone  that  offered  the  firft 
violation  to  this  facred  principle  of  the  federal 
conflitution  of  Europe ! 

Whoever  then  expected  that  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  would  be  the  foundation  of  an  uni- 
verfal  political  fyftem  to  laft  for  ever,  mufl  have 
cxpecled  more  from  it  than  any  treaty  ever  could 
fulfil.  It  has  effected  all  that  it  could  or  was  in- 
tended to  perform :  and,  what  is  more,  its  fun- 
damental principles  have  endured  longer,  and 
with  Icfs  alteration,  than  has,  perhaps,  been  the 
cafe  with  refpecl  to  any  other  treaty.  Among 
its  fundamental  principles,  however,  I  only 
reckon  thofe  which  immediately  refer  to  the  con- 
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JUtntion  of  the  German  Empire,  and  thofe  which 
regard  the  relations  between  France  and  Ger- 
many. Bdfore  we  can  determine  what  fubfe- 
quent  events  have  overturned  or  materially  en- 
dangered the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  we  rrmft 
proceed  to  examine  how  far  either  of  thefe  fun* 
damental  articles  have  been  afffedled  by  them. 


CHAP.    II. 

How  far  "has    the    Treaty  of  Wejiphalia  hen 
/ulverted  by  fubfequent  Events  ? 

AFTER  having  decided  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, in  what  fenfe  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  could 
be  called  the  foundation  of  a  federal  conftitu- 
tion,  and  pointed  out  what  was  properly  funda- 
mental in  that  celebrated  compa& ;  we  now  come 
to  inquire,  how  far  the  changes  which  have 
lince  happened  in  Europe,  have  tended  to  wea« 
ken  or  defiroy  it,  and  particularly  thofe  three 
events  to  which  the  Author  principally  afcribes 
fuch  efFe As.— Thefe  are,  ift,  The  formation  (as 
the  Author  calls  it)  of  a  new  empire  in  the  north 
of  Europe  ;  or,  more  properly,  the  intervention  of 
this  northern  empire  in  the  interwurfe  and  relations 
of  the  reft ;  ad,  The  elevation  of  Pruffla  to  a  power 

of 


of  the  Kghefl  rank  ;  3d,  The  rife  and  frogreft  of 
commercial  and  colonial  Jyjlem. 


The  civilization  of  Ruffia,  and  the  Interven* 
tion  of  this  powerful  empire  in  the  federative 
connexions  of  Europe,  could  toot  but  produce 
very  great  and  important  effe6h  on  the  whole 
political  f}  (tern.  Thefe  dfe&s,  like  in6ft  of  the 
changes  which  happen  on  the  great  theatre  of  the 
world,  have  been  in  fome  relpe&$  beneficial,  it* 
others  pefhicious. 

The  progrefs  of  civilization  among  n  a  tfons  before 
ifttmerfed  in  barbarifm,  is  obviouflya  very  inftpdft 
ant  advantage,  not  only  to  thole  whom  it  immcdi* 
ately  affe£ls,  but  to  the  general  mafs  of  civilized 
mankind.  It  multiplies  thepolntsofcontatfamong 
men  ;  it  enlarges  the  fphere  of  their  connexions, 
their  activity,  and  their  knowledge;  opens  a  new 
field  to  induftry  and  commerce,  and  treates  ad- 
ditional opportunities  of  communicating  ideas* 
Taken  in  this  point  of  view,  the  advantages  are 
incalculable  which  have  atifen  to  Europe  frtfttt 
the  civitizafion  of  the  Ruffian  empire  ;  which  i$, 
perhaps,  the  greateft  event  after  the  difcovery  of 
America,  in  the  hiftory  of  modern  times.  This 
empire  has  eflablifhed  a  new  connexion  between 
the  moft  tivilized,  and  fome  of  the  moft  uncul- 
tivated, though  in  themfelves  the  richeft  and 

moft 
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rnoft  fertile  parts  of  the  world.  The  way  has 
been  opened  by  Ruflia,  which  will  in  future  lead 
Europeans  into  the  interior  of  Afia ;  and  we 
have  now  the  pleating  profpecl  of  one  day  feeing 
thofe  happy  regions  (the  cradle  of  all  civiliza- 
tion, perhaps  in  every  fenfe  of  the  word,  the 
cradle  of  the  human  race)  returning  to  a  par- 
ticipation of  all  thofe  truly  valuable  bleffings 
which  have  fo  long  been  withheld  from  them. 
Laftly,  the  Ruffian  empire  has  for  ever  removed 
and  placed  in  the  remotefl  degree  of  poflibility, 
the  danger  of  a  future  irruption  of  the  barbarous 
nations  into  Europe ;  which,  not  very  long  ago, 
was  a  fubjeft  of  apprehenfion  to  many  an  en- 
lightened friend  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  formation  of  this  new  empire  has  ferved  to 
render  the  political  relations  of  ftates  more  intri- 
cate, and  their  combinations  more  difficult ;  to 
multiply  plans  and  counter  plans,  pretenfions 
and  oppofitions  ;  wars  offenfive  and  defenfive ; 
and  to  give  a  new  impulfe  to  that  reftlefs  activity 
which  fo  particularly  diftinguifhes  the  prefent 
times.  The  defire  of  the  Ruffian  princes  to  ob- 
tain an  immediate  influence  in  the  federal  ar- 
rangement of  Europe,  incited  them  to  many  bold 
meafures,  which  filled  their  neighbours  with 
anxiety  and  conflernation ;  alarmed  the  more 

powerful 
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powerful  for  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  made 
the  weaker  nations  tremble  for  their  very  exift- 
ence.     The  plans  of  conqueft  and  partition,  of 
which  a  great  part  muft  be  laid  to  the  account  of 
this  empire,  werelefs  hurtful  in  their  immediate, 
than   in  their  remote  confequences.     They  at- 
tacked the  foundations  of  all  political  and  focial 
fccurity ;  they  loofened  and  invalidated  all  prin- 
ciples ;  they  made  it  doubtful  whether  the  law  of 
nations  was  not  an  empty  name,  invented  as  a 
cloak  for  power,  and    fecretly  defpifed  by  the 
powerful :  they  were  the  model,  the  pretence, 
and  the  excufe  for  all  future  ufurpations ;  and 
fo  much  did  they  corrupt  the  public  opinion,  that 
the  terms,  found  policy,  fyftem  of  equilibrium,  main- 
tenance or  reftoration  of  the  balance  of  power,  were 
too  often  applied,  to  what,  in    fact,  was  only 
an  abufe  of  power,  or  the  exercife  of  arbitrary 
will. 

But  none  of  the  changes  produced  by  Ruflia 
in  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  were  within 
the  fphere  of  the  fyftem  founded  and  eftablifhed 
by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  They  related  at- 
moil  exclufively  to  the  northern  ftates,  and  to 
the  fate  of  Poland  and  Turkey.  The  two  great 
fundamental  articles  of  that  treaty,  the  internal 
political  organization  of  the  German  empire,  and 
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ihc  relations  between  France  and  Germany^  were 
not  in  the  leaft  affected  by  them. 

The  Ruffian  monarchs  endeavoured,  indeed^ 
on  more  than  one  occafion,  to  procure  a  certain 
degree  of  influence  in  the  domeftic  affairs  of  the 
German  empire.  But  until  the  commencement 
of  the  French  revolution  (and  we  rnuft  not  for- 
get that  hitherto  we  have  only  been  fpeaking  of 
the  time  which  elapfed  between  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  and  that  great  event),  their  efforts 
remained  entirely  without  fucccfs.  Thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  the  prefent 
times,  will  remember  with  what  determined  op- 
pofition  the  greater  part  of  the  German  flates  en- 
countered the  pretenfions  of  Ruflia  to  the  title  of 
guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Wejlfnalia,  which  flic 
claimed  by  a  forced  interpretation  of  a  paflage  in 
the  treaty  of  Tejclien ;  and  that  too  at  a  time 
when  the  maintenance  of  the  conftitution  founded 
on  that  treaty,  was  become  extremely  problema- 
tical, and  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  inten- 
tions of  Ruffia  were  to  freferve,  and  not  to  dc- 
flroy  it. 

The  relations  exifting  between  France  and  Ger- 
many, fuffered  no  alteration  whatever  from  the 
aggrandizement  of   Ruffia.     They    rather  re- 
ceived 
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ce!ved  from  this  event,  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
iiftency  than  they  had  ever  before  poflefTed :  for 
as  the  attention  and  politics  of  the  two  great 
ftates  of  Germany,  efpecially  of  Auftria,  were 
always  principally,  and  often  exclufively  directed 
towards  the  undertakings  of  Ruffia ;  France  had 
on  her  part  the  lefs  to  dread  from  theirs 

It  may  on  the  whole  be  fafely  aflerted,  that,  pf 
all  the  leading  ftates  of  Europe,  France  was  the 
leaft  endangered  by  the  increafing  greatpefs  of 
Ruflia  ;  and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  that 
^vent  would  have  been  lefs  prejudicial  to  her 
than  to  any  other.  If  we  except  the  relations  of 
commerce  (which  the  French  government,  if 
it  had  known  and  attended  to  its  own  interests, 
might  have  cultivated  as  well  as  the  Englifli*), 
there  wa.s  no  immediate  point  of  contact  between 
France  and  Ruffia ;  and  fo  far  was  the  mere  ex- 
iftence  of  the  latter  power  from  diflurbing  the  po- 
litical fyftem  of  Europe  to  the  difadvantage  of 
France,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  ftrengthened  in 
a  confiderable  degree,  the  juft  and  beneficial  in- 
fluence of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  all  the  weftern  and  fouthern  ftates.  Con- 
lidered  in  this  light,  fhe  was  a  tacit  and  uniform^ 

*  The  treaty  concluded  at  Peterflnirg  in  1787,  by  ao  able 
negociator  on  the  part  of  France,  is  a  fuflicient  proof  of  this. 
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though  negative  guarantee  of  the  fyftem  efta- 
blifhed  or  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Weftpha- 
lia,  inftead  of  contributing  to  itsdiffolution. 

It  muft  be  confefied  that  even  thofe  difiant 
revolutions  which  Ruffia  projected  in  Turkey, 
and  actually  accomplifhed  in  Poland,  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  France  :  but  it  was  owing  to  ac- 
cidental circumftances,  and  to  the  weaknefs  and 
miftakes  of  thofe  who  then  managed  the  affairs 
of  that  country,  that  thofe  revolutions  could  be 
attempted,  and  in  a  certain  degree  executed. 
It  is  now  well  known  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  the  partition  of  Poland  might  have 
been  prevented  by  the  timely  interference  of 
France;  and  that  Aufiria  herfelf  would  have  op<- 
pofed  that  partition,  if  the  French  miniftry  had 
not  exprefsly  declared  that  they  beheld  it  with  in- 
difference. It  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  France 
might  have  prevented  the  breaking  out  of  the 
laft  war  with  Turkey,  or  otherwife  have  power- 
fully fupported  the  Ottoman  Porte,  had  not  the 
beginning  of  her  internal  diflenfions  at  that 
time,  weakened  her  efforts,  and  diminifhed  her 
influence. 

The  intervention  of  Ruffia  in  the  political  con- 
ftitution  of  Europe,  is  nor,  therefore,  one  of  the 
events  which  have  weakened  the  principles  of 
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that  conftitution,  and  undermined  the  ground- 
work of  the  federal  fyftem.  The  moft  important 
provifions  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  remained 
unaltered  ;  France,  in  particular,  continued  ex- 
actly in  the  fituation  in  which  ihe  had  been 
placed  by  that  peace,  and  by  the  fubfequent  trea- 
ties which  confirmed  or  modified  it.  The  gene- 
ral political  relations  were,  indeed,  rendered  more 
extenfive  and  more  intricate,  but  were  not  irre- 
parably overturned,  or  materially  and  necefTarily 
diflurbed  by  the  intervention  of  Ruffia  :  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain,  that  if  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  this  new  weight  had  been  attended 
to  with  wifdom,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  fe- 
deral confutation  of  Europe,  would  have  received 
from  it  an  additional  fupport,  and  the  means  of 
bringing  them  nearer  to  perfection. 

The  elevation  of  PruJJia  from  afubor dinate  ftate 
/o  a  power  of the  fir  ft  rank  and  influence  in  Europe, 
is  the  fecond  of  thofe  events  to  which  the  Author 
afcribesthe  diffolution  of  the  fyftem  founded  on 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  with  all  the  evil  con- 
fequences,  in  his  opinion,  rcfulting  therefrom. 
This  event  has  certainly  produced  a  more  mate- 
rial and  decilive  effect  upon  the  two  principal 
objects  of  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  than  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Rufiia.  It  has  occafioned  great 
changes  in  the  internal  condition  of  Germany ; 
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and  likcwife  materially  altered  the  relations  be* 
tween  France  and  the  German  empire.  The 
only  remaining  queftion  is,  whether,  after  hav- 
ing candidly  confidered  thefe  changes  in  a  pro- 
per point  of  view,  we  fhall  pronounce  them  pre- 
judicial; and  whether  they  can,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  be  reckoned  among  thofe 
which  hare  confounded*  difordered,  and  over- 
turned the  public  law  of  Europe ;  have  converted 
it  into  a  chaos  of  contradiction  and  anarchy,  a«d 
at  length  pat  an  end  to  its  exiftence.  Before  we 
anfwer  this  queftion,  we  muft  turn  our  attention 
to  thofe  confequences  which  the  Author  derives 
from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia ;  partly  with  rcfpecl: 
to  the  fate  of  Germany  in  particular,  partly  with 
regard  to  the  political  flate  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral. 

With  refpecl  to  the  affairs  of  the  German  em- 
pire, the  following  are  the  effedts  it  is  faid  to 
have  produced. 

i  ft.  It  is  aflerted  that  "  the  difputes  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  ftates  of  the  Empire,  have 
more  frequently  occafioned  war."  This  affertion 
is  contradicted  by  hiilory,  provided  we  do  not 
confound  the  formation  of  the  greatnefs  of  Pruflia 
with  its  confequences.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  cer- 
tainly accompanied  by  one  of  the  moft  defiru&ive 
a  wars 
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wars  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  fince  the 
time  when  Pruffia  rofe  triumphant  out  of  that 
wnr,  not  only  has  fhe  never  once  difturbed  the 
peace  of  Germany,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  by 
turns  protected  the  rights,  and  reconciled  the 
differences  of  the  fmaller  ftates  by  her  great  pre- 
ponderance in  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Empire. 
If  we  except  the  fhort  campaign  of  1778  (in 
which  fhe  was  evidently  engaged  with  views  of 
•fre/ervathn,  not  of  JeftruSionj9  Pruffia  has  not 
once  taken  arms  in  any  of  the  difputes  between 
the  ftates  of  the  Empire.  From  the  year  1763,  to 
the  prcfent  day,  no  diflenfions  among  the  Ger- 
man princes,  or  between  the  chief  of  the  Em- 
pire and  its  members,  have  terminated  in  open 
\var  :  and  fo  little  has  the  power  of  Pruffia  tended 
to  fow  divifion  in  Germany,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  domeftic  quarrels  have  been  ami- 
cably concluded  by  its  intervention. 

id.  That  "  France  has  been  eflranged  from 
the  interefts  of  the  German  empire^  and  the  Ger- 
man empire  from  thole  of  France"  This  un- 
doubtedly has  been  the  confeqnence  of  the  in- 
creafed  influence  of  Pruffia  :  but  have  its  effects 
in  this  inftance  been  prejudicial  ?  If  France 
was  not  ambitious  of  ruling  in  Germany,  there 
were  only  two  reafonable  obje&S  which  fhe  could 
feck  to  obtain  by  her  arms,  or  her  treaties  ;  fecu- 
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rily  for  h  erf  elf y  and  frote&ion  to  the  weaker  princes 
of  the  Empire,    agawjl  the  attempts  of  the  more 
powerful,  particularly  of  the  Emperor.     That  the 
fafety  of  the  French  frontiers  has  not  been  en- 
dangered by  the  elevation  of  Pruffia,  is  a  truth 
fufficiently  confirmed  by  experience  ;  and  the 
greatnefs  of   the  Pruffian  monarchy  has    even 
proved  an  additional  and  very  confiderable  fecu- 
rity  to  France,  againft  Auftria,  the  molt  power- 
ful ftate   of  the  Empire.     But  that  with  refpedl 
to  the  protection  to  be  given  to  the  fmallcr  ftates 
of  the  Empire,  the  part  fhould  now  be  allotted 
to  Pruffia   which   had   hitherto   been  acled   by 
France,    was  certainly  a   fortunate    change  for 
thofe  countries  themfelves  ;  and  if  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  true  principles  of  politics,  by  no  means 
an  unfavourable  one  for  France.     She  was  now 
at  liberty  to  devote   to  other  undertakings,  the 
force  which  had  formerly  been  employed  in  giv- 
ing this  prote&ion.     She  might  now  banifh  for 
ever  from  among  the  objedls  of  her  political  at- 
tention, all  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  Germany,  and 
every  dread  of  the  preponderance  of   Auftria : 
the  only  justifiable  motives  for  her  interference 
in  the  thirty  years  war.     If  France  had  nothing 
more  in  view  than  her  own  fafety  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Germany,  in  her  endeavours  to  maintain 
the  'treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  if  fhe  did    not  feek 
(in  contradiction  to  all  the  principles  of  juft  and 
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liberal  politics)  to  make  her  influence  in  the 
Empire  a  pretence  and  a  cloak  for  ambitious 
plans  of  ufurpation  ;  fhe  could  not  but  confider 
the  elevation  of  Pruffia  as  an  event  in  every  re- 
fpeft  advantageous  to  her  ;  and  as  the  fureft  and 
moft  natural  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia  :  becaufe  it  created  a  power  always  ready 
and  able  to  refill  every  attempt  injurious  to  the 
conftitution. 

3d.  That  tf  the  difyutes  on  the  conftitution  of 'the 
Empire  being  no  longer  adjujled  by  a  third  party  9 
have  been  decided  by  force,  and  by  the  agreements 
or  arbitrary  will  of  the  moft  powerful."  The  in- 
terference of  a  third  party  cannot  furely  be  ad- 
vantageous to  any  conftitution  in  the  difputes 
that  may  arife  on  the  interpretation  of  its  provi- 
fions;  and  hiftory  refutes  the  aflertion,  that 
force  alone  has  prevailed  in  the  Empire  fincc 
France  ceafed  to  take  a  part  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs. The  truth  is,  that  the  office  of  umpire, 
which  France  fo  often  excrciled  with  partiality, 
and  fo  feldom  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole, 
became  fupcrfluous  by  the  elevation  of  Pruffia; 
and  that  fince  that  event  an  internal  prote&or  of 
the  German  conftitution  has  taken  the  place  of 
a  foreign  one :  but  if  ever  the  queftion  ihould 
arife,  whether  FRANCE  or  PRUSSIA  be  the  moft 
proper  guarantee  of  any  great  national  interejl  ? 

no 
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fio  true  and  well-informed  friend  of  the  Ger* 
fnan  conftitution  could  hefitate  a  moment  td 
which  to  give  the  preference. 

But,  even  fiippofing  the  great  influence  which 
France  poflcffed  in   the  affairs  of  Germany  to 
have  been  beneficial  to  the  Empire,  and  agree- 
able to  the  general    fyuem  of  politics  (which* 
after  the  preceding  obfervations,  I  never  can  af- 
ient  to),   it  muft  not  be  forgotten  that  the  lofs 
of  this  influence  to  France  was  the  cfFecl   of  her 
own  choice.     It  was  not  when  the  King  of  Pruf- 
lia  rote  to  be  a  formidable  rival  of  the  greatnefs 
of  Auftria  ;    but  from   the  moment  when  the 
French  miniftry  formed  a  new  alliance  with  the 
Emperor,    that  the  connexion  between  France 
and  the  princes  of  Germany  was  difTolved  for 
ever.     The  treaty  of  1756  has  been  often  repre- 
fented,  even  by  enlightened  flatefmcn  before  the 
revolution,  and  by  a  multitude  of  very  violent, 
and  often   very  ignorant  writers  fince  that  pe- 
riod, as  the  firfl   caufe  of  the  weaknefs  and  de- 
cay of  the  French  monarchy*.     All  that  we  can 
fay  of  the  judgments  of  thole  ftatefmen,  and  of 
the  declamations  of  thefe  authors,  is,   that  their 
ideas  are  highly  exaggerated.     Although   true 
policy  may  have  much  to  urge  againft  the  treaty 
9f  i  756,  and  frill  more  perhaps  againft  the  time 

*  Vide  note  B. 
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at  which  it  was  concluded  ;  it  is,  ncvcrthelefs, 
falfe  (being  in  evident  contradiction  to  hiftory) 
that  this  treaty  was  a  pofitive  evil  for  France.  A 
great  part  of  the  bad  confequenecs  attributed  to 
it>  tnuft  be  deduced  from  very  different  fourccs  ; 
and  thofe  who  blame  themeafnre,  icem  quite  to 
have  forgotten  the  great  advantages  France  de- 
rived from  it.  However  that  may  be,  the  treaty 
of  1750  was  a  formal  renunciation  on  the  part  of 
the  French  mini  (try  of  the  office  of  umpire  iii 
the  affairs  of  Germany  ;  the  name  at  lealt  of 
which  it  had  till  then  endeavoured  to  fuppoct. 
France  could  not  poffibly  be  at  the  fame  time 
the  confederate  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  ally  of 
the  Empire  againft  an  abufe  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Emperor.  If,  determined  by  motives 
of  political  prudence,  France  chofe  to  prefer 
the  certain  advantages  of  an  alliance  with  Auf- 
tria  to  the  doubtful  benefit  of  a  protecting  in- 
fluence in  the  Empire,  flie  furely  has  no  right 
to  complain  of  the  lofs  of  it.  Jt  was  her  own 
determination,  her  own  policy,  the  immediate 
confequcnce  of  a  change  in  her  own  fviiem, 
and  not  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  or  certainly  not 
that  alone,  which  deprived  France  of  the  part 
ilie  once  had  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Germany. 

4-th.    That    "  the   PROTESTANT    LEAGUE    n<* 
longer  retains^  as  fitch,   e-ven  the  name  which  dc- 


noted  a  community  of  rights  and  inter  efts  \  and 
having  ajjumed  that  of  the  power  whofe  influence 
Jupplanted  France,  it  is  now  only  known  by  the 
title  of  the  PRUSSIAN  PARTY."  Here  the  Author 
evidently  lays  down,  as  the  confequence  of  a 
fingle  event,  what  is  in  facT:  the  refult  of  much 
greater  and  more  general  changes.  The  Proteft- 
ant  party  has  certainly  not  fuffered  in  the  leaft 
in  its  rights  and  liberties,  or  loft  any  of  its 
weight  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  Empire  lince 
Pruffia  has  been  its  patron.  The  diminution  of 
its  natural  weight  by  the  aggrandizement  of 
that  power,  would  be  a  very  extraordinary  and 
incomprehenfible  phenomenon.  So  far  as  there 
fiill  exifts  in  Germany  a  diftincl  Proteftant  inte- 
reft,  that  intereft  muft  neceflarily  find  itfelf 
more  fecure  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful 
Proteftant  ftate,  intimately  connected  with  it, 
than  under  that  of  a  foreign  power,  only  occa- 
lionally  a6Hve  in  its  behalf;  a  power,  which, 
while  defending  this  Proteftant  party,  was  a6ting 
in  open  contradiction  to  its  own  principles  of 
internal  policy  ;  a  power  whofe  fupport  often 
fecretly  difgufled  the  moft  determined  ene- 
mies of  the  Imperial  court :  as  no  one  could 
help  obferving,  that  it  perfecuted  with  fire  and 
fword  at  home  the  religion  it  protected  in  Ger- 
many. The  advantage  to  the  Proteftant  ftates 
i  of 


of  exchanging  the  fnpport  of  fuch  a  power  for 
that  of  Pruffia,  was  furely  undeniable. 

But  it  was  not  without  reafon  that  I  exprefTed 
myfelf  doubtfully  as  to  the  exiftence  of  a  dif- 
tincl:  Proteftant  intereft  in  Germany.  If  it 
fhould  be  afferted  that  the  Proteftant  party 
fcarcely  continues  to  exift  even  in  name,  the  af- 
fertion  would  be  at  variance  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  prefent  times,  with  the  actual  fituation  of  the 
Empire  and  its  prefent  conftitution.  But  it  is 
certain,  that  much,  very  much,  perhaps  the 
greater  part  of  what  formerly  characterized  its 
exiftence,  has  been  loft  in  the  revolutions  of  fo- 
ciety.  It  is  the  fpirit  of  the  times  alone  which 
has  brought  about  thefe  changes,  and  not  the 
elevation  of  Pruffia,  which  would  rather  have 
had  a  contrary  tendency.  The  differences  of 
religion  have  loft  the  importance  which  was 
formerly  attached  to  them  :  the  deep  fhades  they 
caft  upon  the  face  of  fociety,  a  century  ago,  are 
now  foftened  down.  Opinions  and  articles  of 
faith,  which  in  former  times  have  armed  one  half 
of  Europe  againft  the  other,  arc  now  looked 
upon  with  coldnefs  and  indifference:  the 
flighted  political  connexion  binds  men  and 
ftates  more  firmly  now  than  all  the  profeffions 
of  religion  in  the  world ;  and  without  entering 
here  into  any  coroparifon  of  the  merits  of  what 

now 
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BOW  intercfis  us,  and  of  the  objecls  that  (or* 
jnerly  ufcd  to  agitate  mankind,  and  occafion  the 
molt  important  events  ;  it  is  a  truth  eftablifhcd 
by  hiflory,  that  the  manners,  interefts,  politics, 
iaclions,  and  cnthufiafrn,  the  wifdom  £nd  foHy 
of  the  prefent,  are  net  thofe  of  former  times. 

I  think  I  have  proved  that  the  consequences  of 
the  aggrandizement  of  Pruffia,  with  refpefl  to 
the  internal  relations  of  Germany,  and  tlwfe  which 
formerly  exifted  between  France  and  the  Empire, 
are  either  not  fuch  as  the  Author  defcribes  them, 
or  ought  certainly  not  to  be  confidered  fo  unfa- 
vourable as  he  appears  to  think  them.  I  con- 
ceive the  constitution  eflablifhed  by  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia,  as  far  as  it  was  in  its  nature  capable 
of  it,  to  have  derived  additional  confirmation  and 
iupport  from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia  ;  and  it 
now  remains  for  me  to  examine,  whether  the  in- 
fluence of  that  event  upon  t lie  general  fyftern  of 
Kurope,  has,  in  facl,  been  fo  detrimental  as  the 
Author's  rcprcfentation  would  incline  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

Becaufe  Pruffia,  in  order  to  improve,  and  af- 
terwards to  maintain  her  fituation,  had  recourfe 
to  a  new  fyftem  of  war  and  government ;  bccaufe 
fhe  invented  new  ta<SVics,  and  had  recourfe  to 
the  art  of  accumulating  treafures ;  and  becaufe 
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fear  or  jealoufy  induced  the  furrounding  na- 
tions to  adopt,  on  their  parts,  the  fame  infiru- 
ments  of  power  ;  therefore,  it  is  faid,  has  Pruffia, 
by  her  principles  and  example,  been  the  caufe  of 
thofe  unnatural  efforts,  and  of  that  total  enerva- 
tion of  all  the  European  ftates  which  has  been 
the  confequence  thereof.  To  maintain  great  ar- 
mies, and  to  fill  their  coffers,  they  oppreifed 
their  fubjecls  fo  much  by  levies  of  men  and  mo- 
ney, excited  fuch  univerfal  difcontent,  and 
flrained  all  the  fprings  of  power  fo  immode- 
rately, as  to  occafion  the  general  diforder  which 
enfued,  and  "  of  which  the  war  againjl  the  revo* 
lution  was  only  the  liiji  refult" 

Whether  this  flatement  of  the  cafe  is  really 
true  ;  whether  the  general  efforts  were  fo  over- 
flrained ;  the  oppreflion  fo  intolerable  ;  the  de- 
bility fo  great  and  univerfal ;  and  whether  the 
revolution,  with  the  war  excited  againft  it,  was 
really  the  confequence  thereof,  will  be  examined 
in  another  place.  The  quefiion  here,  is  only, 
whether,  and  how  far  all  thcfe  efrecls,  if  they 
do  exift,  and  fo  far  as  they  are  fuppofed  to 
exift,  have  been  occalioned  by  the  elevation  of 
Pruffia. 

It  is  evident  thatPruffia,  with  a  territory  com- 
paratively fmall,  and  interfered  on  all  fides, 

could 
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could  never  have  rifen  to  a  flate  of  the  higheft 
rank,  and  been  able  to  maintain   herfelf  there, 
without  new  and  extraordinary  reiburces.  Whe- 
ther  the  fyftem  of  amaffing  treafure,  and  that  of 
military  confcription,  are  the  beft,  according  to 
general  fpeculative  ideas,  is  a  quefiion  I  have  no- 
thing to  do  with.     The  fituation,  the  wants,  and 
the  objects  of  Prufjla  confidered,  they  were  wife 
and  ufeful  for  her.      For  Pruffia  they  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  power  which  ihe  could  otherwife 
never  have  attained  ;  of  a  great nefs,  not  merely 
dazzling  and  tranfitory,  but  folid  and  durable  : 
and,  what  is  more,  the  example  of  Pntjfla  has 
proved,  that   a  truly  good  adminiftration,  that  a 
high   degree  of   induftry  and  wealth,  that  the 
profperity  of  the  ftate,  and  the  happinefs  of  indi- 
viduals, are  by  no  means  incompatible  with  fuch 
foundations  of  power.    Pruffia  has  really  united 
them  all :  a  fact  which  muft  put  every  theory  to 
filence.     At  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  re- 
volution (for  that  is  flill  the  period  to  which  all 
our  confiderations  are  at  prcfent  directed)  there 
exiftcd  no  ftate  in  Europe,  at  once  Ib  powerful 
and  fo  happy  as  that  of  Pruffia  ;  governed  with 
fo  much  energy  and  wifdom ;  fo   prepared    for 
every  foreign  undertaking,  and  fo  fafe  from  all 
internal  commotion  ;  fo  capable  of  the  greateft 
exertions,  and   fo   guarded  againft  all  diforga- 
nization.    If  it  be  true  that  Pruffia  pointed  out  to 
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all  Europe  the  way  to  ruin,  it  muft  at  lead  be 
contefied,  that  it  took  great  care  not  to  be  itfclf 
the  firft  to  proceed  upon  it. 

This  ruin  did  not,  however,  originate  in  im- 
prudent and  untimely  imitations  of  the  Pruflian 
fyftcm  of  adminiflration.  Such  an  aflertion  is 
immediately  refuted  by  hiflory.  The  firft  and 
principal  part  of  that  fyftem,  the  amaffing  of  trea- 
Jure,  was  not  imitated  by  any  one  power  of  the 
firft  rank, — was  not  even  attempted.  And  though 
certain  forms  of  military  conlcription,  and  parti- 
cular principles  of  tallies,  may  in  fome  inftances 
have  found  imitators,  it  is  neverthelefs  an  unde- 
niable facl,  that  every  thing  which  efientially 
characterizes  thefe  methods,  has  remained  exclu- 
fiVely  peculiar  to  Pruflia.  The  flrcngth  of  the 
Pruflian  army  was  in  due  proportion  to  the  rank 
and  influence  univcrfally  conceded  to  that  flate 
iincc  the  feven  years  war  ;  nor  did  it  give  occafion 
to  any  unnatural  efforts  even  among  its  imme- 
diate neighbours,  much  lefs  in  countries  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  it. 

If  it  be  really  true,  that  many  governments  in 
the  eighteenth  century  exceeded  their  ftrcngth  in 
the  efforts  they  made,  the  caufe  of  this  evil  muft 
be  looked  for  in  more  early  and  lefs  remarkable 
revolutions.  The  origin  of  the  extcnfive  mili- 
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tary  fyftem,  and,  of  courfe,  of  all  the  confc- 
quences  refulting   from   it,    is  to   be  found  in 
France.     The  mighty  armies,  the  brilliant  admi- 
nifiration,  the  fplendid  enterprifes,  the  refources, 
and  the  fyflem  of  finance  of  Louis  XIV.  were 
models  for  all  the  ftates  of  Europe.    At  the  time 
of  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  the  fyftem  founded  by 
Louis  XIV.  had  arrived  at  maturity ;  the  great 
outlines  were  laid  down  which  every  nation  was 
obliged  to  fill,  in  order  to  maintain  its  import- 
ance in  the  general  fyftem.     It  is  the  mofl  re- 
markable circumftance  in  the  fate  of  Pruflia,  that 
(he  was  exalted  by  the  fuperior  genius  of  one  man, 
to  a  fituation  which  feemed  to  have  been  origi- 
nally denied  to  her.     As  foon  as  Ihe  had  attained 
this  place,  there  no  longer  remained  any  choice 
with  refpecl  to  her  future  conducl  ;  flie  was  com- 
pelled to  find  the  means  of  maintaining  it  in  a 
lading  and  honourable  manner. 

But  if  we  take  a  more  comprehcnfive  view  of 
this  fubjecl,  we  fhall  find  ourfclves  much  in- 
clined to  acquit  even  Louis  XIV.  of  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  reproaches  which  the  (hortfighted- 
nefs  of  the  prefent  age  hasfo  abundantly  heaped 
upon  him.  It  was  not  Louis  XIV.  but  the  natu- 
ral courfe  of  things,  that  produced  thofe  great 
armies — that  enlarged  fyftem  of  adminiftration— • 
thofe  extenfive  political  plans.  They  were  ne- 
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ceffary  confequences  of  the  progrefs  of  civil  fo- 
ciety.  In  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  ci- 
vilization of  induftry  and  riches  among  nations, 
the  meafure  of  their  wants,  their  defires,  their 
expenfes,  their  domeftic  and  public  exiftence,  is 
increafed  ;  the  fphere  of  their  activity,  their  pro- 
penfity  to  extend  their  limits,  the  ambition  and 
the  power  of  their  governments,  are  enlarged.  A 
rich  individual  has  more  fervants,  more  houfes, 
more  horfes,  more  plans,  and  more  caprices  than 
a  poor  one  :  a  rich  and  cultivated  people  have 
more  public  inftitutions,  more  minifters  of  ftate, 
more  foldiers,  more  luxury,  and  a  greater  fpirit 
Of  enterprife,  than  one  which  is  poor  and  unci- 
vilized. This  is  all  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 
There  may,  no  doubt,  exift  in  the  moft  opulent 
nation,  a  dangerous  difproportion  between  the 
means  and  the  will ;  between  the  flrength  and 
the  defires  of  fuch  a  people ;  and,  efpecially, 
the  military  force,  that  great  inftrument  of  influ- 
ence and  dominion,  may  be  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  its  foundation — the  population  and  reve- 
nues of  the  country.  But,  whatever  particular 
inflances  may  be  adduced  of  the  tranfgreffion  of 
thefe  rules  of  proportion,  and  of  the  errors  of 
fome  governments  ;  there  was,  on  the  whole,  no 
fuch  difproportion  to  be  feen  in  general  at  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution.  The  military 
force  had  advanced  in  a  degree,  and  to  a  ftate, 
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coinciding  with  the  progrefs  of  fociety.  The  fud- 
den  aggrandizement,  the  influence,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia,  did  not  pufh 
them  beyond  their  juft  and  natural  limits.  In 
all  human  probability,  the  armies  of  the  remain- 
ing nations  would  have  been  no  fmaller,  their 
fyflems  of  finance  no  lefs  complicated,  the  rela- 
tions between  their  efforts  and  their  ftrength  no 
other  than  they  actually  were,  had  this  new  me- 
teor never  rifen  in  the  political  firmament  of 
Europe. 

The  elevation  of  Pruffia  has  therefore,  in  no 
refpect,  been  productive  of  pernicious  confe- 
quences.  It  has  in  no  ihape  tended  to  fubvert 
the  fyftem  eftabliflied  by  the  treaty  of  Wefipha- 
lia.  As  to  the  firft  fundamental  object  of  this 
treaty,  the  internal  constitution  of  the  empire,  fo 
far  has  it  been  from  deftroying  it,  that  it  has,  on 
the  contrary,  more  than  ever  confirmed  and  fe- 
cured  it.  With  regard  to  the  next  principal  ob- 
ject which  it  had  in  view,  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany ;  it  has  occafioned  no  other 
changes  in  thefe,  than  fuch  as  were  generally  be- 
neficial, and  not  effentially  prejudicial  to  France ; 
fuch  as  France  herfelf  defired,  and  contributed  to 
effect  by  her  own  political  meafures.  It  is  equally 
untrue,  that  Pruflia  has  difiurbcd  the  general  ba- 
lance of  Europe :  ihe  has  only  kept  p?ce  with 
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the  continual  progrefs  made  by  other  nations, 
without  forcibly  or  unnaturally  haflening  it ; 
ihe  has  only  difplayed  in  a  peculiar  degree,  the 
.art  of  making  this  progrefs  with  more  regularity, 
more  order,  and  more  firmnefs  than  others,  per- 
haps than  any  others  engaged  in  the  fame  career. 

If  after  all  this  we  confider,  that  Pruffia,  from 
the  moment  when  fhe  was  firmly  eftablifhed,  be- 
came a  bulwark  to  all  the  weft  of  Europe,  againft 
the  attempts  of  Ruffia,  and  a  neceffary  counter- 
balance to  that  empire,  after  its  intervention  in 
the  general  affairs  of  Europe ;  that  a  power  fo 
happily  lituated  in  the  centre  of  the  reft,  and  in 
the  midft  of   their   principal  connexions,  pre- 
fented  a  conftant  barrier  to  every  violent  ufurpa- 
tion ;  that  if  the  fafety  of  France  could  require 
any  additional  fupport,  it  received  a  new  one 
from  the  elevation  of  Pruffia  ;  that  the  powers 
of  Europe,  if   duly  fenfible   of  their  true  and 
common  intercfts,  muft  have  found  it  neceffary 
to  create  fuch  a  ftate,  if  fate  or  genius  had  not  an- 
ticipated them ;  if  we  further  confidet  what  exten- 
live  benefit  has  been  produced  during  half  a  cen- 
tury,   by  the  influence  of  a  nation  governed 
\vith  fo  much  energy  and  wifdom,  withrefpefl  to 
the  general   cultivation  of  mankind,    induftry, 
literature,  the  art  of  government,  and  every  thing 
exalted  and  valuable  among  men  ;  and  whatufe- 
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fulleflbns,what  glorious  examples,  it  has  afforded 
to  its  cotemporaries,  and  to  pofterity  : — it  will 
not  be  eafy  to  conceive  how  the  elevation  of 
Pruflia  can  ever  be  ranked  among  the  immediate, 
or  even  collateral  caufes  of  the  decay  and  difor- 
ganization  of  Europe. 

The  third  great  event,  which,  according  to  the 
Author,  invaded  the  fyftem  eftablifhed  by  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  at  length  totally  fub- 
verted  it,  was  the  prodigious  increafe  of  the  com- 
mercial and  colonial  fyftem  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  event  (if  that  may  properly  be  called  an 
event,  which  is  in  reality  no  more  than  a  gradual 
and  ftill  progreffive  expanfion  of  human  activity) 
has  affe&ed  the  interefts  of  fociety,  more  than 
any  other  which  has  taken  place  in  the  political 
world  fince  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  It  has 
opened  an  immenfe  field  to  the  induftry,  the  arts, 
the  ideas,  the  enjoyments,  and  the  paffions  of 
mankind  :  it  has  multiplied  the  inftruments  of 
power,  the  combinations  of  politics,  and  the  ob- 
jedls  of  defire ;  and  by  adding  to  the  charm  and 
Iplendour  of  dominion,  it  has  been  the  caufe  of 
jealoufies,  diflenfions,  and,  doubtlefs,  of  wars, 
It  has  even  been  the  groundwork  in  the  interior 
of  fiates,  of  a  great  revolution  in  all  the  relations 
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of  fociety.  The  only  queftion  is,  whether,  con- 
fidering  all  this  in  the  moft  comprehenfiye  point 
of  view,  it  will  appear  to  be  an  evil  ;  and  parti- 
cularly, whether  the  maintenance  of  a  political 
balance  in  Europe,  is  abfolutely  incompatible  with 
all  thefe  changes ;  whether  the  exifl ing  political 
conftitution  muft  neceffarily  have  been  fubverted 
bytheincreafed  commercial  and  colonial  fyftem; 
whether  it  rtjfily  was  fo,  and  whether  the  exten- 
lion  of  European  commerce,  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  trans- European  connexions,  led  to  the 
decay  and  diforganization  of  all  nations,  and 
finally  paved  the  way  for  their  future  fubjec- 
tion. 

I  fhall  only  here  examine  the  general  relations 
of  this  queftion :  the  Author  has  entered  upon  it 
with  a  view  almoft  exclufively  to  England,  which 
has  given  him  an  opportunity  of  introducing  at 
the  beginning  of  his  book,  in  a  very  ingenious 
and  brilliant  manner,  his  favourite  theme  : — 
"  That  during  the  laft  150  years,  England  has 
"  opprefled  the  induflry  of  all  other  countries, 
"  has  threatened  their  independence,  and  en- 
"  couraged  their  mutual  diflenfions ;  and  that, 
"  in  fad:,  the  only  danger  which  menaces  Eu- 
"  rope,  arifes  from  the  tyrannical  pretenfions  of 
"  the  commercial  politics  ot  GREAT  BRITAIN." 
He  has  ufed  this  favourable  opportunity  in  its 
utmofl  extent.  I  intend  to  follow  a  different  me- 
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Ihod. — The  queftion,  What  has  England  hither- 
to been  in  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe  ?  What 
may,  or  fhould  it  continue  to  be  ?  or  (as  it  has 
been  the  cuftom  to  exprefs  it  of  late)  "  the  pror 
blem,  How  to  render  the  exigence  of  the  Britifti 
empire  compatible  with  the  interefts  and  exiftence 
of  the  remaining  flates  ?"  is,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  moft  important  which  at  the  prefent  moment 
can  occupy  the  politician.  It  is  $p  this  account 
that  it  appears  moft  advifable  to  me,  to  unite,  as 
much  as  poflible,  under  one  head,  all  that  relates 
to  this  great  queflion,  which  I  fhall  endeavour 
to  comprife  and  arrange  in  fome  general  points 
of  view,  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  prefent  rela- 
tions of  the  leading  powers.  I  promife,  how- 
ever, in  the  mean  time,  not  to  pafs  over  a  finglc 
obfervation  of  any  confequence  made  by  the 
Author;  nor  to  leave  unexamined  any  argu- 
ment to  be  found  in  his  work. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  extenfion  of  the  com- 
mcrcial  and  colonial  fyftem  cannot  have  been  a 
neceffary  caufe  of  the  fubverfion  of  the  federal 
conftitution  of  Europe,  and  that  it  could  only 
have  proved  the  accidental  caufe  of  fuch  a  fub- 
verfion, by  means  of  accidental  errors  or  mif- 
fortuncs,  which  might  in  any  other  circum- 
ftanccs  have  been  made  or  experienced.  This 
reft$  upon  the  following  grounds  : 
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ift.  The  commercial  and  colonial  fyftem  has 
not  disordered  the  fundamental  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia.  This  point,  after  what  has 
been  faid  in  the  preceding  pages,  will  not  re- 
quire an  elaborate  inveftigation.  The  ground- 
work of  the  German  conftitution  was  hardly  in 
any  refpeft  affe&ed  by  the  extenfion  of  the  fyf- 
tem of  commerce ;  neither  did  it  occasion  any 
important  alteration  in  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  new  relations  which 
it  created,  were  all  of  them  fuch  as  had  never 
been  thought  of  at  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  ; 
fuch  as  were  then  neither  forefeen  nor  conjec- 
tured ;  and  fuch  as  in  every  refpeft  were  beyond 
the  fphereof  the  fyftem  of  public  law,  eflablifh- 
ed  by  that  treaty.  Of  thefe  unavoidable  cir- 
cumftances,  thofe  only  can  complain  who  con- 
lider  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  as  the  foundation 
of  a  general  federal  conftitution,  which  it  never 
was,  nor  ever  could  be.  That  which  it  did 
really  eftablifh,  remained  entire  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  but  it  was  not  in  hu- 
man wifdom  to  make  regulations  for  what  did 
not  exift  at  the  time. 

2d.  The  extenfion  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  fyftem  was  not  the  immediate  efFe<9:  of 
(he  avarice  or  ambition  of  any  particular  Euro- 
pean ftate;  it  was  a  general,  neceflary,  and 
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unavoidable  refult  of  the  expanfion  of  the 
human  mind :  and  every  event  derived  from 
that  fource,  muft  be,  in  fome  way,  compatible 
with  the  objefls  of  focial  exiftence,  and  of 
courfe  with  the  maintenance  and  fecurity  of  a 
federal  conflitution  and  a  law  of  nations. 

I  am  here  engaged  in  the  difcuffion  of  a 
particular  object,  and  not  writing  a  general 
hiflory  of  human  nature.  But  whoever  has 
thoroughly  investigated  this  fubjedl,  will  readily 
allow  me,  that,  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  the 
different  branches  of  human  activity  are  gra- 
dually and  fucceffively  developed,  each  at  its 
proper  period  ;  that  when  agriculture  and  ma- 
nufactures have  arrived  at  a  certain  degree  of 
perfection,  the  dcfire  of  foreign  commerce  is 
naturally  awakened ;  that  although  the  object 
of  this  propenfity  may  be  retarded  or  accelerated 
by  adverfe  or  favourable  circumftances,  the 
perfevering  activity  of  mankind  will  fooner 
or  later  accompliih  it;  that  it  will  at  length 
gain  acccfs  to  diflant  and  unexplored  regions, 
and  fucceed  in  its  unremitted  endeavours  to 
connedl  all  the  parts  of  the  earth  ;  that  the  pro- 
duce of  remote  countries  becomes  a  new  fpur  to 
incluftry,  and  induftry,  fa  excited,  explores  and 
cultivates  thofe  lands ;  fo  that  the  productions  of 
new  regions  operate  to  increafe  the  activity  and 
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to  multiply  the  commercial  relations  of  the  old  ; 
that  this  gives  new  life  even  to  the  interior  of  the 
more  civilized  countries,  and  multiplies  the  ob- 
jfe&s  of  traffic ;  that  induftry  produces  riches,  and 
riches  reproduce  induftry  ;  and  thus  commerce 
at  length  becomes  the  foundation  and  the  ce- 
ment of  the  whole  ibcial  edifice. 

This  is  not  determined  by  the  prefumption  or 
caprice  of  man ;    it  is  founded  on  the  eternal 
order  of  human  nature,  and  is  the  efFedt  of  that 
irrefiflible  impulfe,    by  which  every  great  and 
beneficial  change,  every  truly  univerfal  and  im- 
portant event  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  is  pro- 
duced.    To  this    principle   we   muft  refer  not 
only  the  origin  but  the  progrefs  and  extenfion  of 
commerce.     Hence  too  the  important  difcovery 
of  America ;  for  we  may  confidently  aflert,  that 
it  could  not  ultimately  have  efcaped  mankind, 
had  it  not  been  accomplifhed  fo  early  by  the  ad- 
venturous fpirit  of  a  few  extraordinary  and  en- 
terpriiing  men*.     Hence   the   fyftem  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  with  all  its  actual  and 
poffible  ramifications  and  extent.     Hence  the 
independence  of  remote  climes,  not  created  nor 
cultivated  for  us  only,  and  the  new  fources  of 
opulence  to  which  Europe  is  invited  by  their 

*  Vide  Note  C. 
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freedom  and  independence.  Hence  too  humanity 
will  hereafter  derive  many  invaluable  bleffings, 
will  behold  many  a  fplendid  aera,  if  the  free  dif- 
play  of  this  adlive  principle  be  not  checked  by 
blind  authority,  and  if  human  ingenuity  do  not 
afpire  to  be  wifer  than  Divine  Providence, 

If  we  confider  the  fubjefl  in  this  point  of 
view,  which  to  me  appears  the  ohly  proper  one, 
we  fliall  not  eafily  be  perfuaded  to  attribute  the 
origin  or  the  extenfion  of  the  fyftem  of  com- 
merce to  any  particular  law  of  any  fingle  ftate, 
or  to  any  individual,  be  it  Cromwell  or  Colbert, 
whom  hatred  or  partiality  ihall  fix  upon.  Ad- 
hering to  the  plan  which  I  have  propofed  to 
myfelf,  it  will  be  the  province  of  a  fubfequent 
chapter  to  prove,  and  I  hope  there  to  prove 
moft  fatisfaflorily,  that  the  Englifh  Navigation 
A6t  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  principal  caufe  of 
the  commercial  greatnefs  of  England  ;  that  this 
celebrated  law  is  not  rightly  understood,  when 
fuppofed  to  be  creative,  fince  its  nature  is,  in  faft, 
reflridlive ;  that  it  is  in  no  wife  unjuft,  tyran- 
nical, or  hoftile  towards  other  nations  ;  and 
that,  when  judged  upon  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  right  and  policy,  it  is  nothing  like 
"  the  foundation  of  a  continued  confpiracy,  and 
an  eternal  warfare  againft  the  induftry  of  all  other 
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countries."     I  will  return  at  prefent  to  my  geftef* 
ral  reafoning. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  fyfiem  of  commerce  and 
colonization  was  one  of  the  fruits  deftined  to 
grow  and  ripen  in  the  foil  of  fociety,  the  roots 
of  this  fyflem  muft  be  fomehow  connected 
with  thofe  of  the  whole  focial  conftitution. 
The  natural  propenfities  of  man,  particularly 
thofe  of  which  the  general  and  conftant  influ- 
ence determines  the  fate  of  fociety,  are  feldom 
found  in  contradiction  to  each  other.  That 
there  fhould  be  any  great  fpring  of  human  ac- 
tion in  its  nature  inimical  to  fociety ;  tending  to 
involve  nations  in  endlefs  hoftility ;  to  fubvert 
the  law  of  nations,  and  even  render  its  exift- 
ence  impoffible  ;  and  finally  to  bring  about  the 
decay  and  ruin  of  empires;  would  be  ex- 
tremely unnatural,  and  is  therefore  very  much 
to  be  doubted.  The  fyftem  of  commerce,  with 
all  its  errors,  could  not  produce  fuch  effects, 
and  in  fact  never  has  :  that  in  fome  inftances  it 
has  been  the  caufe  of  wars,  is  certain  ;  but  what 
has  not  been  the  caufe  of  war  ?  That  it  has 
fometimes  created  difcord  in  the  federal  confti- 
tution of  Europe,  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  can 
fuch  a  conftitution  be  expected  to  exift  without 
periodical  difturbances  ?  Upon  the  whole,  the 
fyflem  of  commerce,  with  all  its  confequences, 
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the  pre-eminent  riches  of  fome  countries,  their 
naval  power,  their  foreign  pofleffions,  and  their 
new  influence  (difproportioned  to  the  extent 
of  their  European  territory),  had  adapted 
itfelf  exceedingly  well  to  the  former  focial  rela- 
tions of  Europe  ;  and  if  extraordinary  and  un- 
expected convulfions  had  not,  from  the  year 
1789,  fhaken  the  whole  edifice  to  its  foundations, 
and  loofened  every  part  of  it,  the  queftion, 
Does  there  ftill  exift  a  law  of  nations  ?  would  pro- 
bably, at  this  time,  have  been  abfurd,  notvvith- 
ftanding  all  the  changes  occafioned  or  haftened 
by  that  fyftem.  This  will,  I  hope,  appear  more 
plainly  from  the  obfervations  that  will  follow  in 
the  next  Part  of  the  work,  in  which  the  fituation 
of  Europe,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution,  will  be  more  particularly  difcufled. 

3dly.  The  influence  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  fyftem  was  not  confined  to  any  particu- 
lar countries  ;  all  of  them  were  more  or  lefs 
CBgaged  in  it. 

The  European  eflablifliments  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  which  neceflarily  promoted  the 
extenfion  of  commerce  and  induftry,  were  very 
far  from  being  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
nations  immediately  interefted  in  them.  They 
were  a  general  advantage,  of  which,  by  degrees, 
2  every 
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every  country  in  Europe  received  its  fhare. 
Thofe  which,  by  their  lituation  and  habits,  were 
devoted  to  navigation,  were  the  firft  to  enjoy 
thefe  advantages;  but  however  defirous  they 
might  have  been  of  preferving  them  exclufively, 
the  natural  courfe  of  things  prefented  infur- 
mountable  obftacles  to  the  accomplifhment  of 
fuch  wifhes.  The  vent  of  their  produce 
awakened  on  every  fide,  and  in  the  moft  inland 
parts  of  the  continent,  the  fame  activity,  the 
fame  defires,  and  the  fame  arts  as  thofe  which 
fiimulated,  infpired,  and  affified  the  maritime 
Hates  in  their  undertakings.  Thefe  nations  were 
even  fometimes,  as  in  the  examples  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  only  the  channel,  between  whofe 
uncultivated  and  unfruitful  banks  the  enlivening 
ftream  of  induflry  and  riches  flowed  to  happier 
regions.  The  condition  of  fociety  was  in 
every  refpedl  advanced  and  refined.  With  the 
wealth  and  improvement  of  individuals,  the 
fum  of  thofe  means  and  refources  which  confti- 
tute  the  ftrength  of  nations,  was  increafed.  All 
countries  were  benefited  ;  but  all  nearly  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  whole  became  more  rich, 
more  powerful,  and  more  civilized;  but  the 
proportions  between  the  component  parts  re- 
mained the  fame. 
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I  do  not  mean  to  afiert,  that  this  participator! 
t>f  advantages  ariiing  from  the  fyftem  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  amounted  to  an  abfo- 
lute  equality  among  all  the  parties  concerned. 
The  progrefs  muft  naturally  have  been  greater 
and  more  rapid  in  thofe  countries  where  the  new* 
feeds  of  induflry,  commerce,  and  riches  found 
a  foil  prepared  to  receive  them  ;  or,  where  a  fa- 
vourable fituation,  the  difpofitions  and  capacities 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  peculiarities  of  theii4 
civil  and  political  conflitution,  promoted  their 
growth  in  a  more  remarkable  degree.  The  con- 
fequences  of  the  general  change  were  certainly 
more  perceptible  in  France  than  in  Germany,  in 
England  and  Holland,  than  in  Ruflia  or  Poland ; 
and  the  effects  produced  on  the  proportions  of 
their  national  ftrength,  muft  have  operated 
more  rapidly  and  immediately  in  the  former  than 
the  latter.  That  thefe  inequalities  fhould  diflurb 
the  general  balance,  is  an  effect  which  the  fyflem 
of  commerce  only  has  in  common  with  every  other 
caufe  of  focial  improvement.  No  federal  con- 
flitution on  earth  can  preferve  the  ftates  which 
compofe  it  during  centuries  exactly  in  their  origi- 
nal relative  fituations.  No*  federal  conflitution 
can  enfure  an  unaltered  continuance  of  the  pre- 
cife  mafs  ot  refpedlive  flrength,  which  was  the 
groundwork  of  its  formation,  or  even  the  pre- 
fervation  of  the  fame  proportions  in  the  exten- 
*  flon 
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lion  of  that  mafs.  Even  if  the  fyftem  of  com- 
merce had  never  exifted,  the  varieties  of  na- 
tional character  and  induftry,  the  different  con- 
flitutions  of  the  ftates  of  Europe,  and  many  ac- 
cidental circumftances,  would  have  created  a  di- 
verfity  in  their  feveral  attainments  ;  and  accord- 
ingly the  machine  of  government,  which  always 
follows  the  progrefs  of  individuals,  would  have 
been  more  or  lefs  complete  in  each.  Foreign 
trade  was  only  one  of  the  many  and  variousl^rings 
which  fet  this  great  machine  in  motion.  If  com- 
merce, with  all  its  attendant  benefits,  had  remain- 
ed the  exclufive  property  of  a  few  ftates ;  and  had 
thefe  favoured  nations  alone  attained  to  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization  and  wealth,  and  acquired 
defpotic  influence  in  the  fate  of  Europe,  while 
other  countries  continued  in  barbarifm,  poverty, 
and  relative  weaknefs ;  it  would  then,  perhaps, 
have  been  allowable  to  fay,  that  the  colonial 
fyftem  had  fubvertecl  the  federal  conftitution  of 
Europe.  But  fince  the  cafe  is  otherwife ;  fince, 
in  the  extenfive  fcene  of  adlivity,  induftry,  and 
opulence,  which  the  progrefs  of  commerce  has 
difplayed,  no  ftate  whatever  has  remained  an 
idle  fpeflator ;  fince  all  have  taken  a  lively 
part  in  it,  and  all  have  been  in  a  great, 
though,  perhaps,  not  altogether  equal  meafure, 
gainers  by  it ;  it  is  not  poffible  that  this  fyftem 
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fhould  have  been  a  cauie  of  the  general  decay, 
or  total  diflblution  of  the  federative  conftitu- 
tion. 

4thly.  Even  the  fuperior  advantage  accruing 
from  the  immediate  pofleffion  of  commerce  and 
colonies,  was  divided  among  feveral  nations, 
and  therefore  eftablifhed  in  the  general  balance 
of  Europe,  a  new  and  diftindl  balance  of  the 
maritime  and  commercial  ftates. 

Nations  enabled  to  found  colonies,  and  mo- 
nopolize their  commerce ;  to  carry  on  an  ex- 
tenfive  navigation^  and  to  fupply  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates  with  the  productions  of  the  re- 
motefl  parts  of  the  earth,  muft  have  derived  a 
more  direcl,  and  of  courfe  a  greater  benefit 
from  the  fyiiem  of  commerce  and  colonization, 
tinder  circumftances  otherwife  equal,  than  thofe 
excluded  by  the  nature  of  their  lituation  from 
fuch  undertakings.  The  fate  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  fufficiently  evinces  that  this  rule  is  not 
without  exceptions;  for  they  pofleffed  the 
fineft  colonies  in  the  world,,  and  yet  fell  into  a 
Jlate  of  poverty  and  decay  unknown  to  any 
other  continental  power  ;  which  fhows,  that  the 
advantages  of  commerce  and  colonization  are 
only  conditional,  depending  on  the  induflry, 
taorals,  legiflation,  and  polity  of  the  mother- 
country. 
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country.  But  where  it  is  efiabliflied  under  a 
wholefome  government,  and  fupported  by  the 
native  induftry,  the  character,  and  civil  con- 
ftitution  of  the  country;  there  the  fyftem  of 
commerce  is  foon  productive  of  ftriking  ad- 
vantages. Had  all  thefe  favourable  circumftances 
been  united  in  a  fingle  nation,  it  would  necef- 
farily  have  attained  an  extraordinary,  and  per- 
haps dangerous  pre-eminence;  but  they  were 
fortunately  pofieflTed  by  feveral  at  once,  and 
particularly  by  three,  France,  England,  and 
Holland. 

It  is  a  circumftance  fomewhat  extraordinary, 
that  a  French  writer  fhould  fpeak  of  the  iyftem 
of  commerce  and  colonization  in  terms  as  if  it 
had  only  benefited  other  nations,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  France ;  as  if  England  alone  had  derived 
advantages  from  it,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reft 
of  Europe ;  and  as  if  his  own  country  had  not 
been  one  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  in  the  acquifition 
of  all  thofe  advantages.  If  the  pofleffion  of 
colonies,  and  the  habits  of  commerce,  have  di£- 
turbed  the  general  balance  of  Europe,  it  can- 
not have  done  this  in  a  manner  unfavourable  to 
France,  who  had  a  principal  fliare  in  that  com- 
merce ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  her  advan- 
tage, and  unfavourably  for  the  remaining  ftate? 
of  the  continent.  I  will  fay  nothing  here  of  the 
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trade  to  the  Levant,  always  fo  large  a  fource  of  in- 
duftry  and  riches  to  France  ;  but  France  ruled  in 
the  Eaii  Indies  till  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  even  retained,  when  that  domi- 
nion had  ceafed,  fome  valuable  pofleffions 
there  ;  France  poflefled  the  fineft  and  moft 
fertile  provinces  on  the  continent  of  America ; 
France  is,  even  at  this  day,  in  the  pofleffion  of 
the  beft  of  all  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
which,  in  the  year  1789,  was  equal  in  value  to 
the  reft  of  the  Antilles  taken  together.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  the  advantage  derived  from 
thefe  great  pofleffions,  was  not  always  equal  to 
their  importance,  and  that  falfe  principles  and 
errors  of  adminiflration,  as  well  as  unfortunate 
wars,  confidently  diminifhed  their  value.  But 
France,  nevertheless  long  remained  the  firft, 
and  always  continued  to  be  the  fccond  commer- 
cial and  maritime  frate  in  Europe :  there  was  no 
fca  unfrequented  by  her  velVels  ;  no  coaft  unoc- 
cupied by  her  faflories  and  eflabli  foments  ;  no 
branch  of  any  confequence  in  the  whole  fphere 
of  commerce,  in  which  foe  did  not  vie  with  the 
other  maritime  nations.  Her  navy  was  fome- 
times  reduced  to  a  comparative  iniignificaricy  ; 
but  it  always  recovered  itfelf  again ;  and  only 
ten  years  before  the  revolution*  had  arrived  at 
luch  a  pkch  of  greatnefs  as  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  that  of  England.  Her,  commerce  with  all 
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parts  of  the  world  was  fo  flourishing,  and  the 
profits  of  it  fo  great,  that  the  quantity  of  fpecie 
in  circulation  generally  exceeded  the  wants  of 
the  country  ;  and  St.  Domingo  alone,  upon  the 
refpedtable  authority  of  Mr.  Neckar,  did  riot 
add  lefs  than  feventy  millions  per  annum  to  the 
balance  in  bullion.  Surely  a  man  has  no  juft 
ground  of  complaint  againft  the  fyftem  of  com- 
merce and  colonization,  who  belongs  to  a  nation 
deriving  fuch  extraordinary  advantages  from  it. 

It  is  not  here  worth  while  to  inquire  whether 
the  ignorance  or  the  avarice  of  individuals  in 
other  countries  may  have  made  them  look  with 
an  evil  eye  on  this  flate  of  things ;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  enlightened  peribn  in  Europe 
could  have  envied  France  the  advantages  {he 
enjoyed.  That  the  commerce  of  the  world 
fhould  be  divided  between  three,  nearly  equally 
favoured  nations,  was  the  moft  fortunate  cir- 
cumftance  the  others  could  have  delircd :  it 
enfured  to  them  an  extcnfive  competition ;  it 
occafioned  variety  and  activity  in  the  relations 
of  commerce  ;  it  provided,  in  the  moft  natural 
manner,  againft  that  abufe  of  power,  which 
might  have  been  favoured  by  the  undivided  fway 
of  a  lingle  nation.  No  one  will  entertain  a 
doubt,  but  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  revolu- 
tion, this  beneficial  competition  would  not 
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cafily  have  been  deftroyed;  it  would  have 
lafted ;  it  would  have  been  ftill  further  im- 
proved ;  and  nothing  but  the  Ihocks  which 
France  has  experienced  in  the  ruin  of  her  mo* 
Darchy,  could  have  annihilated  it,  as  they  have 
done  for  a  time, 

ftbly.  The  ftrength  which  fome  countries 
derived  from  the  fyftem  of  commerce  and  colo- 
nization, produced  a  new  weight  in  the  general 
balance,  to  be  occafionally  oppofed  with  advan- 
tage to  the  preponderance  of  any  continental 
nation. 

The  federal  conftitution  of  nations  can  never 
be  fo  completely  organized,  Ib  carefully  and  ex- 
aclly  balanced,  as  to  prevent  every  attempt  to 
defiroy  the  equilibrium  and  opprefs  the  reft, 
on  the  part  of  powers  invited  by  favourable 
circumflances,  or  impelled  by  enterprifing 
princes.  In  thefe  periods  of  danger,  it  is  for- 
tunate for  the  political  fyftem,  if  there  exifts  a 
counterbalance  of  a  diftin£t  nature,  which  may 
be  ufed  to  counteract  the  dangers  of  the  federal 
conftitution,  and  which,  by  a  proper  application, 
may  refift  the  attempts  of  an  ambitious  power 
upon  the  fecurity  and  independence  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 

A  coun^ 
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A  counterbalance  of  this  nature  was  formed 
as  early  as  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century  by 
England  and  Holland,  in  confequence  of  the 
progrefs  of  the  commercial  fyftem.  Thefe  two 
nations,  that  could  not  then  vie  with  any  of  the 
principal  flates  of  the  continent,  in  extent  of 
territory,  population,  or  military  force,  acquired 
a  degree  of  influence  and  importance  by  their 
riches  and  naval  ftrcngth,  that  enabled  them  to 
make  head  againft  the  molt  powerful.  They 
more  than  once  defended  and  maintained  the 
balance,  when  Europe  had  reafon  to  tremble  for 
its  fafety.  I  fhall  here  only  mention  the  reign 
of  Lewis  XIV.  and  particularly  the  time  which 
elapfed  between  the  treaties  of  Nimeguen  and  of 
Ryfiwick  ;  partly  becaufe  that  period  preients  a 
moft  remarkable  and  inftruclive  example,  arid 
partly  becaufe  it  has  pleafed  the  Author  to  ad- 
duce this  very  example  in  illuftration  of  his 
opinions  refpecling  the  prejudicial  influence  of 
the  maritime  ftates. 

His  reafoning  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  league  of 
Augfburg  in  1686,  would  induce  us  to  believe, 
that  the  founder  of  that  league  only  fought, 
wantonly,  and  without  caufe,  to  diflurb  the 
peace  of  Europe ;  to  weaken  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  and,  by  uniting  England  and  Holland, 
to  concentrate  in  his  own  hands,  all  the  fprings 
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of  that  preponderating  naval  ftrength,  which, 'as 
the  Uilior  expreffes  himfelf,  "  had  vendereu  h  ^ 
ioiaier  country  fo  dangerous  to  Europe." 

This  reprefentation  of  the  cafe  appears  to  me 
not  lefs  arbitrary  than  new  :  it  is  certainly  at  va- 
riance with  all  former  opinions  concerning  the 
relations  and  events  of  that  time.     Whether  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  influenced  in  fecret  by  in- 
terefled  views,  when  he  brought  about  the  coa» 
lition  of  Augfburg  ;  whether  the  defire  of  af- 
cending  the  throne  of  England,  or  perfonal  en- 
mity to  the  King  of  France,  were  the  true  mo- 
tives of  his  condud  ;  arequeftions  not  to  be  dif- 
cufled  in  this  place.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  meafure  of  his  private  worth  ;  we  are  con- 
fidering  the  public  merit  and  political  good  ef* 
fe&s  of  his  adtions.    To  aflert  that  the  tendency 
and  refult  of  his  plans,  the  able  and  perfevering 
oppofition  which  he  made  to  Lewis  XIV.  under- 
mined the  fecurity  of  the  federal   fyfiem,    and 
ibwed  the  feeds   of  anarchy  and  diforder,  is  no 
lefs  paradoxical,  than  it  is  abfurd  to  fay,  that  the 
maritime  power  of  Holland  was  ever  dangerous 
to  Europe, 

We  need  only  throw  a  hafty  glance  upon  the 
circumftances  under  which  the  league  of  Augf- 
burg was  formed,  to  difcover  the  objedt  and 
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the  nature  of  that  league ;  completely  explained 
by  the  hiftory  of  its  origin.  Lewis  XIV.  had  not 
only  threatened,  but  adtually  Violated  the  inte- 
grity of  all  his  neighbours.  He  had  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  only  eight  years  after  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  fecured  a  confiderable  part  of 
his  conquers  by  the  treaty  of  Aix,  which  nothing 
but  the  fear  of  the  triple  alliance  between  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  Sweden,  induced  him  to  ac- 
cede to.     He  had  immediately  after  that,  under 
a  pretext  flill  more   futile,    commenced  a  war 
againft  Holland,  by  which  that  flourifhing  re- 
public was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin.     The 
treaty  of  Nimeguen  increafed  his   dominions, 
bis  influence,   and  the   terror  of  his  name  in 
Europe  :  but  this  was  not  fufficient  for  his  ambi- 
tion ;  he  was  a  conqueror  in  the  midflr  of  peace  r 
by  judicial  fentences  he  adjudged  to  himfelf  lands, 
cities,  and  the  right  of  fovereignty ;   explained 
the  treaty   of  Weftphalia  according  to  his  own 
opinion,  and  forced  the  town  of  Strafburg  to 
capitulate.     Such  was  his  conduct  towards  the 
Emperor,  the  Empire,  Spain,  the  Italian  princes ; 
and  thus  did  he  force  all  his  neighbours,  what- 
ever might  otherwife  be  their  principles  or  opi- 
nions, to  feek  protedlion  in  common  meafures, 
againft  a  common  enemy. 
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By  proceedings  of  another,  though  not  lefs 
odious  nature,  he  awakened  the  fpirit  of  religion, 
fo  powerful  at  that  time  in  a  confiderable  part  of 
Europe.  The  revocation  of  the  edid  of  Nantes, 
and  the  cruel  perfecution  of  the  Proteftants,  ex- 
cited the  greateft  anger  and  abhorrence  in  all 
Proteftant  countries  ;  England  and  Holland,  ef- 
pecially,  took  the  alarm  ;  they  beheld  the  French 
monarch  armed  with  double  terrors ;  one  com- 
mon ruin  threatened  their  independence  and  their 
religion  ;  and  William  of  Orange  became  what 
bis  anceftors  had  formerly  been,  the  hero  and 
guardian  angel  of  religious  and  political  liberty. 

Under  thefe  aufpices  the  league  of  Augfburg 
was  formed ;  and  if  ever  the  condu&,  the  plans, 
and  the  progrefs  of  any  power,  could  juftify  the 
reft  in  making  preparations  in  common  for  the 
fafety  of  the  whole,  that  league  was  juftified. 
The  confederates,  moreover,  confined  themfelves 
firri&ly  to  the  real  and  juft  obje£  of  their  truly 
defenfive  alliance.  The  maintenance  of  the 
treaty  of  Wefrphalia  was  the  bafis  of  all  their 
conferences ;  the  only  aim  which  they  had  in 
view,  was  to  compel  France  to  be  juft. 

The  Emperor,  many  of  the  princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  King  of  Spain,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  all 
engaged  in  this  confederacy.  Thefe,  for  the 
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mod  part  Catholic  princes,  were  aflembled  under 
the  ilandard  of  a  Proteftant  Stadtholder  of  Hol- 
land ;  of  a  prince  who  was  on  the  point  of  driving 
the  Catholic  line  of  the  Houfe  of  Stuart  from  the 
throne  of  England.  Thefe  facts  are  not  a  little 
ftrange  and  furprifing,  when  we  confider  the 
temper  of  thofe  times :  but  the  more  they  are 
ftrangeand  wonderful,  fo  much  the  more  ftrongly 
do  they  exprefs  the  danger  in  which  the  balance 
and  independence  of  Europe  appeared  to  the 
allies  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  a  confe- 
deracy dictated  by  neceffity,  and  not  a  matter  of 
choice  OF  inclination.  The  allies  beheld  in  the 
perfon  of  the  Stadtholder,  the  protector  of  their 
common  rights  againft  the  common  enemy;  they 
faw  in  the  Catholic  pofleflbr  of  tbeEnglifli  throne, 
an  open  or  fecret  ally  of  that  common  enemy.  All 
other  conli derations  yielded  to  this  important  one. 
They  declared  themfelves  againft  the  prince  who 
favoured  the  difturber  of  the  general  balance ; 
they  took  part  with  him  by  whofe  prudence  an4 
activity  they  were  allured  of  its  prefervation*. 

That,  at  that  time,  "  France  alone  conducted 
lierfelf  in  conformity  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  fyftem,  and  the  univerfal  maxims  of  ihe 
political  balance,  while  all  other  nations  made  no 
fcjruple  of  violating  them,"  is  an  aflertion  that 
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requires  no  refutation  ;  becaufe,  to  point  out  its 
falfehood  in  the  cleared  manner,  it  is  only  necef- 
fary  to  mention  it ;  and  becaufe  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times  confutes  it  in  every  point.  If  Lewis 
XIV.  had  met  with  no  opposition,  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  would  already  have  been  an  empty 
name  at  the  end  of  the  fame  century  in  which  it 
was  formed.  To  fave  the  independence  and  fede- 
ral conftitution  of  Europe  from  total  ruin,  to  pre- 
ferve  and  fecure  the  general  balance,  was  the 
work  and  the  merit  of  the  coalition  of  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  the  founder  and  director. 

I  think  I  have  fufficiently  proved  that  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  the  commercial  and  colonial  fyftem  is 
by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  principles  of 
the  federal  conftitution  of  "Europe.  The  nature 
and  character  of  that  fyftem  contained  no  eflen- 
tial  caufe  of  any  dreadful  revolution  ;  and  we  are 
taught  by  experience,  that,  fo  far  from  having  oc- 
caiioned  fuch  an  one,  it  has,  on  the  contrary,  add- 
ed fuch  power  to  fome  nations,  as  to  form  a  be- 
neficial counterpoife ;  whereby  the  federal  confti- 
tution has  more  than  once  been  defended  againft 
dangers  that  threatened  its  fecurity. 

The  influenced  of  the  fyfiem  of  commerce  and 
colonization  in  the  improvement  and  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  maritime  ftatcs,  \vas  not,  therefore 
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(any  mote  than  the  elevation  of  Ruffia  and 
Pruffia),  a  caufe  of  the  diffolution  of  the  federal 
union,  and  of  the  fubverfion  of  public  law.  Thefe 
three  great  events  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
had  important  confequences,  but  have  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  thofe  aflumed  by  the  Author. 
If  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  French  revolution,  was  really  fo  defperate 
as  he  has  painted  it,  we  muft  fearch  elfewhere  for 
the  caufe  of  that  misfortune. 

If  I  have  been  fuccefsful  in  attempting  to  fhow 
that  hiftory  does  not  confirm  the  Author's  affer- 
tion  of  the  influence  of  thofe  three  events ;  and 
that  a  due  confideration  of  their  immediate  and 
remote  confequences,  will  even  juftify  conclufions 
almofl  directly  oppofite  to  his  ;  I  conceive  that  I 
have  already  made  much  progrefs  againft  the 
groundwork  of  his  fyftem  :  the  affertion,  "  that  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution  there  no  longer  ex- 
iiled  a  veftige  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that 
Europe  was  on  every  fide  in  a  flate  of  the  greateft 
diforder."  For  if  thofe  events  from  which  he  en- 
deavours to  deduce  and  explain  this  general  disor- 
ganization, neither  have  had,  nor  in  their  nature 
could  have  fuch  an  effect ;  this  erroneous  induc- 
tion gives  a  very  fufpicious  appearance  to  the 
whole  fabric  of  his  reafoning;  and  the  well- 
founded  fuppofition  arifes,  that  thefe  facts  may 
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probably  never  have  exifted  at  all,  which  fuch 
changes  in  the  relations  of  the  political  fyftem 
were  incapable  o£  producing. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  meet  that  firft  aflertion 
of  his  in  a  more  direct  manner ;  it  is  time  to 
attack  it  in  its  leading  points,  and  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  examine  the  queftion,  "  In 
what  ftate  was  the  federal  fyftem  of  Europe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  French  revolution  ?" 


CHAP.    III. 

Did  there  exift  at  the  Beginning  of  the  French  Revo-* 
lution  any  public  Law  in  Europe  ? 

JL  HE  Author  is  not  fatisfied  with  giving  a  de- 
cided negative  to  this  queftion.  He  goes  farther, 
and  draws  a  gloomy  and  deprefling  picture  of 
the  focial  conftitution  of  Europe,  in  the  laft 
years  which  preceded  the  revolution.  "  It  was 
impoflible  not  to  obferve"  (fuch  are  the  ex- 
preflions  he  makes  life  of),  "  that  there  had 
long  lince  ccafed  to  exift  any  maxims  of  govern- 
ment, any  federal  union,  any  fixed  political 
principles  in  Europe ;  that  an  imaginary  princi- 
ple of  aggrandizement,  in  fact  nothing  more 
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lhan  a  forcible,  unnatural,  and  definitive  exer- 
tion, had  fafcinated  all  governments ;  that  tfee 
powers  of  Europe  were  involved  in  general 
mifery;  that  bankruptcy  flood  at  the  door  of 
every  government ;  and  that  a  fingle  nation, 
grafping  at  the  riches  of  all  the  reft,  converted 
the  misfortune  of  the  whole  to  its  own  exclufive 
advantage:  that  the  fame  caufes  which  pro- 
duced the  diforganization  of  fociety  in  France, 
had  fown  the  feeds  of  political  anarchy  through* 
out  the  whole  of  Europe  ;  that  the  law  of  na- 
tions no  longer  exifled,  except  in  appearance ; 
and  that  the  revolution  was  only  a  loud  and  for- 
mal annunciation  of  its  long-determined  diflb- 
lution." 

It  is  of  the  greateft  importance  that  we  fhould 
examine  carefully  every  feature  of  this  picture. 
If  the  pencil  has  here  been  guided  by  truth,  and 
if  the  political  ftate  of  Europe,  the  internal  and 
external  relations  of  all  countries,  were  really 
fuch ;  then  the  French  revolution  will  appear  not 
only  completely  explained,  but  juftified,  and  more 
than  juftified.  It  would,  in  that  cafe,  only  be  the 
natural  end  of  a  long  ferie^of  evil,  the  breaking 
out,  the  decifive  crifis  of  a  diforder  which  had 
long  preyed  upon  the  conftitution  of  fociety ;  a 
violent  but  falutary  fever  in  a  body  long  difeafed. 
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We  fhould  then  ceafe  altogether  to  deplore  a  re- 
volution, to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  only 
chance  of  recovery  remaining ;  which  difcovered 
to  us,  the  abyfs  into  which  we  were  plunged,  and 
the  means  of  extricating  ourfelves  ;  which  has 
convinced  us  of  the  extreme  defecYivenefs  of  all 
our  former  principles  of  government  and  maxims 
of  policy  ;  of  all  former  fyflems  of  adminiflration 
and  public  law.  This  revolution,  then,  has  been 
a  beneficial  and  active  principle  of  general  reno- 
vation, "  by  putting  to  the  proof  the  little 
ftrength  which  yet  remained  to  us."  It  has 
fubverted  every  thing,  that  all  might  be  ordered 
anew;  by  the  fufferings.  inflicled,  it  has  awa- 
kened a  fentiment  of  defpair,  which  ought  long 
before  to  have  exifted  for  our  own  fafety  ;  it  has 
made  us  acquainted  with  our  fituation,  our  wants, 
our  dangers,  our  ftrength,  and  our  means ;  it  has 
overwhelmed  us,  in  order  to  raile  us  again  to  a 
more  exalted  ftate,  and  to  fecure  us  for  ever 
againfl  all  future  errors. 

Such  is  theafpeet  of  the  revolution,  as  painted 
by  the  Author  in  the  whole  train  of  his  reafoning. 
He  has  not  expreffly  defcribcd  it  thus  ;  for  it  was 
a  part  of  his  plan  to  pafs  over  as  much  as  poflible 
in  filence,  the  revolution  itfelf,  and  only  to  ipeak 
of  the  war  againft  the  revolution  as  of  a  thing 
altpgether  diftincl  from  and  independent  of  it. 
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But  I  am  induced  to  conclude,  that  he  coniidered 
it  only,  or  at  leafl  principally,  in  this  point  of  view, 
by  the  general  courfe  of  his  argument,  and  by  a 
number  of  occafional  obfervations  in  different 
parts  of  his  work ;  befides,  any  one  who  will 
affirm  that  the  war  againft  the  revolution  was  a 
JiecefTary  confequence  of  the  difordered  ftate  of 
civil  fociety,  will  not,  and  cannot  indeed,  with 
any  coniiftency,  forbear  to  afcribe  the  revolution 
itfelf  to  the  fame  fource. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  account  of  the  caufes  and 
confequences  of  the  revolution,  the  two  following 
are  the  only  points  to  which  I  can  aflent:  ift, 
there  exifted  in  the  internal,  focial,  and  domeftic 
ftate  of  moft  European  countries,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  French  monarchy,  certain  difcord- 
ances,  fuch  as  might  lead  to  great  convnlfions, 
and  which,  when  thofe  convuliions  did  take 
place,  might  in  general  be  looked  upon,  with 
reafon,  as  the  preparatory  caufes  of  them ;  and 
fccondly,  the  revolution  has  had  the  accidental 
good  effecT:  of  difcovcring  and  pointing  out,  in 
the  cleareft  and  moft  impreffive  manner,  to 
all  governments,  the  imperfections  exifting  in 
their  former  conflitutions,  or  in  theancient  fede- 
ration of  Europe. 
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On  the  other  hand,  I  am  convinced,  and  I  truft 
that  all  enlightened  perfons  will  now  agree, 
with  me,  that  the  condition  of  Europe  in  the 
latter  times  preceding  the  revolution,  was  not  fo 
defperate  either  in  a  focial,  a  domeftic,  or  a 
federative  point  of  view,  as  to  lead  immediately 
to  violent  convulfions,  or  to  render  fuch  con- 
vulfions  definable ;  that  the  French  revolution, 
though  facilitated,  and  in  that  fenfe  prepared, 
by  many  focial  and  political  difcordances,  was  by- 
no  means  a  neceffary  or  unavoidable  confequencc 
of  the  ftate  of  France,  much  lefs  of  Europe  ;  that 
this  event,  with  all  its  dreadful  confequences,  was 
occafioned  by  fome  obvious  errors  of  the  former 
French  government — was  continued  and  com* 
pleted  by  the  untimely  zeal,  the  ill-advifed 
activity,  the  inability,  the  prefumption,  or  the 
wickednefs  of  thofe  who,  in  confequence  of  thefc 
errors,  were  intrufted  with  the  diredion  of  the 
public  affairs — and  was  converted  into  a  principle 
of  definition  for  all  Europe  by  the  improvident 
meafures  of  the  furrounding  nations  ;  that,  far 
from  furthering  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  civil  and  political  fociety,  this  revolu- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  has  interrupted  and  arrefled 
its  progrefs  at  a  moment  when  it  appeared  par- 
ticularly protnifing;  and  that,  when  confideredin 
a  more  exteniive  point  of  view,  the  greateft  and 
molt  lamentable  of  the  evils  which  accompanied 
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it,  was  this :  before  the  revolution  there  only 
needed  a  few  wife  reforms  in  the  internal  confti- 
tutions  of  ftates,  and  fome  happy  combinations 
for  ameliorating  and  confirming  the  federal  fyftem, 
to  have  raifed  Europe  to  a  high  degree  of  pro- 
fperity  and  happinefs  ;  whereas  now  all  the  means 
of  attaining  to  this  defired  object  muft  be  fought 
for  amid  ft  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  drawn  forth,  as  it 
were,  from  chaos  again. 

In  this  ferics  of  important  truths,  the  principal 
one  is  that  to  which  the  reafoning  of  our  Author 
immediately  conducts  us.  That  we  may  judge 
with  accuracy  what  Europe  owes  to  the  revolu- 
tion, we  muft,  before  all  things,  be  acquainted 
with  its  fituation  when  the  revolution  broke  out ; 
we  muft  have  before  our  eyes  the  leading  features, 
at  leaft,  of  the  true  pi6lure  of  fociety,  as  well 
with  refpedt  to  the  internal  condition  of  flates, 
as  with  regard  to  their  external  relations. 

Very  great  improvements  had  been  made  by  all 
the  governments  of  Europe,  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  the  management  of  public  affairs,  and 
the  principles  of  adminiftration,  fince  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  the  laft  remains  of 
the  feudal  fyftem  wereaboliihed,  the  fetters  were 
dcfiroyed  by  which  the  hands  of  fovereigns  had 
long  been  confined  and  reftrained  in  the  free 
F  2  exerciie 
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exercife  of  their  authority.  The  incrcafing 
wealth  of  their  ftates  prefented  new  objects  for 
their  a6Hvity,  and  frefh  incitements  to  various 
undertakings ;  while,  at  the  fame  time,  it  afforded 
the  means  of  accomplifliing  them.  Theprogreffive 
improvement  of  the  minds  of  men  contributed 
likewife  to  the  general  advancement.  It  has  been 
afierted,  that  all  the  favourable  changes  brought 
about  in  this  period,  were  owing  to  the  labours 
of  public  writers.  But  thefe  writers  were  them- 
fclves,  in  fact,  the  creatures  of  the  general  im- 
provement ;  I  mean  the  great  mafs  of  them,  thofe 
who  had  a  wide  and  extenfive  influence  on  the 
minds  of  their  cotemporaries  ;  not  thofe  men  of 
extraordinary  genius,  who  fometimes  burft,  like 
fplendid  meteors,  through  the  deep  gloom  of  an 
age  of  barbarifm.  The  productions  of  genius 
only  become  the  daily  occupation  of  mankind, 
and  a  powerful  aid  of  focial  advancement,  when 
the  incrcafe  of  wealth  has  promoted  the  progrcfs 
of  civilization  ;  when  the  dciire  of  more  refined 
enjoyments  has  been  awakened  ;  and,  above  all, 
when  governments  have  attained  a  certain  libe- 
rality of  principle,  and  have  been  enlightened 
and  improved. 

Without  inquiring,  however,  which  was  the 
firft,  or  the  laft,  in  the  chain  of  caufcs  that  pro- 
duced thefe  great  changes,  the  event  is  clear  and 
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undeniable.  There  arofe  in  all  the  principal  flares 
without  exception,  and  more  or  lefs  in  moft  of 
the  fmaller  ones,  a  fpirit  of  advancement  and  im- 
provement, extending  to  every  branch  of  the  pub- 
lic adminiftration,  which  the  body  of  the  people 
communicated  to  the  governors,  and  which  thefe 
again  re-imparted  to  their  fubjecls.  The  neceffity 
of  a  revifal  of  the  exifting  laws,  and  particularly 
of  the  criminal  code,  was  every  where  felt. 
Meafures  were  taken  for  encouraging  induftry, 
for  promoting  agriculture,  for  extending  com- 
merce :  while  high  roads,  and  canals  and 
plantations,  and  public  edifices  of  every  kind, 
began  to  enrich  and  embellifh  all  countries. 
In  the  place  of  the  ancient  fyftem  of  taxation, 
often  oppreffive  and  unjuit,  much  pains 
were  every  where  beftowed  to  introduce  a 
more  limple  and  equitable  one,  ihowing  a 
better  infight  into  the  true  fources  of  wealth 
and  the  real  fprings  of  indutlry.  The  employ- 
ments of  civil  focicty  were  every  where  freed 
from  a  number  of  burdenfomc  conftraints  ;  and 
the  beneficial  principle  of  general  competition 
fupplanted  a  pernicious  monopoly,  looked 
upon,  in  the  infancy  of  fociety,  as  the  only  en- 
couragement and  reward  of  activity.  Exclufive 
privileges  were  diminiflied  ;  inequalities  ibftened 
down  ;  and  the  advantages  of  individuals  made 
fubordinate  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  The  edu- 
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cation  of  youth  began  every  where  to  be  attended 
to  as  a  great  national  concern  ;  to  become  an 
object  of  the  care  and  protection  of  government ; 
and,  by  the  adoption  of  more  effectual  methods, 
to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  fphere  of  praftical  life* 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  affert,  that  this 
happy  progrefs  of  fociety  was  any  where  as  per- 
fect and  confident  as  I  have  here  defcribed  it. 
There  were  ftill  many  dark  and  uncouth  parts 
in  the  great  pidlure  of  the  age,  from  which  the 
obferver  turned  away  with  forrow  or  difguft. 
There  ftill  appeared  frequent  traces  of  barbarifrn 
in  the  manners,  laws,  and  governments  of  the 
moft  polifhed  nations.  The  abilities  and  charac- 
ters of  the  men  in  power,  were  not  always  pro- 
portioned to  the  degree  of  maturity  and  refine- 
ment which  their  fubje&s  had  attained,  or  to 
which  their  hopes  and  endeavours  were  directed. 
The  impediments  likewife  arifing  from  particular 
circumftances  and  local  relations,  which  oppofed 
the  execution  of  beneficial  plans,  muft  naturally 
have  been  more  frequent  and  confiderable 
in  fome  countries  than  in  others  :  but  the  general 
tendency  of  all  nations  and  all  governments  was 
dire6red  to  a  progreflive,  perievering,  and  fyf- 
tematic  improvement  of  the  ftate  of  mankind, 
more  than  in  any  other  period  of  ancient  or 
modern  hiflory.  Tfce  good  actually accomplifhcd, 
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was  not  brought  about,  as  in  former,  even  the 
brighteft  and  happieft  periods  of  antiquity,  by  ir- 
regular, partial,  infulated,  and  traniient  mea- 
fures  ;  but  with  order,  confiftency,  and  method  ; 
principles  clearly  understood  j  having  a  great  and 
lafting  object  in  view  ;  and  comprehending  the 
interefts  of  all  mankind. 

The  mod  important  of  the  caufes  that  prepared 
the  dreadful  ftorms  which  clofed  the  eighteenth 
century,  will  be  found  in  this  tendency  to  a 
general  and  always  progreffivc  reform,  which 
conftitutes  the  prominent  and  difiinguifhing  fea- 
ture of  the  focial  and  political  character  of  the 
age,  efpecially  in  the  laft  twenty  years  before  the 
revolution.  The  elements  of  the  defolating  tern- 
peft  were  foftercd,  as  in  the  natural  world,  in 
the  fame  fertilizing  atmofphere  that  gave  a  rich 
and  wholefome  nourifhment,  a  rapid  and  luxu- 
riant growth,  to  the  nobleft  plants  in  the  foil  of 
fociety.  The  new  opinions  of  the  governed  com- 
bined with  the  altered  difpofitions  of  the  go- 
vernors, to  bring  on  this  dreadful  phenomenon. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  confcioufncfs  of  a  higher 
degree  of  happinefs  and  freedom,  of  increafcd 
ftrength,  and  of  greater  individual  importance,  pro- 
duced a  number  of  wifhes,  dciires,  and  prctenfions, 
hitherto  unknown :  with  the  increafe  of  wealth 
arofe  difcontent ;  with  freedom,  arrogance  ; 
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with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  the  propenfity 
to  idle  and  extravagant  fpeculations  :  a  fpirit 
of  diforder,  of  uneafinefs,  and  cenforioufnefs, 
was  the  prevailing  temper  of  all  the  leading 
ftates  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hand,  thofe 
in  veiled  with  power,  were  not  always  fuffici- 
ently  cautious  and  circumfpect  in  the  reforms 
and  alterations  they  wifhed  to  make.  They 
were  too  hafty  in  the  execution  of  their  plans ; 
they  ftrained  the  fprings  of  power  till  they 
rifked  their  breaking ;  they  irritated  the  minds 
of  their  fubjecls  by  rafh  and  violent  meafures  ; 
they  increafed  the  dangerous  fermentation  of 
the  times,  inflead  of  ufing  every  endeavour  to 
appcafe  it;  they  often  gave  ear  to  rafh,  enthufi- 
afiic,  and  even  fufpicious  counfcllors,  who, 
under  the  fcduclivc  pretext  of  the  general  good, 
and  of  immortal  fame,  led  them  by  untimely, 
ill-combined,  chimerical  projects,  into  a  labyrinth 
of  errors  and  troubles,  and  brcught  them  to  the 
brink  of  ruin. 

It  may  with  truth  be  afTcrtcd,  that  fo  far  as  any 
canics  of  the  revolutions  we  have  lecn,  may  be 
afcribcd  to  the  condition  of  civil  fociety,  they  will 
be  found  in  that  very  propenfity  to  improve- 
ment, that  very  progrefs  towards  perfection, 
which  was  the  pride  and  merit  of  the  lafi  cen- 
tury. Our  greatncfs  occafioned  our  fall ;  our 
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infatiable  defire   of  advancing  was  the  caufe  of 
our  enervation  ;  our  meritorious  ambition  led  to 
ourprefent  humiliation.  That  there  no  longer ex- 
ifted  any  maxims  of  government,  any  principles 
of  politics  in  Europe,  was  not  the  root  of  the 
evil ;  no,  it  was  the  abufe  of  thofe  maxims  and 
principles  in  meafures  too  confident,  too  rafh 
and  enterprifing,  in  reforms  too  fudden  and  too 
general  at  once,    in  attempts  to  rife   from  the 
fafer  paths  of  experience  into  regions  yet  untried 
of  fpeculative  politics.    It  was  prefumption,   not 
indolence ;  enthufiafm,  not  averfion  to  reform  ; 
that  involved  Europe  in  all  the  misfortunes  it 
has  fince  experienced ;  and  led  to  a  total  difor- 
ganization,  then  and  then  only,  when  the  r£ai 
authors    of  thofe  calamities  received  from   the 
accidental  errors  of  a   feeble  government,    the 
lignal  for  a  general  fubverlion. 

This  hafty  flcetch  of  the  internal  ftate  of 
Europe  before  the  revolution,  is  drawn  with 
more  truth  than  that  which  the  Author  has  pre- 
fented  us.  Every  attentive  obferver  of  the  pro- 
grefs  and  condition  of  mankind,  in  the  laft 
twenty  years  preceding  that  event,  will  admit 
the  juftice  of  it.  But,  leaving  this  general  rea- 
foning,  we  muft  now  take  a  hafty  view  of  the 
map  of  Europe  ;  and  confider  briefly,  the  in- 
ternal flate  of  each  of  its  component  parts 
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during  that  period  ;  in  order  to  fhow,  by  hiftori- 
cal  fails,  that  no  nation  was  excluded  from 
this  bright  career  of  amelioration  and  advance- 
ment ;  and  that  the  fame  fpirit,  the  fame  pro- 
penlity^  were  every  where  awakened  and  ma- 
nifefted,  though  not  always  in  the  fame  manner 
and  degree. 

RUSSIA  experienced  its  fecond  political  and 
moral  regeneration,  under  the  fceptre  of  an  ex- 
traordinary woman.  The  thirty-four  years  reign 
of  the  Emprefs  Catherine,  was  an  almoft  uninter- 
rupted feries  of  great  and  important  reforms  in 
the  internal  flate  of  her  immenfe  empire.  It 
requires  no  extraordinary  talents,  no  extraordi- 
nary pains,  to  difcover  many  unfavourable  parts 
in  obje&s  of  fuch  ftupendous  magnitude  as  that 
empire  and  government ;  and,  like  many  mo- 
dern writers,  wholly  regardlefs  of  the  true  point 
of  view,  to  reprefent,  even  new,  iqjhe  darkeft 
colours,  and  perhaps  to  turn  into  ridicule,  a 
nation  which  a  hundred  years  ago  was  buried  in 
the  deepeft  barbarifm  ;  but  every  candid  judge^ 
if  he  be  capable  of  diflinguiihing  how  much 
was  attainable,  and  what  means  there  exifted  of 
attaining  it,  will  confefs  that  the  flate  of  Ruffia, 
from  1780  to  1790,  compared  with  the  condi- 
tion of  that  empire  at  the  dcccafe  of  Peter  the 
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Great,  prefents  a  difference  truly  aftonifhing. 
The  new  fyftem  of  legiflation  of  the  Emprefs, 
her  wife  and  humane  regulations  of  police,  her 
endeavours  to  promote  indufiry,  her  new  ar- 
rangement of  the  Ruffian  dominions,  her  mea- 
fures  for  enfuring  the  public  lafety,  the  educa- 
tion, the  improvement,  and  the  health  of  her 
fubjecls ;  the  hofpitals  of  different  kinds  which 
ihe  eftablifhed  for  the  reception  of  the  fick  and 
poor;  the  unwearied  zeal  which  fhe  difplayed  in 
the  fervice  of  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  the  libera- 
lity of  opinion,  the  tafle,  and  refinement  in 
the  habits  of  focial  intercourfe  diffufed  around 
her  throne  by  the  influence  of  her  own  accom- 
plifhed  mind: — thefe  are  not  fymptoms  of  a  go- 
vernment without  energy  or  principles ;  are  not 
indications  of  the  decay  and  fall  of  nations. 
Even  thofe  reftlefs  projects  of  aggrandizement, 
which  rendered  the  government  of  Catherine  fo 
dangerous  to  the  repofe  of  Europe,  arofe  in  a 
great  meafure  (though  not  indeed  altogether) 
from  endeavours  to  carry  her  work  to  a  degree 
of  perfection,  for  which  the  time  was  not  yet 
arrived.  She  attempted  to  fuperfede  the  necef- 
lity  of  a  flow  and  gradual  civilization  of  her  im- 
jnenfe  empire,  by  bolder  measures ;  fhe  wanted 
to  become  a  European  power  in  the  utmoft  ex- 
tent of  the  word,  and  in  the  fhorteft  way ;  her 
plans  were  greater  than  her  means  ;  (he  endea- 
voured 


voured  to  redouble  thofe  means,  that  fhe  might 
accomplifh,  in  a  few  years,  what  would,  per- 
haps, in  the  common  courfe  of  things,  require  a 
century.  The  reigning  character  of  the  age  ap- 
peared even  in  her  ambition. 

The  AUSTRIAN  monarchy,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Jofeph  II.  prefented  the  remarkable 
Ipedlacle  of  a  fevere  and  obftinate  conteft  be- 
tween a  monarch  infpired  even  to  enthuliafm 
with  the  fpirit  of  reform,  and  nations  who  re- 
warded his  philanthropic  zeal  with  ingratitude 
and  refiftance.  The  idea  of  an  uniform  fyftem 
of  legiflation,  of  one  common  administration,  for 
a  ftate  compofed  of  fo  many  heterogeneous  parts, 
was  indeed  more  like  a  philofophic  dream,  than 
a  rational  and  practicable  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment. But,  however  blameable,  this  evidently 
proceeded  from  an  exccfs  of  praifeworthy  in- 
tentions, and  was  no  fign  of  indifference  to  good. 
Thofe  men  whofe  interefts  were  connedled 
with  the  maintenance  of  ancient  abufes,  cried 
down  the  fyftem  of  the  Emperor ;  but  all  en- 
lightened pcrfons  admired  it.  Pofterity,  more 
juft,  will  at  all  events  admire  him.  Many 
errors  and  much  harm  refulted  from  the  hafti- 
nefs  of  his  condudl,  which  fometimes  degene- 
rated info  violence  and  feverity.  Many  of  the 
complaints  of  his  fubjefts  were  well  founded ; 
2  he 
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he  more  than  once  facrificed  to  his  fpeculativt 
ideas  of  reform,  the  refpedl  due  to  exifting 
Tights  and  confecrated  prejudices,  which  fre- 
quently border  on  the  moft  folid  truths,  and 
hold  by  the  moft  refpeclable  feelings.  But  his 
undertakings  were  often  marked  with  the  ftamp 
of  true  wifdom,  and  fometirnes  produced  noble 
and  lafting  fruit.  His  name  has  been  glorioufly 
immortalized  by  many  very  important  -reforms 
in  the  religious,  legiflative,  and  domeflic  con- 
dition of  his  dominions,  by  many  excellent  efta- 
bliftiments  for  public  education,  for  the  inter- 
nal police,  for  the  fupport  and  care  of  the  poor 
and  fick,  and  for  the  improvement  of  induftry 
in  the  flates  he  governed.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumftance,  that  all  difturbances  which 
arofe  in  different  parts  of  this  monarchy,  and 
efpecially  the  ferious  events  in  Hungary  and  the 
Netherlands,  were  excited  by  the  too  ha  fly  exe- 
cution of  his  benevolent  intentions,  by  the  im- 
petuolity  of  a  mind  too  ardent  in  the  purfuit 
of  the  noblefl  obje&s  of  humanity,  by  the 
boldnefs  of  his  projects  of  reform.  If  fate  had 
permitted  his  fucceflbr,  whofe  mild  and  peace- 
able difpofition  appeafed  every  difturbance,  and 
won  the  hearts  of  men  at  the  very  beginning  of 
his  reign,  to  finkh  the  work  undertaken  by  his 
brother;  if  he  who  exalted  Tufcany  to  be  the 
feat  of  true  political  wifdom,  had  been  allowed  to 

tranfport 
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tranfport  his  excellent  adminiftration  to  a  more 
extenfive  theatre  ;  if  no  French  revolution  had 
arrefted  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  and 
blafted  the  bloffoms  of  fo  many  hopes,  what 
might  not  the  Auftrian  monarchy,  under  the 
government  of  Leopold  and  his  fucceflbr,  have 
attained  to  ? 

The  achievements   of  Frederick  II.  have  been 
too  much  the  objedls    of  general  obfervation, 
too  often   the  fubje£t  of  the  moft  admired  au- 
thors,   not  to  render  it  unneceflary  for  me  to 
dwell  mucji   upon    them   in   this  place.     The 
world,  afflicted  and  almoft  exhaufted  with  con- 
tinued wars,  beheld  the  military  talents  of  this 
extraordinary  genius  with  difmay.     It  was  his 
good  fortune,  by  the  ferviCe  he  rendered  during 
twenty-three  years  of  peace,  to  efface  that  im- 
preffion.     In  that  ever   memorable  period   the 
kingdom  of  PRUSSIA  became  a  noble  example  of 
order,    regularity,    and  energy  ;  of  fruitful  in- 
duftry,    admirable  cultivation,    and   true    civil 
liberty*:  nor  was  the  edifying  example  of  this 
kingdom  unproductive  of  good  effefls  to  others. 
More  than  one  of  the  German  princes  imitated 
the  fyftcm  of  government   adopted  by  Frede- 
rick.    Germany,    in  general,  made  remarkable 

*  Vide  Note  E. 
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advances  in  every  branch  df  public  welfere,  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  feven  years  war,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  ftates,  kept  back  by  the  dif- 
ficulties of  a  general  reform,  or  by  the  indo- 
lence of  their  rulers,  the  improvements  in  ad- 
minifiration,  held  up  by  Pruflia  in  the  north, 
and  by  Auflria  in  the  fouth,  to  the  imitation  of 
their  neighbours,  were  every  where  vilible  in 
their  effe&s.  It  is  only  neceflary  to  advert  to  the 
profperous  ftate  of  Saxony,  Brunfwick,  Hano- 
ver *,  Holftein,  Hefle,  Baden,  and  many  of  the 
fmaller  principalities,  and  even  fome  of  the  ec- 
clefiaftical  ftates,  during  the  laft  years  of  that 
period. 

The  flightefl  glance  at  the  affairs  of  the  BRI- 
TISH EMPIRE,  isfufficient  to  banifh  every  idea  of 
decay  and  diforganization.  The  condition  of 
that  kingdom  after  the  American  war,  was  the 
firft  complete  demonftration  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  wealth  of  nations,  which  had  re- 
mained fo  long  unknown.  The  lofs  of  her  co- 
lonies was  the  firft  aera  of  the  lading  and  in- 
dependent greatnefs  of  Britain.  It  was  after  the 

*  The  admini  ft  ration  of  this  country  has  always  been 
exemplary,  and  has  implicitly  followed  the  Pruffian , model, 
even  in  its  military  efhblifhmem. — TRANS. 
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year  1783  that  fhe  became  confcious  of  her 
real  ftrength,  and  clearly  underflood  the  true 
grounds  upon  which  it  refted.  Until  then  fhe 
had  more  or  Icls  partaken  of  the  errors  and  mif- 
conduct  of  the  reft  of  Europe,  derived  from  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  fyflem  of  commerce. 
She  now  took  the  lead  of  all,  in  a  new  career, 
and  upon  better  principles.  The  French  revo- 
lution, which  interrupted  the  progrefs  of  all 
Europe,  undoubtedly  confined  and  retarded  the 
completion  of  the  mafterly  fyflem  of  adminiflra- 
tion  adopted  in  England.  It  is  a  phenomenon 
fufficiently  extraordinary,  which  can  only  be 
explained  by  the  hiftory  of  its  government 
during  the  preceding  ten  years,  that  Great  Bri- 
tain fhould  have  been  able  to  maintain  itfelf 
entire  and  unfhaken  in  the  dreadful  war  excited 
by  that  revolution*.  What  it  might  have  attained 
to  in  a  continuance  of  peace,  muft  be  a  matter 
of  mere  hypothefis  ;  but  this  hypothefis  will 
receive  a  place  among  the  cleared  political 
truths  from  thofe  who  have  been  accuftomed  to 
ftudy  the  true  fources  of  the  prosperity  and 
ftrength  of  nations, 

*  I  mean  to  examine,  and  I  hope  completely  to  refute  the 
opinion,  that  England  has  profpered  fy  this  war,  in  a  Aibfe- 
quern  chapter. 

The 
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The  government  of  DENMARK  in  the  fame 
period  was  characterized  by  meafures  which, 
though  lefs  fplendid,  were  certainly  not  lefs 
praifeworthy  in  their  nature.  It  united,  by  a 
policy  equally  wife  and  liberal,  the  two  extremes 
of  all  minifterial  wifdom.  It  increafed  the  re- 
venue of  the  ftate,  while  it  enriched  its  fubjefls : 
it  confirmed  its  own  power,  while  it  gratified 
a  jufi  and  reafonable  love  of  liberty.  The  abo- 
lition of  the  laft  traces  of  villanage,  the  im- 
proved cultivation  of  the  country,  the  wife  laws 
enaded  for  fixing  the  relations  between  the  pea- 
fantry  and  the  proprietors  of  land,  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs,  the  harmony  which  reigned  between 
the  different  orders  of  the  ftate,  the  reciprocal 
confidence  between  the  people  and  the  throne  : 
all  thefe  internal  improvements  form  one  of  the 
mod  pleafing  pi&ures  which  the  page  of  hiftory 
will  have  to  hand  down  to  pofterity. 

Though  fcantily  endowed  by  nature,  ex- 
haufied  by  the  extravagant  undertakings  of  her 
moft  celebrated  princes,  and  fallen  into  decay 
during  the  deftrudtive  anarchy  which  imme- 
diately followed  her  unnatural  great nefs ;  even 
SWEDEN,  under  the  reign  of  Guftavus  III.  made 
evident  progrefs  towards  a  ftate  of  greater  pro- 
fperity  and  liability.  The  reftlefs  mind  of  that 
prince  embraced  every  branch  of  the  public 
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welfare ;  introduced  light,  order,  and  activity 
into  the  chaos  of  a  difordered  government;  and 
in  the  midfl  of  many  dangers  and  adverfities, 
laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  one,  upon  which 
his  fucceffbrs,  tinder  more  favourable  circum- 
ftances,  may  completely  organize  a  better  fyf- 
tem.  The  accounts  which  Guftavus,  from  time, 
to  timej  laid  before  the  diet,  are  noble  proofs  of 
his  vigilance,  induflry,  and  acutenefs ;  and 
though  his  paffions  fometimes  counteracted  the 
good  which  was  the  object  of  his  zeal, 
though  the  fpirit  of  party  ran  very  high  during 
his  life,  and  the  political  lituation  of  his 
country  was  often  very  critical ;  yet  the  benefit 
he  conferred  upon  Sweden  will  long  continue  to 
be  felt,  and  will  be  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
judgment  of  an  impartial  pofierity. 

It  may,  perhaps,  at  the  firft  glance,  look 
fomewhat  like  temerity,  to  mention  the  unfor- 
tunate kingdom  of  POLAND,  in  an  account  of  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  the  different  Hates 
of  Europe.  But  even  in  this  retarded  and  neg- 
le&ed  country,  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  had 
begun,  fhortly  before  its  diflTolution,  to  en- 
lighten the  horizon.  No  eflential  improvement 
was  in  this  inftance  practicable  without  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  conftitution;  for  the 
errors  in  the  conflitution  were  the  real  caufes  of 


the  decay  and  weaknefs  of  the  ftate.  This  firii 
object  had,  however,  already  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  all  thinking  perfons  ;  and  the  par- 
tition of  1772,  with  all  its  evil  confequences, 
had  one  beneficial  effect  for  Poland  ;  it  pointed 
out*  in  the  cleareft  and  moft  impreffive  man- 
ner, the  neceffity  of  a  great  political  regene- 
ration. The  patriotic  zeal  of  the  friends  of  a 
radical  reform,  and  the  general  conviction  of  its 
neceffity,  fir  ft  brought  it  forward  as  an  object 
of  public  confideration,  at  the  diet  in  1788. 
The  refult  of  this  diet  is  well  known  :  the  con- 
ftitution of  1791  was  the  prefage  of  a  happier 
fortune>  the  beginning  of  a  new  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence,  conformable  to  the  fpirit  of  the  times, 
and  the  progrefs  of  civilization  in  the  reft  of 
Europe.  This  is  not  the  place  to  review  the 
feries  of  events,  by  which  this  conftitution  was 
deftroyed  in  the  moment  of  its  birth,  and  Po- 
land for  ever  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  nations. 
But  there  is  one  obfervation  which  applies  im- 
mediately to  my  argument,  and  will  be  fub- 
fcribed  to  without  difficulty  by  every  impartial 
reacter  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  modern 
times  :  had  it  not  been  for  the  French  revolu- 
tion, the  conftitution  of  1791  would  not  have 
been  deftroyed,  nor  the  political  independence  of 
Poland  annihilated. 
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Of  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  SPAIN  and  POR- 
TUGAL were  perhaps  the  farlheft  behind  in  the 
general  ftate  of  improvement.  And  yet  the 
irrefiftible  ftrength  of  that  propenfity  to  reform, 
which  actuated  the  moft  indolent  governments, 
was  not  altogether  without  efFecl:  even  in  thefe. 
Portugal  had  been  awakened  from  her  profound 
flumber  by  the  adminiftration  of  Pombal  ;  ano- 
ther minifter  like  him,  one  prince  only  of  an  ac- 
tive difpofition,  would  have  freed  her  altogether 
from  the  fetters  that  encumbered  her.  Spain  too 
began  to  underfland  her  true  interefts ;  and, 
however  great  the  difficulties  fhe  had  to  fur- 
mount,  the  refolution  of  encountering  them  was 
not  wanting*.  Much  time,  and  many  favourable 
circum fiances,  were  requifite  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  a  nation,  whofe  decay  was  the  refult 
of  caufes  fo  ancient  and  fo  deeply  rooted  ;  but  it 
is  enough  that  the  defire  of  reformation  was 
awakened,  and  a  refolution  taken  to  effect  it. 
We  are  not,  at  prefent,  afTerting  the  uniformity 
of  the  refult,  but  the  generality  and  uniformity 
of  the  impulfe  and  exertions. 

Even  ITALY,  fo  far  behind  all  other  civilized 
nations,  in  proportion  to  her  natural  ftrength  and 

*  Bourgoing's  inftru&ive  work  on  Spain  fufficiently  ftiows 
that  the  Spanifh  government  was  not  inactive  or  fupine  in  the 
above  period,  though  it  had  almoft  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties to  encounter. 
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advantages  which  feemed  to  have  deftined  her 
to  a  place  among  the  firft  ;  even  Italy  had  made 
fome  advances  towards  an  improved  ftate.  The 
Grand  Dutchy  of  Tufcany,  transformed  into  a 
paradife  by  Leopold,  afforded  a  furprifing  ex- 
ample to  the  world  of  what  may  be  accomplish- 
ed  in  the  Ihort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  by  a 
prince  endowed  with  wifdom,  activity,  and  per- 
feverance.  This  example  could  not  poffibly  re- 
main entirely  ufelefs  to  the  neighbouring  ftates  : 
even  the  feeble  government  of  Rome  conceived 
the  thought  of  rendering  itfelf  independent  of 
contributions  from  abroad,  by  adopting  principles 
of  prudence  and  economy ;  and  the  meafures  of 
Cardinal  Ruffo  during  the  time  he  managed  the 
finances  of  the  Pope,  were  all  founded  upon  that 
idea.  Naples,  a  country  fallen  into  the  deepeft 
decay,  by  the  total  negleft  of  every  principle  of 
government,  opprefled  with  barbarous  abufes ; 
and  having  fuch  a  constitution  as  rendered  it 
almoft  impoflible  for  the  government  to  under- 
take any  good  work ;  Naples  began  to  lifien  to 
prudent  counfels,  employed  the  wifeft  heads  to 
projedl  plans  of  a  fyftematic  reform,  and  was 
preparing  to  put  them  in  execution  *.  She  would, 
doubtlefs,  have  had  to  encounter  the  greateft 
difficulties  in  accomplishing  this ;  but  it  would 
have  been  undertaken  ;  and  no  one  can  with  cer- 

*  Vide  Note  F. 
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ta'inty  affert,  that  the  attempt  would  Have  been 
ttnfuccefsful,  had  not  the  ftorm  of  the  revolution 
here,  as  every  where  elfe,  deftroyed  good  ancj 
bad  together,  and  renewed  the  chaos,  out  of 
which  a  happier  order  of  things  was  beginning 
to  unfold  itfelf  to  our  hopes. 

In  order  to  complete  this  review  of  the  dates 
of  Europe,  we  muft,  in  the  laft  place,  direct 
our  attention  to  the  central  point  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  the  country  out  of  which  its  fplendid 
promifes,  and  its  dreadful  devaluations,  have  im- 
mediately proceeded.  That  the  former  govern- 
ment of  FRANCE  was  fuch  as  ftood  in  need  of 
the  greateff  reforms  ;  that  the  errors  in  its  legif- 
lation,  its  admin ifirat ion,  and  its  domeftic  con- 
ilitution,  were  many  and  great,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  difputed.  Nobody  will  attempt  to 
deny  that  the  government  of  Lewis  the  XVth 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  dangerous  diforgani- 
zation.  But  was  the  reign  of  LEWIS  XVI.  from 
its  commencement  to  its  tragical  end,  a  proof 
of  the  aflertion,  that  there  no  longer  exifted  any 
proper  principles  of  government  in  Europe  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  marked  throughout  by  the 
defire  of  beneficial  reforms^  the  prevailing  cha- 
rafler  of  the  times  ?  Was  not  its  only  misfor- 
tune a  mifconception  of  its  ilrength,  which 
fank  under  the  weight  of  its  own  undertakings  ? 
i  Was 
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Was  the  monarch  who  placed  TURGOT  and 
MALESHERBES  among  the  number  of  his  mi- 
nifters,  who  twice  intruded  the  fate  of  his  king- 
dom to  the  hands  of  NECKER,  was  he  a  pa- 
tron of  abufes,  a  blind  follower  of  former  fyf- 
tems  ?  Was  the  convocation  of  the  NOTABLES, 
and  the  plan  for  which  they  were  convened,  the 
work  of  mean,  contemptible,  obfcure,  and 
common-place  politics  ?  Was  the  facility,  or 
rather  the  levity  with  which  this  government 
confented  to  the  aflembling  of  the  States,  a 
proof  of  tenacious  obftinacy,  or  of  an  impru- 
dent fpirit  of  conccffion  ?  Was  the  edicl:  of  the 
5th  July  1788,  which  not  only  eftablifhed  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs,  but  called  upon  every  hand 
that  coulcj  guide  a  pen  to  employ  itfclf  in  pub- 
lifhing  plans  of  general  utility — was  that  edicl 
the  mcafure  of  a  court  that  trembled  at  every 
profpcdl  of  innovation  ?  Was  the  decree  of  the 
council  of  ftate  of  the  2yth  December  1788, 
and  the  fpeech  of  the  minifter  of  finance  of  the 
5th  May  1789,  and  even  the  unfortunate  de- 
claration of  the  ^d  May — were  thefe  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  government  far  behind  the  wifhes 
and  opinions  of  its  enlightened  fubjedls  ?  Is  the 
revolution,  in  fhort,  to  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  fyftem  and  principles ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
the  fuperfluity  and  abufe  of  them  ? 

G  4  Thefe 
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Thefe.are  queftions  which  require  no  anfwers. 
In  France,  as  in  the  reft  of  Europe,  "  that  gene- 
ral character  of  impatience,  reftleffhefs,  and  mu- 
tability," which  the  Author  with  juftice  defcribes 
as  the  diflinguifhing  feature  of  the  age,  was  only 
the  neceflary  confequence,  the  expreffion,  as  it 
were,  of  a  general  fenfe  of  the  progrefs  already 
made,  and  the  defire  of  further  improvement. 
The  events  of  the  laft  ten  years  were  occafioned 
by  the  too  ardent  and  too  hafty  purfuit  of  good 
intentions,  not  by  the  general  prevalence  of  cor- 
ruption ;  and  inflead  of  admitting,  that  the  true 
principles  of  adminiftration  were  never  fo  ill 
understood,  we  may,  on  the  contrary,  aflert 
with  confidence,  that  they  were  never  fo  gene- 
rally and  exteniively  known  and  praclifed  in 
any  period  of  hiftory;  that  the  condition  of 
mankind  had  never  required  fo  little  as  it  then 
did,  the  violent  revolution  which  France  ex- 
perienced, and  of  which  all  Europe  has  felt  the 
cffecls ;  and  that  this  revolution,  inftead  of 
being  the  laft  link  of  a  long  chain  of  diforgani- 
xation  and  decay,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  firft 
link  of  a  new  chain  of  misfortune  and  dif- 
order ;  the  fignal  for  a  general  paufe,  perhaps 
relapfe  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  by  a  daring  at- 
tempt to  leave  the  natural  caufe  of  focial  im- 
provement, and  to  bring  it  at  once  to  perfec- 
tion. 

Such 
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Such  was  the  flate  of  Europe  with  refpedt  to 
the  internal  condition  of  its  feveral  nations. 
Let  us  no\v  proceed  to  examine,  whether,  in  their 
political  relations  towards  each  other,  there  is  any 
better  foundation  for  the  belief  of  that  general 
diforganization  and  total  want  of  public  Jaw9 
which  are  faid  to  have  exifted  at  the  time  of  the 
French  revolution. 

That  this  examination  may  not  degenerate 
into  empty  fpcculation,  we  muft,  in  the  firft 
place,  define  with  prccifion,  the  meaning  to  be 
properly  attached  to  the  term,  public  law,  or 
law  of  nations  (droit  public). 

A  law  of  nations,  in  the  moft  extenfive  fenfe 
of  the  word,  would  be  fuch  a  conftitution 
as  fhould  eftablifh  all  their  feveral  relations  by 
immutable  laws  ;  aflign  to  each  the  place  it 
ought  to  hold  in  the  general  fyftem,  fo  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  interefls  of  the  reft ;  gua- 
rantee the  duration  of  this  fyftem  by  a  perfect 
equilibrium  of  power,  and  provide  effectual 
means  for  preventing  every  undertaking  of  a 
nature  to  deftroy  that  equilibrium.  Such  a  con- 
ftitution can  only  exift  in  idea,  never  in  reality. 
There  never  has  been  any  law  of  nations  in  this 
fenfe  of  the  word  ;  and  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
expect  it,  until  the  project  of  perpetual  peace  be 
likewife  realized. 

a  To 
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To  convince  ourfelves  that  the  federal  confuta- 
tion of  nations  can  never  be  othervvife  than  im- 
perfeft,  we  need  only  conlider  the  imperfection 
of  all  fyftems  invented  and  eftablifhed  by  man  ; 
the  immenlity  of  the  obje6ts  to  be  embraced  by  a 
code  of  laws,  comprehending  and  regulating  the 
rights  of  all  nations ;  the  impenetrability  of  the 
future  ;  the  mutability  of  the  relations  of  fo- 
ciety  ;  and  the  alterations  that  muft  neceflarily 
take  place  in  the  courfe  of  time,  in  the  abfolute 
and  relative  ftrength  of  different  ftates,  owing 
to  the  diverfity  of  their  fortunes,  the  inequality 
of  their  progrefs,  or  the  perfonal  abilities  of  their 
princes.  The  merits  of  fuch  a  conftitution  muft 
always  be  merely  relative,  greater  or  lefs ;  and 
the  moft  perfect  federal  fyftem  we  can  ever  hope 
for,  will  at  befl  only  be  tolerable. 

Whoever  takes  upon1  him  to  aflert,  that,  at  a 
certain  period,  the  political  fyftem  was  utterly 
corrupted,  and  the  federal  con  titution  either 
eminently  defe&ive  or  totally  annihilated,  muft 
be  able  to  fhow,  that  at  that  period  there  exifted 
no  guaranty  of  public  fecurity ;  that  the  balance 
of  power  was  entirely  deftroyed ;  that  the 
weaker  ftates  could  no  longer  find  refuge  or 
protection  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the 
ftronger ;  that  one  or  a  few  of  the  powerful  en- 
dangered the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the  reft,  and 

rendered 
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rendered  their  exiftence  precarious ;  that  the 
diiputes  of  nations  were  no  longer  determinable 
by  negotiations  or  treaties ;  and  that  war  and 
force  were  the  only  refource,  the  only  policy, 
the  only  umpire  in  all  their  differences. 

Was  this  the  ftate  of  the  federative  fyfiem  of 
Europe  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  re- 
volution ?  I  fhould  contradict  my  own  opinion 
were  I  to  hefitate  a  moment  to  confefs,  that  at 
that  time  the  political  fyftem  laboured  under 
great  defects,  and  was  pervaded  by  many  errors  ; 
that  it  was  far,  very  far,  removed  from  that  per- 
fect federal  confiitution,  which' we  contemplate  in 
idea ;  that  the  balance  between  the  principal 
powers  was  by  no  means  fccured  ;  and  that  the 
lituation  of  the  fmaller  flates  was  in  many  refpedls 
dangerous  and  precarious.  A  great  part  of  thefc 
errors  and  defefls  was  the  immediate  conie- 
quence  of  the  rapid  civilization  of  Europe,  by 
which  the  former  proportions  between  the  lead- 
ing fiates  were  altered,  and  the  difproportion  be- 
tween four  or  five  preponderant  nations  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  great  number  of  fmall,  difperfed, 
and  infignificant  dates  on  the  other,  was  confi- 
derably  augmented.  This  difproportion  excited 
and  encouraged  many  and  various  plans  of  am- 
bition and  ufurpation  ;  and  at  length  added  to 
the  numberlefs  combinations  of  modern  politics, 

the 
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the  celebrated  fyftem  of  partition,  which  inflicted 
fo  deep  and  dangerous  a  wound  on  the  federal 
confiitution*. 

But  I  can  never  be  perfuaded  to  believe  that 
"  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolution,  the  poli- 
tical fyftem  of  Europe  had  reached  the  laft  ftage 
of  decay  and  diforganization ;  that  its  every 
prop  and  foundation  was  defiroyed ;"  and  that 
<c  it  prefented  nothing  but  imbecility,  anarchy, 
and  confufion."  The  hiftory  of  the  twenty-five 
years  which  elapfed  between  the  peace  of  Hu- 
bertfburg  and  Fontaineblcau,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  difiurbances  in  France,  contradicts  this  af- 
fertion  in  every  refpe<5l ;  the  mod  indifputable 
fails  fland  in  oppoiition  to  it  ;  the  flighteft 
glance  at  the  fituation  of  Europe,  during  that 
period,  confirms  the  very  reverfe.  The  federal 
conftitution  was  at  leaft  as  perfedl  as  it  ever  had 
been  fince  the  thirty  years  war;  nay,  it  was  even 
more  efficient  and  entire.  The  changes  which 
Europe  had  experienced  in  the  laft  1 50  years  had 
been  as  happily  and  wifely  grafted  on  the  former 
political  relations,  as,  from  the  joint  operation  of 
accident  and  prudence  (fuch  is  the  nature  of 
every  federative  fyftem),  could  ever  have  been  de- 
fired  or  expeflcd  ;  the  balance  of  power  was  ad- 
jufted  as  effectually  and  as  favourably  as  a  li- 

*  Vide  Note  G. 
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beral  and  reafonable  policy  could  defire  ;  and  if 
there  were  fome  events  which  infringed  the  facred 
principles  of  the  federal  conftitution,  they  were 
at  leaft  avenged  by  the  unanimous  indignation, 
and  the  marked  difapprobation  of  all  cotempora- 
ries.  Europe  pofleffed,  in  every  reafonable  fenfe 
of  the  word,  a  federative  conftitution,  a  political 
balance,  and  a  law  of  nations. 

To  explain  thefe  truths,  it  will  not  be  neceflary 
to  defcend  to  a  minute  and  particular  analyfis  of 
the  political  relations  exifting  at  that  period.  It 
is  fufficient  if  we  dwell  upon  the  leading  features 
of  the  picture.  The  fate  of  Europe  depends 
upon  the  fortunes  and  political  relations  of  the 
powers  which  preponderate  in  the  general  fyftem. 
If  the  balance  be  preferved  among  thefe  ;  if  their 
political  exiftence  and  internal  organization  be 
fafely  eftablifhed  ;  if,  by  their  mutual  action  and 
reaction,  they  protect  and  fecure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  fmallcr  ftates  (fo  much,  at  leaft,  as 
the  weak  can  be  fecure  in  a  community  with  the 
ftrong) ;  if  there  is  no  dangerous  preponderance 
to  be  perceived,  which  threatens  to  opprefs  the 
reft,  or  to  involve  them  in  endlefs  war  ;  we  may 
reft  fatisfied  with  the  federal  conftitution  which 
fulfils  thefe  moft  eflential  points,  notwithftanding 
many  errors  and  defects.  And  fuch  was  the  fede- 
ral conftitution  of  Europe  before  the  French  re- 
volution. 

The 
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The  five  powers  which  fince  the  middle  of  tha 
eighteenth  century  haveconftituted  the  principal 
weight  in  the  general  political  fyftem  are,  France, 
Auftria,  Pruffia,  Ruflia,  and  England.  In  con- 
iidering  the  federal  relations  of  thefe  ftates,  we 
lhall  have  an  opportunity  of  adverting  to  thofe 
of  a  fecond  and  third  order,  as  well  as  to  fome 
of  a  ft  ill  lower  rank,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  they  affect 
the  general  furvey  of  Europe. 

FRANCE. 

The  external  relations  of  a  nation  are  agree- 
able to  the  true  principles  of  the  federal  conflitu- 
tion,  when  it  is  completely,  or  in  a  very  great 
degree,  fecured  againft  every  foreign  aggreffiori, 
by  its  natural  pofition,  or  its  internal  flrength 
and  means  of  defence,  or  its  political  connexions, 
or  all  of  thefe  combined.  A  large,  and  by  its  na- 
ture preponderant  Hate,  muft,  moreover,  pof- 
fefs  a  certain  degree  of  influence  on  the  reft,  and 
on  the  political  relations  of  Europe,  to  enable  it 
to  maintain  its  due  place  in  the  general  fyftem* 

The  latter  of  thefe  requifitcs  is,  however,  lefs 
eflential  than  the  firft  ;  the  principle  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  is  lefs  defined,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  beabufed  by  being  carried  to  an  undue 
and  dangerous  extent.  The  vague  and  equivo- 
cal 
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cal  terms  influence,  confederation ^  credit,  &c. 
are  too  often  made  the  cloak  of  ambitious,  reft- 
lefs,  intriguing  politics,  which  facrifice  the  wel- 
fare of  all  nations,  and  even  their  own  interefts, 
to  a  chimera  of  imaginary  fuperiority.  But  in  this 
a  proper  medium  is  to  be  obferved.  No  power 
in  Europe,  and  more  efpecially  none  of  the 
leading  powers,  can  or  ought  to  be  without 
a  conftant  influence  over  the  reft.  Were  it  to 
be  entirely  confined  within  itfelf,  and  its  in- 
terefls  altogether  diftincl,  it  would  be  in  con- 
tinual danger  of  feeing  its  interefis  and  inde- 
pendence fall  a  facrifice  to  dexterous  combina- 
tions. It  would  degenerate  into  an  idle,  and  foon 
contemptible  fpectator  of  the  changes  conftantly 
happening  in  the  relations  of  other  ftates ;  it 
would  either  endanger  its  own  fecurity,  the  firfl 
and  principal  objedl  of  all  federative  policy,  or 
be  often  obliged  to  defend  in  fanguinary  wars, 
what  might  have  been  more  eafily  and  advanta- 
geoufly  maintained  by  timely  vigilance,  by  pru- 
dent negotiation,  or  even  by  that  refpecT:  alone, 
which  it  might  have  exacted  from  its  neigh- 
bours. 

Let  us  now  confider  the  political  fituation  of 
France  before  the  revolution,  in  both  thele  points 
of  view. 

The 


Thefecurity  of  that  nation  againft  every  attack 
from  without,  was  founded  partly  on  the  internal 
means  of  defence  peculiar  to  it,  and  partly  on 
the  nature  of  its  political  relations  to  all  its 
neighbours. 

The  military  and  geographical  fituation   of 
France  was  more  proper  to  enfure  the  permanent 
fecurity  of  an  extenfive  kingdom,  than  any  other 
that  can  be  conceived ;  the  mofl  advantageous 
that  any  nation  in  Europe  could  boaft  of;  the 
moft  excellent  that  has  ever  exifted  in  the  fphere 
of  the  modern   political  fyftem.      The  greater 
part  of  it  was  bounded  by  the  fca  ;  and  its  conti- 
nental frontiers  were  fo  protected  by  art  or  nature, 
in  every  point,  as  to  render  them  almoft  impene- 
trable to  an  enemy.     On -the  fide  of  Spain,  and 
on  that  of  Savoy,  it  was  defended  by  the  highcft 
mountains  in  Europe  ;  and  fuch  was  the  difpro- 
portion  of  its  ftrength,  to  that  of  the  nations  be- 
yond thofe  mountains,  fo  evident  was  the  impof- 
fibility  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  France 
by  way  of  the  Alps  or  Pyrenees,   that  any  dan- 
ger of  an  invafion  on  that  fide  mufl  be  totally 
out  of  the  queftion.     The  eaftern,  and  ftill  more 
a   part  of  its   northern  confines,  were  lefs  pro- 
tedted  by  nature  ;  and  being  contiguous  to  more 
powerful  nations,  were  more  expofed  to  an  at- 
tack.    But  here  a  chain  of  fortified  places  unpa- 
ralleled 
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ralleledrn  its  kind,  and  admirably  combined  with 
the  natural  means  of  defence,  prefented  an  impe- 
netrable bulwark,  fufficient  to  deter  the  moft  en- 
terpriiing  enemy.  The  martial  fpirit,  the  induf- 
try,  and  riches  of  the  nation  ;  their  attainments 
in  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  completed  and  crowned 
the  abundance  of  natural  and  artificial  means  of 
defence.  Experience  had  fufficiently  proved  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  render  them  complete ; 
and  the  hope  of  conquering  France  had  long 
fince  been  banifhed  as  an  empty  viiion*. 

To  thefe  peculiar  advantages  that  affured  the 
fafety  of  France,  were  added  (particularly  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
in  that  period  when  the  federal  conftitution 
is  faid  to  have  been  at  its  laft  gafp)  all  thofe 
which  federative  policy  can  combine,  to  give  to 
a  nation  the  higheft  poffible  degree  of  fecurity. 
No  power  on  the  continent  could,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  hope  or  reafon,  conceive  the  proje6l 
of  invading  France :  they  muft  all  have  been  re- 
trained either  by  the  evident  impoflibility  of  fuc- 
cefs,  or  by  the  fiighteft  knowledge  of  their  own 
interefts.  The  diftance  of  Ruffia,  and  the  policy 
of  the  intermediate  flates,  precluded  any  attack 
from  that  quarter.  A  balance  of  power  had 
been  formed  in  Germany  by  the  elevation  of  Pruf- 

*  Vide  Note  H. 
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fia,  from  which  France  could  not  but  derive  the 
moft  eflential  advantage  in  all  poffible  political 
combinations.     If  Auflria  had  attempted  to  a0"- 
grandize  herfelf,  Pruffia  would  have  been  ready 
to  oppofe  her  ;  if  Pruffia  had  threatened  France 
with  hoftility,  the  affiftance  of  Auftria  was  at 
hand.     That  power,  moreover,    which  in  the 
German  empire  had  moft  frequently  waged  war 
with  France;  from  which  Ihe  had  the  greateft 
reafon  to  expecl  an  attack  ;  and  whofe  fituation, 
above  all  others,  gave  her  the  means  of  making 
it  ;  that  very  power   had,  during  an   uninter- 
rupted period  of  thirty  years,  maintained  an  al- 
liance with  her.   She  was  united  to  Spain,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  clofeft  bonds  of  amity.    The 
King  of  Sardinia  was  the  natural  ally  of  France 
on   account  of  his  political  fituation,  his   dread 
of  the  power  of  Auftria,  and  his  defire  of  aggran- 
dizing himfelf  in  Italy  ;  even  though  the   many 
family  connexions  which   united  them,  were  to 
be   confidered   as  nothing.     Switzerland,  in  all 
her  alliances,  had  given  a  decided  preference  to 
the  kings  of  France,  and  cultivated  their  friend- 
ihip  above  any  other.  We  may  boldly  affert  that 
there  was  not  a  lingle  ftate  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which,  in  the  lituation  of  affairs  at  that 
time,  -was  not  impelled  by  the  ftrongeft  motives, 
by  fome  great  and  important  interefl,  to  feek  the 
favour  and  friendihip  of  France.    Every  archive, 
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every  article  of  diplomatic  correfpondence,  and 
every  date  paper  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
from  the  time  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  to  the  year 
1789,  might  be  fubmitted  to  the  penetrating  eye 
of  the  mod  expert  politician,  without  his  being 
able  todifcover  in  them  the  flighted  trace  of  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  interefts  of  France,  or  any 
plan  inimical  to  the  fecurity  and  independence 
of  that  kingdom. 

There  was  only  one  among  the  greater  powers 
whofe  interefts  were  contrary  to  thofe  of  France, 
and  who  at  the  fame  time  poflefled  the  means  of 
injuring  her;  and  that  was  England.  Some 
flriking  contrarieties  in  their  national  characters, 
centuries  of  warfare,  and  a  long  rivalry  in  the 
moft  important  objecls  of  true  or  imaginary  na- 
tional greatnefs,  had  abundantly  fown  the  feeds 
of  hatred  and  contention  between  thefe  two  na- 
tions, at  once  fo  near,  and  fo  completely  fcpa- 
ratcd.  The  fentiment  of  offended  pride  continued 
to  irritate  a  wound  never  healed.  England  alone 
had,  properly  fpeaking,  triumphed  over  France, 
in  thecourfe  of  the  whole  century,  and  (he  had, 
in  fome  inftances,  obliged  her  to  fubmit  to  mor- 
tifying humiliations.  So  numerous,  moreover, 
were  the  points  of  contact  between  them  ;  fo 
many  the  objecls  common  to  the  activity  and  am- 
bition of  both  ;  fo  frequent  the  collifion  of  their 
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rdpe&ive  interests,  that  a  ftate  of  perfetft  peace 
between  them  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 

But,  \vith  refpefl  to  the  danger  refulting  to 
France  from  this  hoftile  relation,  it  appears  that 
the  true  foundation  of  all  political  independence 
and  greatne&,  the  fecurity  and  integrity  of  its 
territory,  was  not  invaded  or  materially  endan- 
gered in  any  war  with  England.  Colonial  and 
commercial  interefls,  theconfiant  obje&s  of  con* 
tention  between  them,  though  certainly  great  and 
important,  were  only  fecondary  to  the  above  con- 
fideration  ;  and  the  danger  that  enfued,  though 
ferious  and  affli&ing,  was  only  fubordinate.  The 
true  foundation  of  the  power  of  France  re 
mained  unfhaken  and  unhurt,  amidfi  the  greateft 
misfortunes  which  befel  her  commerce,  her  navy, 
and  her  pofleffions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
We  have,  therefore,  often  feen  her  rife  quickly 
from  the  fevereft  blows  received  from  England, 
and  reclaim  with  fuccefsful  energy  what  fhe  had 
for  a  moment  been  deprived  of. 

The  hiftory  of  the  naval  wars  of  the  eighteenth 
century  proves,  befides,  that  the  balance  of  power 
between  France  and  England  was  by  no  means 
uniformly  on  the  fame  iide.  The  war  which 
iinifhedin  the  year  1762,  was  the  moft  unfortu- 
nate of  all  for  France :  the  peace  of  Fontaine- 
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bleau  was  the  epoch  of  her  deepeft  humiliation. 
But  how  was  the  iituation  of  the  two  rivals  al- 
tered in  the  fhort  fpace  of  twenty  years,  when 
the  French  navy  rofe  with  new  fplendour  from  its 
ruins ;  when  the  empire  of  the  Teas  was  difptited 
with  various  fuccefs  by  France  and  England ; 
when  vidlory  more  than  once  fettled  upon  the 
French  ;  and  when  thefe  fucceedcd,  againft  all 
expe&ation,  in  wrefting  the  mod  important  colo- 
nies in  the  world,  out  of  the  hands  of  their  ad* 
verfaries  !  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  did  prefent  no  fuch  preponde- 
rance before  the  revolution,  as  to  be  a  conftant 
fubjedl  of  dread  and  alarm  to  France.  The  fe- 
curity  of  her  territory,  the  principal  objedl  in  the 
relations  of  a  ftate  with  its  neighbours,  was 
never  ferioufly  endangered  by  England,  however 
formidable ;  and  in  the  proper  fphere  of  their 
rivalry,  their  commerce,  colonial  interefts,  and 
naval  power,  the  advantage  was  almoft  as  often 
on  the  fide  of  France  as  on  that  of  England. 
To  thismuft  be  added,  that,  in  the  year  1786,  the 
firft  formal  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded 
between  the  two  rival  ftates,  and  the  idea  of  an 
eternal  enmity  between  them  was  gradually  dy- 
ing away.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  there  was  no  period  in  which  the 
probability  of  a  lafting  peace  between  France 
and  England  was  fo  great ;  in  which  the  danger 
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of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  fo  remote,  fo  little 
to  be  dreaded,  as  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
revolution  broke  out. 

Such  was  the  iituation  of  France  with  refpecl 
to  her  fecunty  :  let  us  now  conlider  what  poli- 
tical influence  fhe  enjoyed. 

The  influence  of  the  cabinet  of  Verfailles  upon 
the  affairs  and  fortunes  of  Europe,  had  attained 
its  meridian  in  the  fplendid  days  of  Lewis  XIV. 
It  declined  after  the  peace  of  RyiTwick  ;  the  war 
for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  had  remarkably  dimi- 
nifhed  it  ;  and  though  it  afterwards  rofe  in  fome 
degree,  yet  it  never  regained  the  extent  and  great- 
nefs  it  poflefled  in  more  early  periods.  This  was 
partly,  indeed,  occafioned  by  changes  in  the  re- 
lative ftrength  of  the  European  powers;  but  ftill 
more,  and  in  one  fenfe  exclulively,  by  the  per- 
fonal  character  of  the  prince  who  afcended  the 
throne  after  Lewis  XIV.  Had  fuch  changes  not 
happened  in  the  ftate  of  Europe,  ftill  the  influ- 
ence of  France  mufl  have  been  considerably  lefs, 
under  the  government  of  a  peaceable  and  mode- 
rate, or,  ftill  more,  of  a  weak  and  indolent  mo- 
narch, than  under  the  fccptre  of  a  warlike,  am- 
bitious, aclive,  and  enterprifing  prince.  Such  is 
the  inevitable  defliny  of  all  earthly  greatnefs  and 
dominion  !  The  brevity  of  human  life  forbids 
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the  works  of  man  to  be  eternal.  The  inherit- 
ance of  an  Alexander,  a  Ceefar,  a  Gengis  Khan, 
a  Guftavus  Adolphus,  have  all  of  them  under- 
gone revolutions  much  greater  than  thofe  of 
Lewis  XIV.  in  the  hands  of  his  defendants. 

But   to  determine   upon  principles   of  truth 
and  juftice,  how  far   France  experienced  a  real 
misfortune,  andacaufeof  juft  complaint,  in  the 
diminution  of  her  influence  in  the  general  fyftem 
under  Lewis  XV.  we  mull  in  the  firfl  place  ex- 
amine and  determine  what  ihould  be  the  proper 
meafureof  that  influence  ;  the  extent  to  which  it 
ought,  upon  grounds  of  equity  and  general  utility, 
to  be  carried.     Wherever  we  fix   the  limit  of 
the  extent  we  aflign  to  it,  it  is  clear  and  undeni- 
able that  Lewis  XIV.  had  gone  beyond  it.     His 
arbitrary  and  unjufl  prctenfions,   the    haughti- 
nefs  with  which  he  announced  them,  the  terror 
he  fpread  among  his  neighbours,  the  general  mif- 
trufl  prevailing   in   Europe,    the  alliances  and 
coalitions  fo  often  formed  and  renewed,  as  the 
only  recourfe  againft  his  plans;  all  thefe  things 
fufficiently  fhow,   that  his  views  were  incompa- 
tible with  the  peace  and  fafcty  of  the  reft,  and  in 
direcl  oppofition  to  the  laws  of  the  federal  conlii- 
tution.     Theexhauftcd  ilate  in  which  he  left  his 
kingdom  proved  ftill  more  :  it  proved  that  he  had 
exceeded  his  ftrength  ;  that  he  had  iacriiiced  the 
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true  interefls  of  his  country  to  a  chimera  of  great- 
nefs,  dominion,  and  fame  ;  that  ne  had  been  in 
purfuitof  objecls,  in  which  a  more  enlightened 
policy  would  have  difcovered  no  real  advantage 
even  to  France.     It  was  no  misfortune  for  the 
world,  it  was  for  the  happinefs  of  France,  that 
his  fucceffors  renounced  his  coloffal  projects,  his 
extravagant   efforts,    his  reftlefs  interference  in 
all  the  affairs  of  Europe.     The  dignity  of  a  na- 
tion is  not  lowered,  nor  its  real  importance*  dirm> 
nifhed,  by  renouncing  undue  pretenfions  to  inor- 
dinate influence.  It  often  becomes  ft ronger  in  re- 
ality  by  what  it  lofes  in  appearance.     France 
made  more  important  advances  in  every  branch 
of  public  welfare,  under  the  peaceful  adroiniflra- 
tion  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  than  in  the  moft  bril- 
liant times  of  Lewis  XIV. 

It  is  true  that  the  exceffive  forbearance  of  the 
French  miniftry  under  Lewis  XV.  often  degene~ 
rated,  particularly  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
into  dangerous  careleffnefs,  and  fomctimes  into 
total  apathy  ;  and  France  permitted  undertakings 
which  it  could  and  ought  to  have  oppofed.  But 
it  muft  not  be  faid,  that  her  influence,  becaufc 
neglected  during  this  period  of  relaxation,  was 
therefore  annihilated.  The  elements  of  that  in- 
fluence exifted  as  formerly ;  a.  more  energetic 
government  would  foon  ha>ve  re-eftablilhed  it. 
2  The 


The  part  acted  by  France  under  Lewis  XVI.  par- 
ticularly from  the  beginning  of  the  American 
war,  to  the  commencement  of  her  internal  dif- 
feniions,  refembled  in  nothing  the  conduct  of  a 
nation  "  lunk  into  contempt  and  infigniiicancy, 
deprived  of  its  former  character,  and  almoft  for- 
gotten in  Europe."  This  proved  that  France 
ftill  poflefied  all  that  a  nation  of  the  firft  rank 
ought  to  poflefs  and  defire  to  preferve ;  that  Ihe 
ftill  held  the  rank  that  belonged  to  her  in  the  po- 
litical fyftem,  on  account  of  her  internal  ftrength 
and  her  external  relations ;  and  that  of  th« 
changes  in  Europe,  which  had  in  the  mean  time 
taken  place,  there  were  none  of  a  nature  to  di- 
minifh  her  legitimate  influence.  An  impartial 
furvey  of  her  political  lituation  at  that  time,  will 
confirm  thefe  truths,  and  fupport  them  againft 
all  the  fophiftical  declamations  of  difcontenf,  or 
the  ungrateful  disregard  of  former  advantages. 

The  relations  between  France  and  GERMANY 
lince  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
been  as  favourable  to  the  interefts  of  France,  as 
the  moft  ingenious  federal  policy  could  have 
contrived  to  make  them.  Pruflia,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  elevation,  became  a  counterpoife  to 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  incomparably  more  ufeful 
to  France  than  that  fhe  was  formerly  obliged  to 
create  by  uncertain  and  imperfect  alliances  with 
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the  members  of  the  Empire.  From  that  time, 
France,  in  every  poffible  conjuncture,  had  the 
choice  of  two  allies,  almoft  equally  powerful ; 
fhe  was  always  fure  of  one  of  them.  She  fixed 
on  Auftria  ;  and  the  confequence  of  that  choice, 
fo  often  blamed,  was  a  peace  of  thirty  years 
with  Germany  ;  thirty  years  of  undifturbed  tran- 
quillity, on  the  only  fide  expofed  to  an  attack. 
We  are  not  here  to  examine  whether  the  miniftry 
of  Lewis  XV.  did  not  go  too  far  in  this  new 
connexion  ;  and  whether  its  participation  in  the 
feven  years  war  was  not  an  impolitic  meafure.  But 
it  is  certain,  that  even  the  alliance  of  the  cabinet 
of  Verfailles  with  the  Houfe  of  Auftria,  did  not 
prevent  France  from  offering  protection  to  every 
fiate  threatened  by  the  fuperior  flrength  of  that 
power ;  that  notwithfianding,  or  rather  on  account 
of  that  alliance,  fhe  interfered  as  a  mediatrix  in  the 
war  of  the  fucceffion  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  con- 
teft  for  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  that  till 
the  year  1789,  there  was  no  fovereign  of  any 
confequence  in  Germany,  not  excepting  the  King 
of  Pruflia,  who  did  not  more  or  lefs  endeavour 
to  gain  her  friendfhip  ;  to  many  of  them  an  ob- 
je6t  of  the  firfi  importance.  As  long  as  the  al- 
liance with  Auftria  interfered  not  with  other  in- 
tercfts,  France,  with  reafon,  adhered  to  it: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  only  depended  upon 
herfelf  to  return  to  her  former  fyftem,  whenever 
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Anftria  fhould  betray  intentions  incompatible 
with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  that  with 
the  fuperior  advantage  now  arifing  from  the 
power  of  Prufiia,  and  the  influence  of  that  ftate 
on  the  north  of  Germany.  Surely  fuch  a  litua- 
tion  was  the  very  reverie  of  dangerous  and  unfa- 
vourable, and  was  fuch  as  France  had  never  been 
placed  in  either  before  or  lince  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phalia. 

Since  the  year  1761,  France  had  been  clofely 
connected  with  SPAIN.  This  connexion,  founded 
upon  the  celebrated  Family  Compact,  fecured  to 
France  the  refources,  by  no  means  unimportant, 
of  a  nation  advantageoufly  lituated  in  her  vi- 
cinity ;  gave  her  the  difpofal  of  a  fleet  of  eighty 
fliips  of  war,  and  part  of  the  treafures  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  It  was  furely  no  weak,  contemptible, 
and  miftaken  politics  on  the  part  of  France,  that 
procured  fuch  a  powerful  fupport  at  the  time  of 
her  greateft  adverlity.  That  fhe  was  not  obliged 
to  fubmit  unconditionally  to  the  terms  which 
England  would  have  impofed  ;  that  fhe  was  en- 
abled twenty  years  afterwards,  with  the  afliftance 
of  her  ally,  to  drive  her  rival  out  of  North  Ame- 
rica ;  that  the  conduct  of  Spain  was,  during 
thirty  years,  implicitly  fubmitted  to  her  control ; 
and  that  fhe  found  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  difpofed 
to  renew  that  fubmiflion,  even  amid  the  florms 
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of  the  revolution  :  all  this  fufficiently  (hows  the; 
iramenfe  advantages  derived  from  the  family  com- 
pact, which  muft  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
moft  important  victories  in  the  field  of  diplo- 
matic policy. 

The  fame  alliance,  moreover,  fecured  to  her 
an  extenfive  and  lafting  influence  in  ITALY. 
Naples  and  Parma  grafted  their  interefts  on  thofe 
of  the  more  powerful  branches  of  the  Houfe  of 
Bourbon.  The  forces  of  thefe  two  allies  would 
have  been  at  the  entire  difpofal  of  France,  in  cafe 
the  only  power  capable  belide  herfelf  of  difturbing 
Italy,  had  agitated  plans  of  conqueft  and  aggran- 
dizement, fuch  as  to  threaten  the  independence 
of  that  part  of  Europe.  But  we  muft  not  fuppofe 
that  in  fuch  a  cafe  fhe  could  only  have  reckoned 
upon  Naples  and  Parma  ;  fhe  pofleffed  a  decided 
influence  over  the  greater  number,  and  the  moft 
important  of  the  Italian  ftates.  The  King  of 
Sardinia,  connected  with  France  by  the  clofeft 
ties  of  amity,  had  been  at  peace  with  her  during 
half  a  century  ;  he  was  allied  by  blood  to  the 
family  of  the  Bourbons,  and  looked  upon  the 
French  monarchs  as  his  natural  protectors  againft 
the  power  of  Auftria,  the  continual  object  of 
his  fears.  Such  were  likewife  the  relations  be- 
tween France  and  her  ancient  allies,  the  repub- 
lics of  Genoa  and  Venice.  The  Pope,  who 
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could  never  be  attached  to  the  Emperor,  was  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  devoted  to  the  interefls  of 
France.  An  Auftrian  prince  was  indeed  upon 
the  throne  of  Tufcany ;  but  the  fituation  of  that 
fiate,  its  diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  Auf- 
trian monarchy,  and  the  diftinft  interefts  of  its 
fovereigns,  prefcribed  a  ftri6t  neutrality  as  ite 
only  fafety  in  every  war  between  the  principal 
powers,  and  obliged  it  even  in  peace  to  feek  the 
favour  of  France.  In  a  word,  from  the  Alps  to 
the  ifland  of  Malta  (for  here  likewife  the  politics 
of  France  prevailed),  there  was  no  point  in  the 
whole  extent  of  Italy,  except  Auftrian  Lombardy, 
in  which  France  did  not  alone,  or  more  than  any 
other  European  cabinet,  influence  the  relations, 
and  diredl  the  condud  of  all. 

The  authority  i,t  enjoyed  during  feveral  centu- 
ries at  CONSTANTINOPLE,  even  till  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution,  is  well  known.  The  fecurity  of 
the  Turkifh  frontiers  againft  the  undertakings  of 
its  enterprifing  neighbours,  the  principal  objeft 
of  this  ancient  alliance,  equally  ufeful  to  France 
and  the  Porte,  had  indeed  in  a  great  meafure 
ceafed  to  be  fulfilled  during  the  laft  thirty  years  ; 
but  this  was  not  fo  much  owing  to  the  weaknefe 
pf  the  French  cabinet,  and  the  diminution  of  its 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  as  to  the  pe- 
culiar fituation  of  the  Porte  itfelf.  The  decay  pf 
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tne  Turkifh  empire  mufl  be  attributed  to  the  bad- 
nefs  of  its  conftitution,  the  errors  of  its  adminif- 
tration,  the  defers  in  every  part  of  its  military 
fyftem,  and,  above  all,  to  the  increasing  difpro- 
portion  between  the  always  improving  govern- 
ments of  Europe,    and   the   barbarous   Asiatic 
policy  of  the  Ottoman  court.     While  all  other 
nations  were  progreffively  civilized,  cultivated, 
and  enriched  ;    Turkey,  ftill  adhering  to  long- 
exploded  principles  and   fuperilitious   cuftoms, 
made   no   advance   whatever.      The  efforts  of 
France,  and  the  mutual  jealoufies  of  its  neigh- 
bours, long  preferved  it  from  total  ruin  ;  but  the 
internal   principle   of    diflblution    overpowered 
thefe  adventitious  aids  j  the  duration  of  this  em- 
pire became  every  day  more  problematic,  and  at 
laft  its  final  ruin  appeared  to  be  at  hand.     The 
miniftry  of  Lewis  XV.  ought   certainly  to  have 
fupported  this  important  ally  more  effectually 
againft  the  attempts  of  Ruffia;  and  they  added 
to  the  error  here  committed,  by  abandoning  the 
Porte  entirely  at  the   peace  of  1774.     But  this 
fault  is  confiderably  leffened,  and  in  fome  degree 
excufed,  by  the  difficulties  involving  a  contrary 
condudl.     The  bufinefs  of  defending  an  ally  fo 
deaf  to  the  fuggeflions  of  foiind  politics  ;  fo  care- 
lefs  of  the  means  of  its  own  fafety ;  fo  averfe  from 
and  incapable  of  any  joint  undertaking,  and  op- 
pofed  to  a  power  fo  diftant  from  France,  fo  near 
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to  itfelf;  would  have  embarrafled  the  boldeft  and 
moft  enterprifing  miniftry.  Yet,  notwithftand* 
ing  all  the  changes  which  happened  in  Europe, 
the  influence  o(  the  French  court  at  Conftanti- 
nople  remained  undiminifhed ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  French  revolution,  it  would  have 
continued  entire  until  the  total  diflblution  of  the 
Turkifli  empire,  an  event  which  France  would 
certainly  have  fpared  no  efforts  to  retard. 

RUSSIA  was  the  only  leading  ftate  over  which 
France  never  enjoyed  any  permanent  influence. 
The  reafon  of  this  is  evident :  their  general  in- 
terefis  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  which  they  mu- 
tually though  tacitly  concurred  to  fupport,  was 
the  only  important  objc6t  common  to  the  politics 
of  France  and  Ruflia.  Their  principal  point 
of  contaft,  the  infcrcfts  of  Turkey,  was  necef- 
farily  a  fource  of  conllant  oppofition  between 
them.  England,  moreover,  by  her  great  com- 
mercial connexions  with  Ruffia,  had  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  gradually 
weakened,  and  at  length  almoft  annihilated  the 
influence  of  the  French  court  at  St.  Peterf- 
burgh. 

Notwithftanding  this,  however,  it  more  than 
once  revived  when  a  favourable  opportunity  oc- 
curred; and  in  the  year  1787  produced  an  ad- 
vantageous 


vatitageous  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  two 
nations.  This  treaty  would  indeed  have  been 
dearly  purchafed  by  Prance  if  the  deftrudlion  of 
the  Turkifh  empire  had  been  the  price  of  it.  But 
the  general  fyflem  of  Europe  was  then  fo  happily 
organized,  that  France  might  fafely  regard  that 
cataftrophe  as  diftant  and  improbable.  Two 
powerful  weights  were  oppofed  to  the  preponde- 
rance of  Ruffia  :  Auftria,  if  divided  from  it,  was 
always  ready  to  counteract  its  attempts  upon 
Turkey;  if  not,  Pruffia  maintained  the  balance; 
and  the  hiftory  of  the  laft  Turkifh  war  fufficiently 
proves  that  Pruffia  was  equal  to  the  talk.  Thus 
the  greatest  danger  which  France  could  ever 
dread  from  Ruffia,  was  averted  without  any  im- 
mediate  effort  of  its  own. 

There  was  another  and  a  very  important  point, 
on  which  it  ought  to  have  oppofed  the  plans  of 
Ruffia  at  an  early  period.  So  long  as  POLANJ>  ex- 
ifted,  an  extenfive  influence  in  all  the  north  of 
Europe  was  fecured  to  France,  The  firft  par- 
tition of  that  country  paved  the  way  for  its  fub- 
fequent  annihilation  ;  and  France  beheld  that  par- 
tition with  unexpected  indifference.  This  was  a 
great  and  unpaidonabJe  fault;  the  greater  too, 
as  France  might  probably  have  averted  that  blow 
without  recourfe  to  arms,  by  a  decided  inter- 
ference x>nly ;  and  perhaps  by  a  firaple  negotia- 
tion 
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lion  with  Auftria,  who,  of  all  the  powers  con* 
cerncd  in  the  partition,  had  the  fmalleft  intereft 
in  it,  and  evidently  the  leaft  inclination  towards 
the  meafure.  The  fault  was  fo  much  the  greater, 
as  the  partition  of  Poland  required  the  moft  un- 
ufual  of  all  combinations,  the  moft  dangerous 
to  France,  and  at  the  fame  time  that  which  fhe 
might  the  moft  eafily  have  prevented — the  coin- 
cidence of  Ruffia,  Pruflia,  and  Auftria.  No 
one  wijl  attempt  to  juftify  or  even  excufe  this 
fault,  which  fufficiently  proves  the  profound 
lethargy  of  the  French  miniftry  in  the  laft  years  of 
Lewis  XV, :  tut  its  confequences  were  in  reality 
lefs  prejudicial  to  France  than  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed.  The  formation  and  execution  of  fuch  a 
plan  in  the  very  light  of  France,  was  for  her 
the  moft  unfavourable  circumftance  attending  it : 
but  the  political  difcredit  of  that  conduct  could 
in  fadl  only  attach  to  the  mipiftry  and  govern- 
ment guilty  of  fuch  negligence.  In  the  place 
where  I  (hall  difcufs  the  relations  of  the  powers 
concerned  in  that  partition,  J  (hall  endeavour  to 
prove  that  the  treaty  of  1 772  neither  dettroyed  nor 
materially  injured  the.  balance  of  Europe,  fo  as 
to  hurt  the  intercfts  of  France  ;  that  it  was  even 
ufeful  to  her  in  fomc  refpecls ;  that  her  influence 
in  Poland  was  ftill  confiderable ;  and  that  the 
total  diffolution  of  that  kingdom,  though  un- 
doubtedly prepared,  was  by  no  means  decided, 
by  the  firft  partition. 

i  Though 
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Though  France  was  not  fufficiently  a6Hve  in 
oppofing  the  fubje&ion  of  Poland,  fhe  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  morefuccefsful  in  directing  the  affairs 
of  fiweden,  according  to  her  own  intereft.  An 
unhappy  conftitution,  which,  under  the  appear- 
ance of  fecuring  the  prerogatives  of  the  ftates, 
introduced  fadtion  and  diforder,  had,  lince  the 
year  1720,  deprived  that  kingdom  of  all  dignity 
and  confequence,  and  gradually  converted  it  into 
a  province  of  Ruffia.  By  the  fubvcrfion  of  this 
conftitution,  the  deliverance  of  the  King  of 
Sweden,  and  the  restoration  of  that  independence 
to  the  government,  without  which  it  was  but  a 
powerlefs  fa&ion ;  it  was  evident  that  Ruffia 
muft  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  chief  inftruments 
of  its  preponderance  in  the  North.  The  French 
xniniftry  accomplished  this  important  revolution. 
The  plan  was  formed  at  Paris ;  the  King  of 
Sweden  was  from  thence  directed  and  encouraged 
to  this  great  undertaking,  and  relying  on  the 
friendfhip  of  France,  he  achieved  it  in  a  man- 
ner equally  fortunate  and  fudden.  This  event, 
fo  favourable  to  the  influence  of  France  in  the 
North,  and  fo  contrary  to  the  wifhes  of  the  court 
of  Petersburg,  was  brought  about  in  the  year 
ijji ;  at  a  time  when  the  miniftry  of  Verfailles 
feemed  to  have  reached  the  laft  flage  of  indolence 
and  weaknefs  :  how  can  we  then  believe  that 
France  had  ceafed  to  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  general  fyftem  of  Europe  ? 

What 


What  happened  in  Holland  in  the  year  1787, 
can  only  be  a  proof  of  the  momentary  weaknefs, 
by  no  means  of  the  utter  decay,  of  the  political 
influence  of  France.  The  changes  brought 
about  in  that  country  by  England  and  Pfuffia 
were  certainly  hoftile  to  the  interefls  of  France. 
They  were  indeed  doubly  prejudicial  to  her  :  they 
ftrengthened  the  party  which  had  always  been  in 
oppofition  to  France ;  and  they  threw  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  Provinces,  probably  for  a 
long  time,  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain.  But 
what,  after  all,  was  this  mighty  change,  when 
eonfidered  in  a  proper  light  ?  The  momentary  fub- 
jeclion  of  a  party,  which  France  had  long  fup-* 
ported  ;  which  had  often  triumphed  by  her  affift- 
ance  ;  and  was  far  from  being  fubdued  for  ever  *. 
This  party,  encouraged,  and  more  fhan  once 
armed,  by  France,  had,  during  more  than  a 
century,  made  head  againft  its  rival.  The  latter 
took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  violence 
and  .extravagance  of  its  adverfaries  induced  two 
great  powers  to  offer  protection  to  the  Houfe  of 
Orange ;  at  which  time  the  domeftic  troubles  of 
France  precluded  the  chance  of  any  effectual  op- 
pofition from  her.  The  attempt  was  fuccefsful ; 
but  the  feeds  of  divifion  remained ;  andafewyears 
would  have  fhown  that  there  ftill  exifted  an  Anti- 
orange  fa&ion  and  French  interefl  in  Holland, 

*  Vide  Note  I, 
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even  if  the  ftorms  of  the  revolution  had  not  fo  foon 
difclofed  the  true  ftate  of  parties  there,  and  the 
meafure  of  their  refpeftive  firength. 

The  revolution  which  took  place  in  Holland 
in  the  year  1787,  was  the  effefl.  of  a  concurrence 
of  circumftances,  which  cannot  with  juftice  be 
faid  to  have  occafioned  any  permanent  change  in 
the  balance  of  Europe.  It  lowered,  for  a  time, 
the  political  credit  of  the  French  miniftry ;  but 
did  not  defiroy  it.  Befides  which,  it  does  not 
properly  belong  to  the  period  hitherto  the  fubjedt 
of  our  reafoning.  We  are  fpeaking  of  the  litu- 
ation  of  Europe  before  the  French  revolution, 
which,  with  refpe£t  to  France,  though  not  to 
Europe  in  general,  had  certainly  commenced  in 
the  year  1787;  though  the  fcenes  of  that  time 
were  only  preparatory  to  the  fubfequent  import- 
ant cataftrophes. 

I  think  I  have  proved,* 

ift,  That,  during  the  period  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  the  political  fecurity  of  France  was 
as  great  and  as  firmly  eftablifhed  in  every  eflen- 
tial  point,  as  could  be  defired  or  imagined  ;  that 
her  geographical  fituation,  the  nature  of  her 
frontiers,  the  magnitude  of  her  internal  refources, 
and  even  the  general  interefis  of  furrounding 
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nations,    combined    not    only  to  fupport  that 
fecurity,    but  to    enfure    it  in  the  completeft 

manner. 

sdly,  That  the  influence  of  France  in  the  fe- 
deral fyftem  of  Europe  was  fully  adequate  to  her 
real,  political  importance ;  that  it  was  diminifh- 
ed  fince  the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  by  fo  much 
only  as  it  had  then  been  carried  too  far ;  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  temporary  errors  of  a 
weak  adminiftration,  not  to  any  unfavourable 
change  in  the  balance  of  power,  nor  to  a  poli- 
tive  decreafe  of  this  influence  itfelf,  that  it  failed 
in  fome  particular  inftances  to  operate  with 
energy  and  eflfeft. 

3dly,  That  France,  till  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  was  feared  by  all  the  greater 
powers ;  while  her  friendfhip  and  favour  were 
fought  and  cultivated  by  moft  of  the  (mailer ; 
that  her  relations  with  Germany  were  more 
flable  and  advantageous  than  in  any  other  pe- 
riod of  modern  hiftory ;  that  every  apprehen- 
fion  Ruffia  might  occafion  was  fufficicntly  coun- 
teracted by  the  fituation  of  the  other  powers ; 
that  her  alliances,  her  patronage,  or  her  policy, 
enabled  her  to  govern,  exclufively  or  princi- 
pally, in  all  the  fouthern  flates  of  Europe ;  in 
Spain,  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  in  Switzer- 
land, and  in  Conftantipoplc ;  and  that  the  lofs 
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of  influence  fuftained  by  the  partition  of  Poland 
in  the  year  1772,  was  repaired  by  a  more  folid 
and  effective  connexion  with  Sweden. 

4thly  and  laftly.  That  France,  confidered  as 
a  maritime  ftate,  was  more  than  once  the  fuc- 
cefsful  rival  of  the  only  nation  fhe  had  caufe  to 
fear  ;  that  her  inferiority  was  never  permanent ; 
and  that  the  laft  naval  war  in  this  period  was  the 
moft  fuccefsful  and  honourable  fhe  had  ever 
waged  againft  England. 

It  is  this  period,  the  peace  of  1783,  and  the 
time  between  that  and  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution, that  we  muft  look  to  in  order  to  judge 
of  the  confequence  of  France  in  the  general 
fyftem  of  Europe.  Let  thofe  who  can  perceive 
nothing  but  decay  and  diforganization  ;  nothing 
but  unnatural  alliances,  contempt  of  all  laws, 
and  negle6t  of  all  federal  principles,  in  the 
latter  years  of  the  French  monarchy  :  let  them, 
if  they  have  the  aflurance  to  do  it,  in  defiance 
of  hiftory,  and  in  oppofition  to  undeniable 
truths,  aflert,  that  France  was  then  degraded 
to  a  fubordinate  rank ;  was  incapable  of  main- 
taining the  balance  ;  was  abandoned,  perfccuted, 
and  defpifed  by  the  reft  of  Europe :  but  they 
fhould  not  merely  affcrt  all  this ;  they  fhoukl 
prove  it  *a 

*  Vide  Note  K. 
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AUSTRIA- 

That  dread  of  a  dangerous  preponderance  on 
the  part  of  this  ftate,  which  from  the  beginning 
of  the  lixteenth,  to  the  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century,  had  principally  influenced  the  politics 
of  Europe,  has  been  confiderably  diminifhed 
fince  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  ;  and  efpecially 
lince  the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  from  which  time, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  fecret  views  and 
wifhes  of  her  fovereigns,  Auftria  has  more  fre- 
quently been  engaged  in  wars  for  her  own  pre- 
fervation,  and  in  defence  of  the  balance  of 
Europe,  than  to  aggrandize  herfelf.  The  moft 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  hiftory  of  this  monarchy 
was  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  immenfe  inheritance  of  Charles  V* 
feemed  about  to  be  again  united  under  the 
fceptre  of  its  fovereigns :  but  the  principles  of 
the  political  balance  prevailed  againft  the  genius 
of  Auftria  and  the  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  placed  a  Bourbon 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  *.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  a  dangerous  flora*  gathered  about 
the  Houfe  of  Auftria.  It  was  to  its  own  firm- 
nefs  in  the  firft  place,  and  in  the  next  to  the 
weight  which  England,  at  this  crifis,  threw 
into  the  fcale  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary  (thereby 
again  defeating  the  plans  of  France),  that  Auf- 

*  Vide  Note  L. 
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tria  was  indebted  for  its  prefervation  from  that 
danger,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rank  in 
Europe,  with  the  greater  part,  though  not  the 
whole  of  her  pofleffions.  The  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  reftored  the  Imperial  houfe  to  its 
former  place  with  refpeft  to  France  and  the 
German  empire;  only  what  Pruffia  had  wrefled 
from  it,  was  irretrievably  loft ;  and  the  laft  at- 
tempt to  recover  it,  terminated  unfuccefsfully, 
after  feven  years  of  unavailing  bloodlhed. 

Of  the  principal  changes  in  the  general  poli- 
tical fyflem,  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  have  been  two  advantageous  and  two  pre- 
judicial to  the  power  of  Auflria.  The  favour- 
able events  were, — i.  The  gradual  enervation  of 
the  Torks,  which  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  of 
Pafiarowitz  was  continually  progreffive ;  and, 
sdly,  the  alliance  with  France  in  the  year  1756. 
The  firft  of  thefe  changes  delivered  Auflria  from 
her  moft  dangerous  enemy ;  and  thus  left  her 
free  to  devote  to  other  obje<5ls,  a  conliderable 
force,  formerly  kept  in  conftant  readinefs  to  op- 
pofe  that  hoflile  power.  The  alliance  with 
France  enabled  her  to  maintain  her  influence  in 
Germany,  where  her  authority  would  have  been 
very  much  weakened  if  that  power  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  Pruffia.  This  alliance  like- 
wife  fccured  to  Auflria  the  undifturbed  pof- 
feffion  of  a  province,  which,  on  account  of  its 
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diflance  from  the  reft,  muft  always  have  beea 
defended  with  difficulty,  and  never  without 
great  expenfe. 

The  changes  prejudicial  to  the  Houfe  of  Auf- 
tria,  were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extraordinary 
aggrandizement  of  Ruffia ;  and,  on  the  other, 
the  growth  and  confolidation  of  the  power  of 
Pruffia.  The  aggrandizement  of  Ruffia  di-  '^  J 
minifhed  the  beneficial  effe&s  which  the  decay 
of  the  Ottoman  empire  would  otherwife  have 
had  for  Auftria  ;  and  this  contemptible  neighbour 
was  replaced  by  a  power,  whofe  ftrength  and 
ambition,  whofe  aflivity  and  enterprifing  fpirit, 
required  the  conftant  vigilance  of  the  Aufirian 
government.  The  elevation  of  Pruffia  was  an 
event  of  the  greateft  importance  to  the  Imperial 
houfe ;  it  deprived  it  of  one  of  its  moft  valu- 
able provinces,  of  half  its  influence  in  Germany, 
and  much  of  its  weight  in  Europe.  The  treaty 
of  1756  was  not  an  adequate  compenfation  for 
this  lofs  ;  and  it  muft,  on  the  whole,  be  con- 
fefled,  that  the  unfavourable  changes  confider- 
ably  overbalanced  the  events  that  were  fortu- 
nate for  Auftria  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Her 
only  important  acquifition,  after  the  death  of 
Charles  VI.  was  that  part  of  Poland  affigned  to 
her  by  the  treaty  of  1772  :  but  that  was  only  an 
equivalent  for  limilar  augmentations  to  the  ter- 
ritories of  Ruffia  and  Pruffia,  concerted  between 
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thofe  powers.  The  acceffion  of  Auflria  to  that 
treaty  was  more  a  matter  of  neceffity  than  of 
choice*. 

Auftria  has  therefore,  in  no  inflance,  deftroy- 
ed  the  balance  of  Europe  for  her  own  advan- 
tage. Her  relative  importance  in  the  general 
fyftem  has  rather  been  diminifhed  than  aug- 
mented in  the  laft  century  ;  and  becaufe  fhe  has 
always  been  inferior  to  France  in  'her  geogra- 
phical, political,  and  federal  relations,  as  well 
as  in  her  means  of  defence,  ihe  has  fuffered 
more  from  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the 
laft  century.  Perhaps,  indeed,  when  impar- 
tially conlidered,  fhe,  of  all  the  leading  powers, 
has  the  jufteft  grounds  of  complaint, 

The  aftive  and  enterprifing  chara&er  of 
Jofeph  II.  produced,  indeed,  many  projects  of 
extending  his  dominion?,  and  of  rounding  their 
limits,  which  alarmed  his  neighbours,  and 
were  the  fubje&s  of  heavy  complaints  of  ufurp- 
ation  and  ambition.  But  the  truth  is,  that 
not  one  of  thcfe  proje&s  was  carried  into  exe- 
cution "f- ;  and  inftead  of  demonftrating  a  total 

*  Vide  Note  M. 

f  "  Notwithftanding  the  ambitious  character  of  Joieph,  he 
continued,  during  his  whole  reign,  to  be  more  alarmed  for 
the  fafety,  than  gratified  by  the  extenfion  of  his  dominions.*^ 
— SEGUR. 
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want  of  all  federative  principles,  and  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  all  political  equilibrium,  their  fate, 
on  the  contrary,  affords  a  firiking  proof  of 
the  continued  exiftence  of  a  federal  constitution, 
of  a  fyftem  neither  weak  nor  contemptible. 
The  firil  of  the  plans  of  Jofeph  which  at- 
tained to  any  degree  of  maturity,  was  that 
which  had  part  of  Bavaria  for  its  object.  He 
fcized  the  opportunity  to  execute  it  when  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Houfe  of  Wittelfbach  be- 
came extinct  by  the  death  of  the  Elector  Maxi- 
milian Jofeph.  The  refult  of  that  undertaking 
is  well  known  :  the  King  of  Pruffia  oppofed  it 
with  arms  ;  the  courts  of  Pruflia  and  France 
employed  all  the  powers  of  negotiation  to  in- 
duce Auflria  to  renounce  pretcnfions  evidently 
unfounded.  Juflicc  prevailed  ;  and  Auflria,  at 
the  treaty  of  TESCHEN,  received  Scarcely  one 
fifteenth  of  the  country  of  which  fhe  had  claim- 
ed the  half.  Even  that  trifling  acquifition  was 
purchafed  by  confenting  to  wave  all  future  ob- 
jections to  the  fucceffion  of  the  King  of  Pruffia 
to  the  Franconian  principalities. 

The  fecond  undertaking  of  the  fame  nature 
was  directed  againft  Holland.  The  Emperor 
took  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  which  a  war 
with  England  had  involved  that  republic,  to  fet 
up  a  number  of  pretenlions  which  had  no  found- 
ation 


ation  but  his  will  or  power.  He  declared  the 
barrier  treaty  of  1715  to  be  null  and  void  ;  re- 
quired the  limits  of  the  Netherlands  to  be  re- 
ft ored  to  the  ftate  in  which  they  were  before 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  ;  and  laftly,  infifted  upon 
the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  which  Holland  was 
accuftomed  to  confider  as  a  death-blow  to  her 
commerce,  and  which  had  been  exprefsly  for- 
bidden by  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia.  Here  was 
one  of  thofe  cafes  in  which  the  weaker  can  only 
feek  refuge  againft  the  usurpation  of  a  flronger 
power  in  the  common  interefts  of  the  reft,  in  the 
firmnefs  of  their  opposition,  in  the  juftice  and 
efficacy  of  their  meafures.  Had  there  no  longer 
exifled  any  law  of  nations,  no  longer  any  federal 
conflitution  in  Europe,  Holland  would  only  have 
had  to  choofe  between  an  expenlive,  and  pro- 
bably unfuccefsful  war,  or  an  unconditional 
furrender  of  what  conflituted  much  of  the  fe- 
curity  of  her  frontiers  ;  of  Maflricht,  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  Scheldt,  &c.  Her  fituation 
was  the  more  critical,  as  the  very  flate  from 
which  Holland  was  naturally  to  expecl  the 
greateft  affiftance,  was  engaged  with  her  anta- 
gonift  in  one  of  thofe  "  monftrous  alliances," 
which  are  now  faid  "  to  have  defiroycd  the 
very  foundations  of  the  whole  political  fyfiem," 
and  "  to  have  delivered  up  the  fmaller  fiatcs, 
without  refource,  at  the  mercy  of  the  greater." 

Did 


Did  the  confequence  really  juftify  thcfe  finifter 
conclufions  ?  The  very  reverfe.  Notwithflanding 
the  importance  France  attached  to  her  con- 
nexion with  Auftria,  and  all  the  advantages  ihc 
had  derived  from  it  in  the  American  war,  then 
juft  concluded ;  notwithflanding  the  ties  of 
blood  which  united  the  Emperor  and  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon  ;  France  ftepped  forward  as  a  medi- 
atrix in  behalf  of  Holland,  and  conduced  the 
affairs  of  that  ftate  with  all  the  impartiality  and 
energy  of  the  moft  enlightened  politics*.  The 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  forego  all  his  pre- 
tenfions ;  the  Dutch  preferved  their  frontier 
towns ;  the  Scheldt  was  not  opened  ;  and  the 
whole  danger  ended  with  the  republic  being 
obliged  to  pay  a  comparatively  infignificant  fum  ; 
and  even  of  that,  France  undertook  to  difcharge 
a  confiderable  part,  in  order  to  bring  the  matter 
more  fpeedily  to  a  conclufion. 

The  third  great  project  of  the  Emperor  was 
that  which  impelled  him,  in  the  year  1788,  to 
declare  war  againft  the  Ottoman  empire.  A  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  this  war 
would  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  but  the  termi- 
nation and  refult  of  it  afford  the  ftrongeft  and 
moft  irrefragable  arguments  againft  the  aflertion 
that,  "  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  r$- 

*  Vide  Note  N. 
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volution,  the  balance  of  power  was  an  empty 
term."  When  the  Turkilh  war  broke  out,  the 
internal  diflenfions  of  France  were  fnch  as  to 
prevent  her  taking  any  active  part  in  foreign  po- 
litical relations  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  this  tem- 
porary annihilation  of  fo  important  a  counter- 
poife,  the  plan  concerted  between  the  powers  of 
Auftria  and  Ruflia  was  defeated  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  the  remaining  members  of  the 
federative  fyftem.  The  efforts  of  Pruffia,  Eng- 
land, and  Sweden,  in  behalf  of  the  Porte,  pre- 
vailed to  fave  her ;  and  the  two  powerful  allies 
were  flopped  in  the  midft  of  their  brilliant  vic- 
tories by  the  active  and  energetic  politics  of  the 
mediating  fiates.  Auflria  reftored  all  her  con- 
quefts  at  the  peace  of  Sziftow.  I  cannot  but 
look  upon  this  treaty  as  among  the  moft  re- 
markable events  in  modern  hiflory.  The  utility 
of  a  fyflem  of  equilibrium,  the  efficacy  of  fede- 
rative principles,  the  triumph  of  negotiation 
over  arms,  have  been  feldom  fo  confpicuoufly 
and  fo  honourably  difplayed ;  and,  what  is  flill 
more  important  to  our  prefent  invefligation,  the 
date  of  this  event  is  the  very  fame  at  which  the 
federative  fyflem  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  laft 
ft  age  of  diforganization  and  decay — the  year 
1790. 


PRUSS 
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PRUSSIA, 

I  have  fpoken,  in  my  firft  chapter,  of  the  po- 
litical relations  of  this  power,  and  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  general  fyftem  of  Europe  ;  and 
it  is  unneceflary  to  repeat  what  I  there  have  faid. 
There  is,  however,  among  the  general  obferva- 
tions  of  the  Author  of  L'Etat  de  la  France,  upon 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  one  that  applies  more  direclly  to 
Pruffia  than  to  Ruffia  or  England,  and  which 
appears  to  require  a  nearer  examination, 

He  affbres  us,  in  the  firft  place,  that  he  is  fat 
from  intending  to  condemn  the  efforts  and  fuc- 
cefs  of  thofe  princes,  who,  ta.king  advantage  of 
favourable  circuroftancesj  have  raifed  the  na- 
tions under  them  to  unexpected  power  and 
greatnefs;  but  the  fource  of  the  evil  (fo  he 
continues  after  this  very  equitable  declaration), 
"  the  fource  of  the  evil  is  not  in*  the  changes 
themfelves,  or  in  the  views  that  led  to  them. 
It  lay  in  the  improvidence  of  other  governments, 
carelefs  of  adapting  their  own  fituations  to  the 
new  flate  of  things  produced  by  theie  events ; 
and  in  the  fhortfightednefs  of  ftatefmen,  un- 
mindful that  an  eftablifhed  federative  fyftem  af- 
fords its  members,  if  they  know  their  own  inte- 
reft,  ample  means  to.  prevent  every  mcreafe  of 
power  tending  to  deftroy  the  harmony  of  their 
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relations,  or  to  make  every  fuch  aggrandizement 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  thofe  relations, 
without  recourfe  to  the  violent  meafures  of  de- 
finitive and  uncertain  war." 

A  moment  will  be  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
that,  if  applied  to  the  elevation  of  Pruflia,  this 
cenfure  is  utterly  unfounded*.  There  was  only 
one  power  in  Europe  impelled  by  great  and  ob- 
vious interefts  to  refift,  in  every  poffible  manner, 
the  aggrandizement  of  Pruflia ;  and  the  hiftory 
of  the  three  Silefian  wars  will  Ihow  whether  that 
power  beheld  it  with  indifference.  All  other  na- 
tions, without  exception,  were  more  or  lefs  inte- 
refted  in  its  favour  ;  though  fome  may  at  firfl  have 
been  averfe  to  it.  Every  man  fufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  political  equili- 
brium to  calculate  its  confequences,  muft  furely 
have  deiired  fuch  a  change.  We  have  already 
feen  what  advantages  refulted  from  it  to  Ger-< 
many ;  and  I  have  on  more  than  one  occafion 
pointed  out  wherein  it  has  been  favourable  to 
France.  Had  not  Pruflia  rifen  to  her  prefent 
greatnefs,  the  independence  of  the  Empire  muft 
have  been  continually  expofed  to  the  dangers  of 

*  It  mufl  evidently  be  directed,  principally,  if  not  exclu* 
fively,  to  that  event.  For  how  the  aggrandizement  of  Ruflia, 
a  natural  confequence  of  its  civilization,  or  how  the  afcendant 
of  England,  the  effect  of  her  commerce  and  colonial  pofle£ 
fions,  could  in  any  way  have  been  prevented,  is  not  very  eafily 
imagined. 

internal 
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internal  ufurpation  or  foreign  cabal.  The  Em- 
peror would  have  aimed  at  abfolute  dominion  on 
the  one  hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  the  greater  part  of 
Germany  would  have  been  a  fcene  of  inteft ine  di- 
vilion  and  confufion,  or  a  prey  to  the  fatal  influ- 
ence of  &  foreign  power.  This  was  fufficient  to 
convince  every  enlightened  ftatefman,  whatever 
his  perfonal  inclinations,  or  particular  principles, 
that  the  influence  of  Pruflia  was  not  only  ufeful, 
but  neceflary.  There  had  only  been  one  opi- 
nion in  Europe  on  this  point  for  more  than  thirty 
years.  It  was  referred  for  our  times  to  give  addi- 
tional confirmation,  and  even  an  unforefeen  ex- 
tent, to  this  opinion  ;  and  to  fliow  that  circum- 
flances  mfght  exift  in  which  the  power  of  Pruf- 
lia could  be  ufeful  even  to  Auftria ;  could  in  fome 
refpedts  contribute  even  to  her  fecurity  and  wel- 
fare. This,  in  the  year  1789,  would  have  been 
called  a  paradox :  in  the  year  1 802,  it  is  a  iimple, 
evident,  incontrovertible  truth. 

There  appears,  therefore,  no  fufficient  reafon 
to  have  induced  the  potentates  of  Europe  to  pre- 
vent, in  time,  the  extenfion  and  confolidation 
of  the  power  of  Pruflia.  They  would  have 
adled  very  unreafonably,  had  they  oppofed  a 
change  To  favourable  to  their  general  interefts  ; 
and  the  only  thing  they  can  properly  be  re- 
proached with,  is,  their  having  too  long  refufed 
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to  acknowledge  thofe  interefts ;  too  long  and  tod' 
obftinately  combated  the  acceflion  of  a  weight  fo 
happily  adapted  to  the  federal  relations  of  the  ge- 
neral fyftetn.  It  would  be  no  lefs  unjuft  to  affert, 
that  the  ^formation  of  this  new  power  was  not 
"  made  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
due  harmony,  between  the  .former  members  of 
the  federal  constitution ;"  for  Pruffia  was  -as  hap* 
pity  and'  wifely  .interwoven  la  the  general  into- 
refts,.  as,apy  of  its  former  component  part?*  and 
perhaps,  more  fo. 

The  aggrandizement  of  this  kingdom  has  only 
in  one  refpeft  been  prejudicial  to  the  tranquillity 
and  fecurity  of  the  reft.  It  could  not.immfidN 
ately  acquire  the  extent  and  folidrty  neeeffary  to 
enfure  the  permanence,  and  anf\ver  all  the  wants 
of  its  new  pofition.  Its  territory,  at  the  end  of 
the  feven  years  war,  was  not  fuf&ciently  exten^ 
live  for  the  part  it  had  to  adl ;  its  revenues  were 
not  adequate  to  the  efforts  required  by  its  fitua- 
tion  ;  its  provinces  were  fo  divided,  as  to  increafe 
the  difficulty  of  defending  its  frontiers.  This  in- 
duced a  neceffity.  of  extending  its  limits  ;  and 
frogreffi<ve  aggrandizement  became  in  a  certain 
degree  the  conftant  political  maxim  of  Pruffia, 
as  the  only  means  of  maintaining  her  influence, 
and  a  rule  of  felf-prefervation.  This  reftlefs  a&U 
vity  frequently  rendered, her  a  fubjecSl  of  appre- 
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iienfion  to  her  neighbours,  until  file  had  firmly 
eftablifhed  hcrfelf:  and  the  plans  thereby  pro- 
ducedr  even  diverted  of  all  ambitious  motives, 
were  fuch  as  to  fender  the  Pruffian  fyftem  ex- 
tremely inimical  to  the  fpirit  of  the  law  of  nations* 
iHence  the  partition  and  fubfequent  annihilation 
of  Poland.  Thefe  events  were  occafioned  no 
lefs  (perhaps  more)  by  the  wants  of  Pruffia 
than  the  ambition  of  Ruffia  :  wherefore  we  fhall 
here  examine  more  particularly  their  connexion 
with  the  general  fyftem,  their  character  and  effects. 

I  have  already,  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
work,  exprefled  my  opinion  concerning  the  juf- 
tice  and  propriety  of  that  meafure.  This  I  once 
more  repeat ;  and  will  here  difiin&ly  declare  my 
fentiments  of*  that  and  every  fimilar  political  pro* 
ceeding :  thefe  are,  That  the  principles  of  the  fe- 
deral conftitution  ought  to  be  as  facred  in  the  ge- 
neral fyftem  of  nations,  as  the  laws  in  the  inte- 
rior of  every  ftate ;  that  no  political  confideration, 
whatever  its  importance,  or  general  utility,  can 
excufe  an  adtion  manifeftly  unjuft;  that  juftice 
ought  to  be  the  firft  and  prevailing  principle  in 
all  views  of  policy,  in  every  poffible  conjuncture  ; 
that  the  violation  of  that  principle,  although  it 
may  occaiionally  and  partially,  or  in  its  remote 
or  accidental  effefls,  be  produftive  of  good,  is 
neverthelefs  always  ruinous  in  the  end  ;  and  that 
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no  fituation,  no  wants,  no  declared  or  fecrct  mo- 
tives, no  future  hope,  no  pretext  of  private  or 
general  interefts,  can  juftify  fuch  a  violation. 

This  declaration  will,  I  hope,  fufficiently  ex- 
empt me  from  the  imputation  of  becoming  the 
defender  of  proceedings,  which,  by  difguiling 
ufurpation  in  the  cloak  of  jufiice,  by  trampling 
under  foot  the  mofl  facred  principles,  and  by  un- 
dermining the  credit  of  all  governments  in  the 
minds  of  all  people,  have  brought  fo  many  mif- 
fortunes  upon  Europe.  But  while  I  thus  con- 
demn the  principle  of  the  Poliih  partition,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  differ  widely  from  thofe  opinions 
of  its  conferences,  that  prevail  among  the  poli- 
tical writers  of  the  prefer^  day,  efpecially  with 
regard  to  its  influence  on  the  balance  of  power. 
After  attentively  confidering  the  fubjed),  I  am 
perfuaded  the  partition  of  Poland  was  very  far 
from  being  prejudicial  to  that  balance ;  which,  in 
a  certain  point  of  view,  it  even  contributed  to 
preferve ;  and  that  it  has  rather  been  favourable, 
than  adverfe,  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  Europe. 

The  following  are  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  : 

i  ft.  The  condition  of  Poland  prefented  fuch  a 
contraft  to  that  of  its  three  powerful  neighbours, 
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as  was  highly  unfavourable  as  well  to  the  foreign 
relations,  as  to  the  domeftic  welfare  of  the  for- 
mer. Two  of  thofe  powers  had  made  very  con- 
liderable  progrefs  in  every  branch  of  national 
wealth  and  civilization ;  aud  the  third,  though 
by  no  means  fo  far  advanced  (in  fome  refpe&s 
even  behind  Poland),  was  at  lead  evidently  in  a 
ftate  of  improvement.  Poland,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  reftrained  from  any  material  advance- 
ment by  a  conftitution  which  was  a  continual 
Iburce  of  anarchy ;  which  indeed  was  nothing 
more  itfelf  than  confiituted  anarchy.  And  though 
the  fpirit  of  reform  had  been  powerfully  excited 
in  this  kingdom  in  the  laft  ten  years  before  its  abo- 
lition, though  it  at  length  produced  the  plan  of  a 
more  regular  form  of  government,  and  had  even 
proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution  ;  ftill  it  is  evi- 
dent the  difproportion  between  its  ftrength  and 
that  of  the  furrounding  flates  would  have  con- 
tinued ;  and  conlidering  the  ftart  thofe  nations 
had  got  before  it,  the  lapfe  of  time  would  pro- 
bably have  ferved  to  increafe,  rather  than  dimi- 
nilh  the  difference.  The  neceffary  confequence 
of  this  difproportion  was  the  continual  depend- 
ance  of  Poland  upon  one  of  its  neighbours ; 
and  the  confequence  of  that  dependance  was 
the  continuance  of  dorneftic  fadHon,  foreign  cabal, 
and  inteftine  diffenfions.  Such  would  have  been. 
the  fate  of  that  unhappy  country,  whatever  the 
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nature  of  its  new  confutation.  This  focus  of 
diforder,  formed  in  an  active,  ingenious,  ardent, 
and  not  unwarlike  nation,  muft  neceflarily  have 
kept  the  north  of  Europe  in  conftant  unealinefs 
and  alarm,  would  have  multiplied  the  plans  and 
counter- plans  of  cabinets,  and  have  made  it  ab- 
furd  to  reckon  upon  ten  fucceffive  years  of 
peace.  This  focus  has  Tanifhed.  The  great  mafs 
of  territory  between  the  Oder  and  the  Black  Sea, 
the  Carpathian  Mountains  and  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  is  now  governed  by  three  fovereigns, 
who  have  at  leaft  no  conftant  principle  of  dif- 
order, jealoufy,  anddivilion  between  them  ;  who 
are  at  liberty  to  devote  themfelves,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  means  and  penetration,  to  the  civiliza- 
tion and  improvement  of  their  refpe6Hve  coun- 
tries ;  and  who  need  only  fubdue  their  own  am- 
bition, in  order  to  live  in  peace  and  amity  with 
each  other.  All  this  is  indeed  but  a  feeble  and 
melancholy  confolation  for  the  deeply  wound- 
ed fpirit,  the  too  juft  indignation  and  regret  of  a 
POLISH  MAGNATE:  but  the  judgment  of  every 
impartial  politician  will  pronounce  it  a  great  and 
important  advantage  ;  an  advantage  which  all  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  Poland  itfelf,  will  in 
lefs  than  a  century  have  felt  and  acknowledged, 

ad.  The  partition  of  Poland  has  not  destroyed 
the  equilibrium  between  the  powers  concerned  in 
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it  ;  their  reciprocal  relations  have  become  by  fo 
much  more  ftable  and  fecure,  as  they  have  at  lead 
in  one,  and  that  a  very  important  refpefl,  been 
rendered  more  limple  and  permanent.  The  (hare 
allotted  to  each  has  been  in  due  proportion  to  its 
former  relative  ftrength  and  extent  of  territory  : 
in  their  common  plan  of  aggrandizement,  they 
provided  againfl  the  preponderance  of  one  over 
the  others.  With  refpecSt  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  among  them,  it  appears  to  me  rather  a  fa- 
vourable circumflance  than  othervyife,  that  the 
points  of  contad  are  now  fo  numerous  between 
their  refpedtive  territories.  Thefe  were  formerly 
divided  by  a  country  which  none  of  them  could 
coniider  a  fafeguard,  becaufe  it  was  po  where 
fortified,  and  not  eafily  defended ;  but  which  they 
all  occafionally  ufed  as  a  magazine  or  a  place  of 
arms ;  while,  by  making  it  the  theatre  of  their  mi- 
litary operations,  they  at  once  economized  and 
multiplied  their  refpedlive  refources.  The  flighteft 
mifunderfianding  now  endangers  the  immediate 
intereft  of  all  the  three  ftates  ;  wherever  the  war 
breaks  out,  it  mufl  be  carried  on  in  their  own 
country;,  and  the  fuffcr ing  party  bears  all  the.raif- 
chief  and  dcflrudtion  that  attends  it.  In  this 
ftate  of  things,  the  defirc  of  remaining  at  peace 
inuft  furely  be  more  ferious  and  effectual  than  it 
was  before. 
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The  balance  of  power  was  not  merely  uninjured 
by  the  Polifli  partition  ;  that  event  even  tended  to 
ftrengthen  and  improve  it.  The  equality  of  the 
partition  was  only  apparent ;  for  the  weaker  par- 
ties were  in  fa6t  much  greater  gainers  by  it  than 
the  Aronger.  This  circumftance,  the  moft  im- 
portant of  all,  deferves  to  be  more  attentively  ex- 
amined. 

I  argue  from  the  two  following  principles ;  if 
two  or  more  nations  of  very  unequal  magnitude, 
are  increafed  in  an  exa6t  numerical  proportion 
(that  is,  with  refpeft  to  their  territorial  extent, 
their  population,  revenues,  &c.),  i\\e  political  rt- 
fult  will  always  be  more  advantageous  than  i  n 
that  proportion  to  the  fmaller  ftate ;  and  if  two 
ftates,  of  which  one  has  its  territories  fufficiently 
rounded,  while  the  other  yet  wants  that  compact- 
nefs,  extend  their  territories  in  an  equal  degree, 
the  advantage  of  the  latter  is  without  compa- 
rifon  more  confiderable  than  that  of  the  former. 

It  will  be  ealy  to  decide  upon  the  confequences 
of  the  above  partition,  if  thele  principles  be  ad- 
mitted, and  I  think  the  truth  of  them  is  evident 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  things  themfelves. 
The  advantage  which  Pruffia  derived  from  the 
meafure,  exceeded  what  accrued  to  the  others. 
If  Pruffia,  for  example,  acquired  as  many  hun- 
dred fquare  miles  as  Ruflia  did  thoufands,  the 
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real  incrcafe  of  firength  refulting  from  thefe  re- 
fpe£live  additions,  was  the  moft  important  for 
Pruflia.  Hitherto  all  the  exertions  of  that  ftate, 
the  ftrength  of  its  armies,  the  number  of  its  for- 
trefles,  its  magazines,  its  accumulated  treafures, 
its  preparations  for  defence,  had  either  exceeded, 
or  dangeroufly  encroached  upon  the  true  bafis  of 
its  power.  That  Ruflia  was  enabled  by  this  ac- 
quifition  to  add  20  or  30,000  men  to  her  armies, 
was  ofjarjefs  confequence  to  her,  than  it  was  to 
Etuffia  (without  any  confiderable  addition  to 
her  military  eftablifhment)  to  fecure  newfources 
of  riches  and  revenue,  and  to  give  new  ftrength 
to  the  overftrained  fprings  of  her  bold  and  artificial 
machine.  With  refpedt  to  the  rounding  of  her 
territories,  fhe  was  perhaps  a  (till  greater  gainer. 
Auftria  acquired  no  more  by  the  province  of  Gai- 
licia  than  its  intrinfic  value  :  for  Auftria  had  long 
lince  been  a  compaft  and  rounded  ftate.  But 
Pruflia  only  becarhe  fijch  by  her  fhare  of  the  par- 
tition of  Poland,  which  connected  her  provinces, 
till  then  divided  and  difperfed.  The  boundaries 
of  her  territory  were  now  in  one  continued  line, 
and  the  detached  parts  of  her  dominions  were  now- 
blended  into  a  folid  mafs,  more  capable  of  uniform 
a&ivity  and  effedual  refiftance.  If,  while  one  fiate 
is  merely  increafed,  another  is  at  once  increafed 
and  improved  in  its  lituation,  it  certainly  cannot  be 
doubtful  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater  gainer*. 

*  Vide  Note  O. 
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Thefe  obfervatidns  are  decifivte  in  the  prcfent 
argument  ;  they  reconcile  Europe?to'  the  partition 
of  Poland  ;  fo  far  at  leaft^  as  it  is  .poflible  to  ac- 
quicfceinan  qnju  ft  proceeding.  P^uflia  JDuft  be 
provided  with  ftrength  toenabl0-feer  toqope  with 
any  power  in  Europe,  in  order  ito  eftablifh  an  ef- 
fective balance,  among.  the  pripcipal  fiates,  and  to 
carry  the  general  federative  fyftem  tp  that  degree 
of  perfeftion  ^t  leaft,  of  which  jts  elements,  as 
they  now;  exift,  are  capable.  This  j§  the  real  and 
general  intereft  qf  Europe  ;  this  is  a  principle  of 
which  no  ope  any  longer  doubts,  who  confiders 
it  with  candour  and  impartiality,  and  who  underT 
ilands  the  nature  of  the  political  balance,  and  fe- 
^eral.  :onflitution.  P^uflia  was  not  fo  circum- 
ilanced  until  the  partition  of  Poland,  The  genius 
and  hero.ifm  p.f  an  extraordinary^  prince  upheld  it 
fome  time  at  a  degree  of  elevation,  which  its 
itrength  at  th^t  perio^l  feenped  ina^equ^te  to  main- 
tain :  but  \n  order  tp  fulfil  he^  entire  deftination, 
ilie  requirec}  that  Degree  of  aggrandizement  Ihe 
has  attained  by  the  Poliih  partition.  In  this  im- 
portant point,  that  event  has  proved  an  additional 
fupport  to  $e  federal  conflitution,  and  a  genera^ 
advantage  to  Europe. 


4.th.  If,  .thep,  thp  partition  of  Poland  was  ia 
thcfe  refpedls  conformable  to  the  interefts  of 
Europe,  we  fhall  be  able  to  judge  definitively  of 
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Us  effects,  when  we  have  decided,  whether,  while 
it  confirmed  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
nations  concerned,  it  did  not  injure  the  general 
equilibrium,  or  materially  prejudice  any  of  th& 
other  ftates. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ftates  of  Europe  had 
only^adiftant  intereft  in  the  partition  of  Poland  ; 
to  moil  of  them  it  might  have  been  indifferent ; 
and  if  any  of  them  were  particularly  injured  in 
lefs  important  refpefts,  they  were  amply  compen- 
fated  by  the  great  general  advantage  produced  by 
the  change.  There  were  only  two  powers  that 
/could  be  immediately  affefled  by  it ;  the  OTTO- 
MAN PORTE,  and  FRANCE. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  prejudicial  to  the 
OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  becaufe  it  gave  new  flrength 
to  the  two  powers  capable  of  hurting  it,  and  which 
threatened  it  with  ruin.  No  ftate  in  Europe, 
therefore,  was  fo  flrongly  urged  by  its  interefts  to 
oppofe  that  partition,  as  the  government  of  Tur- 
key. But  the  ftupid  indifference  with  which  the 
Divan  beheld  proceedings  fo  dangerous  to  its  ex- 
iflence,  was  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  a  total  want 
of  policy,  as  well  as  ftrength,  in  this  degraded 
empire  ;  (howed  that  its  vital  principle  was  ex- 
haufted  ;  that  it  flood  upon  the  verge  of  diflblu- 
tion.  No  external  combination  could  uphold 
a  ftate,  whofe  decline  was  the  refblt  of  caufes  fd 
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deeply  rooted.  The  partition  of  Poland  may, 
perhaps,  have  accelerated  its  ruin  ;  but  even  fup- 
pofing  this  to  have  been  one  of  its  confequences, 
it  will  ft  ill  be  a  queflion  which  future  experience 
can  alone  decide,  whether  it  will  in  that  refpedt 
have  been  a  fource  of  good  or  evil. 

FRANCE,  by  this  partition,  was  deprived  of  her 
former  influence  in  Poland.  In  order  to  form  a 
proper  judgment  of  the  magnitude  of  this  lofs, 
let  us  firft  examine,  upon  juft  principles,  the  true 
nature  of  that  influence. 

France,  as  we  have  already  feen,  enjoyed 
the  higheft  degree  of  fecurity  in  her  fituation, 
the  ftrength  of  her  frontiers,  and  her  internal 
means  of  defence,  that  any  nation  could  poffibly 
attain.  In  this  firft  and  moft  important  of  all 
political  confiderations,  Ihe  was  not  merely  fa« 
voured  above  every  other  country  :  thefe  ad- 
vantages belonged  exclufively  to  her  ;  there  was 
nothing  wanting  to  render  them  complete,  no- 
thing that  Ihe  could  wi(h  for  or  defire.  No  power 
in  Europe  could  look  with  the  fame  indifference 
as  France  upon  every  change  in  the  relative 
flrengths  of  the  reft.  Her  fecurity  could  not  be 
greater ;  her  independence  could  not  be  more 
complete.  The  partition  of  Poland  produced  no 
cfteft  upon  the  French  monarchy  with  refpedt  to 
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thefe  advantages ;  and  as  to  the  additional  ftabi- 
lity  accruing  from  the  excellence  of  her  federal 
relations,  nobody  will  aflert,  or  I  am  fure  no- 
body will  prove,  that  it  experienced  any  diminu- 
tion by  that  partition.  The  relations  of  Auftria, 
Ruffia,  and  Pruffia,  and  of  France  with  all  of 
them,  remained  upon  the  whole  unaltered  ;  nay 
more,  if  in  any  refpect  they  were  changed,  the 
alteration  was  in  favour  of  France ;  for  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Pruffia,  whatever  its  efFedls 
upon  the  politics  of  the  moment,  could  not  but 
be  ultimately  falutary  and  beneficial  to  her. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  France  could  re- 
ceive no  real  detriment  from  the  partition  in  quef- 
tion.  She  loft  her  immediate  influence  in  Poland, 
that  is,  the  right,  or  the  power  of  fomenting,  and, 
perhaps,  multiplying  fadlion  and  cabal ;  of  add- 
ing to  the  caufes  or  pretexts  of  commotion  ;  of 
perpetuating  confufion  and  anarchy  in  that  un- 
fortunate kingdom  *.  A  lofs  of  that  nature  was 
furely  not  prejudicial  to  the  federal  fyftem  of 
Europe :  no  upright  and  enlightened  ftatefman 
would  deplore  fuch  a  lofs,  even  though  his  own 
country  were  the  lofer. 

*  Had  France  been  able  to  introduce  and  maintain  a  good 
conftitution  in  Poland,  (lie  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  fpared 
no  effort  to  accomplifh  it.  But  as  things  flood  at  that  time, 
fuch  an  undertaking  would  have  exceeded  the  powers  even 
of  a  Lewis  XIV. 

5th. 
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;th.  All  thcfe  arguments  will  not  only  apply 
to  the  firft  partition  of  Poland,  but  likewife  to 
the  fubfcquent  partitions,  and  final  abolition  of 
that  kingdom  *.  The  events,  however,  are  per- 
fectly diftincl  :  the  abolition  was  by  no  means  a 
neceflary  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  1772. 
Had  Poland  remained  in  the  flate  it  was  placed 
in  by  that  treaty,  France  would  have  been  in 
every  refpecl  a  gainer.  She  would  then  have 
united  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  general 
fyftem  of  Europe  from  the  partition  of  1772, 
with  the  uninterrupted  continuance  of  her  influ- 
ence in  the  remaining  kingdom  of  Poland.  That 
kingdom  was  flill  confiderable,  .and  might,  not- 
withftanding  its  paft  misfortunes,  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  north  of  Europe,  had 
its  means  been  more  profitably  and  judicioufly 
applied.  From  the  year  1788  the  true  method 
of  accomplishing  this  had  been  actually  adopted  ; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  general  confufion-and  dif- 
order  introduced  by  the  French  revolution  into 
all  political  relations,  that  the  independence  of 
Poland  could  have  been  annihilated  without  op- 
pofition.  All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  bloody 
fcenes  created  by  the  difturbances  in  France  ;  all 
attention  was  engrofled  by  the  war  which  thofe 
difturbances  had  produced.  The  diflblution  of 
Poland  fecmed  only  an  unimportant  epifode, 
which  did  not  even  attract  the  regard,  much  lefs 

*  Vide  Note  P. 
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ftwkken  tte  *£tj&ity,  or  call  forth  4he<ef&&uftl 
oppofitioaof  Europe  i 


The  partition*  of  ?o}and  ^jo^e  <*f  hthe 
which  the:ppoflaie$  of  the  former  fy-flfcn  of 
dwell  with  jfteulu  pleafftrqs  the  la* 
Vourite  theme  of  {hejftflfrMrw  of  the  Ifrenph  TO 
Solution.;  of  laU^fabfe,  .who  toate  or,  lefs  endeavour 
to  juftify  the  violent;  prbceecjuigs,  the  ufurpations 
and  fubyerfions^  of  the  laft  ten  yea»rs.  That  no 
precjedfent  or  example  of  one  ad  of  injuftice  can 
juftrfy  or  excufe  the  cotBiniflion  of  another,  and 
that  jfefce&ful  viol«tieQS'*of  right  can  never 
jeftablifli  the  legititn^cy  of  fubfequent  fimilar 
violations,  is  fuffiqiently  obvious  to  thofe  who 
regard  principles  as  fomething  more  than  mere 
forms  of  fophiftry.  But,  alas  !  the  immutable 
principles  of  juftice  prevail  but  little  in  the  com- 
merceiof  the  world  or  .the  ordinary  rfphere  of  ftate 
policy.  They  are  fpeedily  filenced^  when  any 
great  inftereft  ftands,  or  appears  to  fland,  in  op- 
pofition  tb  them.  Thus  have  thofe  perfons  who 
rih^intain  the  necejSity  and  utility  of  the  late 
.changes  in  the  federative  fyflem,  reprefented  the 
partition  of  Poland  as  an  event  not  only 
highly  unjuft,  but  extremely  prejudicial  ;  as 
haviag  deftroyed  the  balance  of  power,  and 
(at  once  prepared  and  juftified  the  .total  fub- 
verfion  of  the  ancient  political  edifice.  It  ap- 

peared 


to  tne  of thegreateft  cdftfequeflcte  to  refute 
fuch  arguments,  and  to  fliow  that  the  partition 
of  Poland,  however  unjuft  in  its  principle,  was 
ndf  ih  its  confeqaehces  fo  detrimental  as  has 
been  reprefented ;  that  it  has  rather  tended  16 
ftrerigthen  thaft  Uridermitfe  the  political  fyftem* 
and  has  neither  been  an  immediate  nor  (Collateral 
catife  of  new  revolutions  or  ufurpations.  I  lhali 
have  fufficiently  fulfilled  this  intention,  if  th£ 
foregoing  obfervations  are  not  found  deflitute  of 
foundation;  and  at  the  fame  time  fliall  have 
combated  and  difarmed  the  fevereft  eenfure  ujxttit 
the  former  political  ftate  of  things  in  Europe; 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done  without  departing  from 
a  ftrift  adherence  to  facred  principles. 


RUSSIA. 


The  Ruffian  empire^  from  the  firft  moment 
of  its  elevation  to  a  place  among  the  principal 
ftates  of  Europe,  pofleffed  every  6>midatioctx>f 
powef-i*equifite  and  defirable  for  a  nation  of  the 
firft  rank  ;  fuch  as  many  others  had  been  unable 
to  acquire  by  centuries  even  of  fuccefsful  efforts. 
Its  immcnfe  extent,  its  remote  fixation,  its  great 
military  refources,  and  the  dread  with  which  it 
infpired  its  neighbours,  affured  to  it  a  degree  df 
.  ftability  and  iecurity,  of  which  no  other  ftate  in 

irope,  except  France,  could  boaft.  There 
x  was 


none  that  fo  little  required  a  continued  in* 
fluence  in  the  relations  and  affairs  of  the  reft  j 
yet  we  ftiould  look  in  vain  for  a  nation,  whofe 
territory  is  produ&ive  of  materials,  fo  numerous 
and  valuable,  by  which  to  eftablifli  the  moft 
important  connexions  with  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  5  and,  without  any  violent  meafures,  to 
open  a  fource  of  extenfive,  continual,  and  at 
the  fame  time  always  peaceful  influence. 

The  conftant  reftleflhefs  of  this  ftate,  and  the 
plans  of  conqueft  and  aggrandizement  which  its 
rulers  inceflantly  agitated,  were  partly  owing  to 
the  natural,  though  not  laudable,  propenfity  of 
the  human  mind,  to  arrive  by  the  fhorteft  way  at 
an  obje6l  in  view.  They  attempted  to  fuperfedc  the 
neceflity  of  gradual  and  peaceful  cultivation  (the 
moft  certain  and  honourable  method  according 
to  found  policy,  though  fometimes  flow  and 
troublefome),  by  hafty  and  violent  meafures. 
They  originated  likewife  in  the  impatience  and 
ambition  of  princes,  who  overlooked  the  trea- 
fures  they  poffefled,  and  forgot  their  domeftic 
concerns  in  the  purfuit  of  diftant  obje&s.  If 
the  fovereigns  of  this  immenfe  empire  had  not 
only  devoted  a  part  of  their  attention  and  their 
means,  as  fome  of  them  have  laudably  done,  but 
had  directed  their  whole  activity  inceflantly  and 
exclufively  to  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  pro- 

z.  vinces, 
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vinces,  and  the  civilization  of  their  fubje&s ;  if 
they  had  made  a  proper  ufe  of  their  natural  ad- 
vantages ;  Ruffia  would  have  been  one  of  the 
kmoit  flourifhing  monarchies  in  the  world,  with- 
out any  wars  of  aggrandizement ;  and  the  reigns 
of  Peter  I.  and  Catherine  II,  would  have  been 
the  admiration  of  Europe  in  a  much  more  ex- 
alted fenfe  than  they  now  are  ** 

The  addition  made  to  this  empire  by^  Peter  the 
Great,  when  he  acquired  the  provinces  on  the 
Baltic,  was  more  juftifiable  by  the  nature  of  his 
internal  wants,  and  confequently  more  confident 
with  the  principles  of  found  policy,  than  any  of 
the  Ruffian  conquefts  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  the  plans  of  his  fucceffors  moftly  originated 
in  unbounded  thlrft  of  fame  and  dominion,  or 
miftaken  ideas  of  the  true  intereils  and  flrength 
of  nations  ;  and  fome  of  them  were  excited  by 
cofmo-political  dreams  of  the  fplendour  of  paft 
times.  Thefe  plans  defer ved  the  oppofition  they 
met  with,  and  would  have  juftified  a  greater. 
As  extravagant  as  they  were  arbitrary,  they 
^troubled  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  north  and 
eaft  ;  they  excited  wars,  without  even  the  flightefl 
pretext  of  juftice ;  and  were  wanton  invaiions 
of  the  balance  of  Europe  abfolutely  unneceflary 
to  the  real  interefts  of  Ruffia.  While  the  cabi- 
net of  Peteriburgh  agitated  projects  of  this  na- 

*  Vide  Note  Q. 
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tare,  Ruffia  was  the  conftant  objefl  oflhe  vigilance 
and  anxiety,  of  the  plans  and  counter-plans  of 
all  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  of  every  ftatef- 
man  in  Europe. 

Thefe  are  truths  that  cannot  be  difputed.  But 
have  the  numerous  projects  and  reftlefs  activity 
of  RufSa,  has  the  fuccefs  that  crowned  forae  of 
her  enterprifes,  materially  affedled  the  political  •'. 
fyftetn,  or  deftroyed  the  balance  of  Europe  ? 
This  is  a  queftion  of  a  very  different  nature ;  and 
if  the  reverfe  of  all  this  be  fully  eflablifhed  by 
an  appeal  to  experience,  the  coloflal  power,  the 
enormous  ambition  of  Ruffia,  will  ferve  to  de- 
jnonftrate  the  ftrength,  not  the  weaknefs,  of  the 
former  federative  fyftem  ;  will  prove  the  wifdom 
of  a  conflitution  which  all  the  efforts  of  a  power 
fo  great,  fo  unruly,  and  fo  ambitious  of  prepon- 
derance, were  unable  to  overwhelm. 


If  we  conlider  the  condition  of  the  Ruffian 
empire  at  the  death  of  Catherine  II.  we  fliall 
find  its  effective  ftrength  by  no  means  adequate 
to  the  extravagant  ideas  generally  entertained  by 
her  cotemporaries.  Its  population,  riches,  and 
revenues,  were  not  in  proportion  to  its  lize, 
or  to  the  extent  and  boldnefs  of  the  projects  of 
its  government  Its  armies  were  not  much  fu^ 
perior,  even  in  numbers,  to  thofe  which  Auftria, 

L  a  France, 
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France,  or  Pruffia,  dould  any  of  them  fend  inttt 
the  field  ;  and  they  were  inferior  in  point  of  ef- 
fc6Hve  firength,  if  we  confider  the  territorial 
magnitude  of  the  Ruffian  monarchy,  and  the 
di fiance  of  its  central  point  from  the  principal 
theatres  of  war.  Ruffia,  not  with  (landing  her 
formidable  appearance,  was  not  more  powerful 
jthan  France  or  Auflria,  nor  perhaps  much  more 
powerful  than  even  Pruflia  :  for  we  are  to  com- 
pare not  merely  the  mafs,  but  the  nature  of  their 
refpeftive  forces,  the  facility  of  moving  and  ap- 
plying them  to  different  points,  and  the  policy 
by  which  they  were  dire&ed.  There  was  al- 
ways, therefore,  more  than  one  power  fufficient 
by  itfelf  to  counterbalance  the  weight  of  Ruffia  ; 
and  we  are  informed  by  hiftory  that  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  court  of  Peterfburgh  has  often  been 
effe&ually  checked  even  in  its  mo  ft  favourite 
undertakings. 

The  frrft  partition  of  Poland  (for  the  others  re- 
fulted  from  circumftances  quke  uncoone&ed 
with  any  combinations  of  federal  politics)  ap- 
pears to  ftand  in  contradiction  to  this  aflertiom 
Ruffia  was  then  affifled  in  the  execution  of  her 
plans  by  the  two  ftates  whofe  fcparate  and  con- 
trary inferefls  afford  the  moft  effectual  barrier 
to  her  undertakings,  and  on  whom  the  northern 
and  eaflern  powers  rely  for  the  maintenance  o( 

their 
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their  independence.  But  this  transient  union  of 
Auttria,  Pruffia,  and  Ruffia,  was  a  fingtrlar  phe- 
nomenon, produced  by  a  conjunction  of  extra- 
ordinary ci  re  urn  (lances,  affifled  by  the  genius  of 
one  of  the  greateft  men  of  any  age,  and  beyond 
the  fphere  of  all  the  calculations  of  ordinary 
politics.  Such  phenomena  mutt  always  defeat 
them  ;  they  exceed  the  limits  of  the  fcience,  and 
expofe  its  infufficiency.  A  iimilar  combination 
will,  perhaps,  not  occur  in  the  courle  of  many 
centuries ;  it  could  never  lafl ;  its  permanence 
would  he  i«  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things, 
and  to  the  neceffary  order  of  all  political  rela- 
tions. An  intimate  connexion  between  Ruffia 
and  Auftria,  neceflarlly  excites  the  jealoufy  of 
Pruffia  and  her  allies  ;  while  fuch  a  connexion 
between  Ruffia  and  Pruffia  muft  awaken  that  of 
Auflria  and  the  nations  in  alliance  with  her*. 
Thus  was  a  conflant  and  neceffary  counterba- 
lance oppofed  to  every  alliance  between  Ruffia 
and  either  of  thofe  powers  ;  and  fhe  has  often 
felt,  but  never  more  remarkably  than  in  her  laft 
war  with  Turkey,  that  this  was  fufficient  to  de- 
firoy  the  effc&s  of  all  her  dangerous  projects. 

The  views  of  the  Emprefs  were  on  that  oc- 
cafion  affifted  by  Aufiria.  In  opposition  to 
every  rule  of  found  policy,  Jofeph  II.  engaged 
in  a  war,  which,  even  if  crowned  with  the  mofc 

*  Vide  Note  R. 
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Complete  fuccefs,  could  never  have  contributed 
to  his  real  interefls.  Whatever  he  could  ex pe& 
to  gain  by  it,  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  com- 
pared with  the  danger  of  throwing  the  greateft 
and  moft  valuable  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
into  the  hands  of  Ruffia.  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bablethat  the  Emperor,  in  moments  of  calmer 
refle&ion,  became  fenlible  of  his  true  fituation ; 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  have  re- 
nounced the  undertaking  before  the  total  annihi* 
lation  of  Turkey.  He  purfued  it,  however,  with 
extraordinary  zeal  fo  long  as  the  firft  enthufiafm 
was  unabated ;  and  it  is  aot  eafy  to  pronounce 
what  confequences  thefe  joint  proceedings  might 
have  produced,  if  an  alarm  for  the  balance  of 
Europe  had  not  excited  an  opposition  in  another 
quarter,  which  ipeedily  put  an  end  to  the  danger 
of  the  Porte. 

The  hiftory  of  this  war  has  convinced  all 
thofe  who  few,  in  imagination,  the  giant  ftrength 
of  Ruffia  redoubled  by  a  fecond  throne  in  Con- 
fiantinople,  that  the  fyftem  of  Europe  is  not 
without  refources  even  againft  the  menacing 
preponderance  of  this  formidable  ftate.  Not  only 
Pruflia  prepared  to  oppofe  the  defigns  of  Ruffia, 
even  England  became  the  foul  of  an  Anti-ruffian 
confederary  ;  England,  who  might  perhaps  have 
beheld  the  aggrandizement  of  that  empire  with 

left 


Icfs  concern  tban  any  other  power.     All   the 
hopes  of  the  two  moft  powerful  and  ambitious 
monarchs  in   Europe  were  inftantly   defeated* 
The  King  of  Sweden,  though  not  fufficiently 
fupported,     ftept    forward,    unexpectedly,    an 
adtive  and  dangerous  antagonift  of  Ruffia ;  he 
alarmed  the  Emprefs  in  the  heart  of  her  empire ; 
he  made  her  tremble  for  the  fafety  of  her  capital, 
and  proved  that  even  ftates  of  the  fecond  order, 
when  favoured  by  political  combinations,  may 
arreft  or  reftrain  the  undertakings  of  the  mod 
powerful  by  timely  diveriipns,     On  the  other 
hand,  the  King  of  Pruflia,  after  having  feparated 
Ruffia  from  her  ally,  by  the  treaty  of  Reichen- 
bach,  and  thus  deftroyed.  the  flrength  of  the 
Alliance,    menaced  the  frontier  of  her  empire 
with  a  numerous  army.     The  treaty  of  Jafly 
pompleted  the  prefervation  of  the  Porte ;  and  the 
city  of  Oczakow  was  the  only  conquefl  retained 
by  Ruffia,  the  folitary  fruit  of  all  her  bloody 
victories. 

Thus  did  the  federal  conflitution  of  Europe 
pofTeft  fufficient  flrength  and  {lability  to  refift, 
effectually,  fhe  preponderance  even  of  Ruffia, 
however  irrefiftible  it  might  appear  ;  and  Ruffi^ 
was  compelled  to  move  within  the  limits  affigned 
to  her  by  the  principles  of  the  political  balance^, 
nohvithftanding  the  many  advantages  of  her  fitu- 
L  4  ation^ 
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ation,her  gigantic  dimenfions,  her  apparently  in- 

exhauftible   ftrength,  and  the  enterprifing  and 
ambitious  chara&ers  pf  her  fovereigns. 


ENGLAND. 

I  am,  at  prefent,  only  examining  the  political 
ft  ate  of  Europe  before  the  French  rcvol  ution.  It 
is,  therefore,  in  her  political  relations  alone, 
that  England  can  here  come  under  confideration. 
Her  commercial  conftitution,  with  its  influence 
vpon  the  reft  of  Europe,  will  be  the  fubjed  of  a 
feparate  chapter.  A  fubje&  fo  extenfive  and  im- 
portant requires  a  diftindl  and  particular  difcuf- 
iion  ;  it  will  be  as  much  for  the  advantage  of  the 
reader,  as  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  writer,  to  keep 
it  entirely  unmixed  with  every  thing  foreign  to  it. 

I  fhall  prepare  the  way  for  fome  obfervations 
on  the  political  iituation  of  England,  by  quoting 
the  author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France :  the  follow- 
ing paflage  is  the  fubftance,  the  quinteflence  of 
the  opinions  of  French  politicians  on  this  fubjeft ; 
and  the  writer  himfelf  calls  it  <c  An  hiftorical 
Recapitulation  of  the  Offences  committed  by  ONE 
NATION,  and  of  the  Grievances  of  all  THE  REST." 

"  We  have  feen  how  the  Englifh  govern- 
jnent,"  fuch  are  the  words  of  this  remarkable 
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pafiage,  "  trufting  to  its  lituation  (beyond  the 
reach  of  all  continental  ambition),  and  rely- 
ing on  the  refources  derived  from  a  fublidizing 
commerce,  adapted  its  political  conduct  to  the 
national  views  of  commercial  aggrandizement, 
extenfion,  and  ufurpation ;  how  it  encouraged 
every  principle  of  difcord  among  the  powers  of 
the  continent  to  divide  and  weaken  them  ;  how 
it  every  where  affumed  commercial  preferences ; 
how  it  formed  engagements,  of  which  the  tenour 
and  duration  were  determined  by  its  own  conve- 
nience ;  how  it  meddled  in  all  political  difputes 
to  embitter  them,  and  infinuated  itfelf  into  all 
conventions  to  diffolve  them ;  how  it  oppreffed 
every  country  in  Europe  fucceffively  with  the 
burden  of  its  fuccours,  inceffantly  making 
changes  in  the  fyfiem  of  exifting  relations,  pro- 
ducing falfe  combinations  of  intereft  and  power, 
and  creating  a  partial  ephemeral  balance  in  op- 
pofition  to  the  principles  of  the  general  equili- 
brium ;  in  ffaort,  how  it  fucceffively  turned  to 
account  the  weaknefs  or  the  firength,  the  ambi- 
tion or  the  prudence,  the  harmony  or  difcord  of 
all  nations,  great  or  fmall,  by  carefully  inflaming 
the  paffions,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  wants, 
the  clangers,  and  the  alarms  of  the  moment ; 
profiting  by  the  confufion  of  a  multitude  of 
interelh,  almofl  all  at  variance  with  each  other, 
fo  as  to  eftablifh,  by  its  own  perfeverance  and 
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uniformity,  a  dUlincl  intereft,  the  fole  objeft 
of  all  its  views — that  of  its  power  rivalling 
every  other  power ;  that  of  its  commercial  fyf- 
tem  rivalling  and  excluding  the  commerce  of 
every  other  country/'— The  author  affures  us 
that  this  piclurp  has  been  drawn  without  anger 
or  malice.  Of  this  he  would  perhaps  find  it 
difficult  to  convince  even  his  own  countrymen, 
at  leaft  the  enlightened  part  of  them.  But  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  intentions  or  his  feelings 
in  this  fiatement,  it  is  our  duty  to  proceed  with* 
out  anger  or  malice  to  examine  it. 

Whether  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  her 
mdufiry  and  commerce,  are  indeed  fo  oppofite 
to  thofe  of  all  other  nations ;  and  whether  her 
government  can  find  its  real  advantage,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  it  here  ftands  accufed  ;  thefe 
are  queftions  I  cannot  difcufs  until  I  enter  at 
large  upon  the  commercial  relations  of  that 
country.  The  prefent  fubjedt  of  our  confidera- 
tion  is,  whether  it  has  really  fo  a&ed  in  the 
courfe  of  the  eighteenth  century  ?  and  whether 
that  which  the  author  denominates  An  liiftorical 
Recapitulation  of  its  offences,  is  fupported  am} 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  hiflory  ? 

This  long  firing  of  accufations,  when  properly 
confidered,  is  reduced  to  a  fingle  charge ;  the 
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ftated  crimes  of  the  Britifti  government  are  no- 
thing more  than  her  offences  againft  FRANCE.  It 
is  evident  that  England,  from  the  remoteft  time, 
but  more  efpecially  lince  the  decay  of  Spain,  has 
had  but  one  perpetual  enemy  in  the  whole  circle 
of  Europe.  It  requires  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  Britifh  government  muft  defire  to  be  at 
peace  with  all  the  world,  except  France  *  ;  that 
the  weakeft  and  mod  ignorant,  the  maddeft  ad- 
xniniftration  (if  fuch  an  one  could  ever  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England),  would  never 
wantonly  abandon  fo  obvious  a  principle ;  that 
to  foment  or  engage  in  continental  wars,  could 
never  be  conducive  even  to  the  momentary  in- 
terefts  of  Great  Britain  ;  that  England  poflefles 
not  the  means  of  invading  the  powers  of  the 
continent,  and  can  never  become  dangerous  to 
the  independence  of  other  nations  by  projects  of 
conqueft  or  ambition  ;  and  that,  with  refpeft  to 
political  relations,  every  idea  of  ufurpation, 
dominion,  or  tyranny,  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh 
government,  muft  not  only  be  unfounded,  but 
in  the  higheft  degree  abturd  and  ridiculous. 

Thefe  indifputable  truths  are  confirmed  by 
the  hiftory  of  a  whole  century.  All  the  wars  in 
which  England  has  been  engaged,  were  either 
immediately  and  exclufivcly  with  France,  of 
occalioned  by  events  in  which  France  was  prin- 

*  Vide  NoteS. 
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cSpally  concerned*.  France  was  always  the  ob- 
ject, and  the  only  object,  ihe  had  in  view  in  all 
her  alliances,  her  fubfidies,  her  efforts  by  land 
and  fea.  This  at  length  became  the  fole  bafis 
of  Britifh  politics  ;  fo  that  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary fyitem  of  Great  Britain  was  eftabliflied  with 
reference  to  France  exclufively,  and  dire&ed 
entirely  againft  her.  This  obfervation  juftifies, 
in  the  firft  place,  the  caution  with  which  every 
reafonable  and  impartial  perfon  in  Europe 
ought  to  receive  accufations  againft  England, 
from  the  pen  of  a  French  writer -f  :  it  weakens, 
befidps,  inafmuch  as  it  firaplifies,  the  mafs  of 
what  is  called  the  offences  of  ONE  NATION,  and 
the  grievances  of  ALL  THE  REST.  With  refpeft 
to  political  relations,  England  can  never  have 
iinncd  againft  all  other  nations,  but  by  injuries 
done  to  France.  Thp  quefiion  betw.een  England 
and  Europe  is,  in  every  poflible  cafe,  reduced 
to  a  queftion  between  England  and  France ; 
and  the  refentment,  hatred,  and  opppfition  of 
Europe  can  never  be  awakened  by  the  condudl 
of  Englan^,  except  where  the  interefts  Q£ 
France  and  thofe  of  Europe  are  the  fame. 

*  Vide  Note  T. 

t  On  the  other  hand,  the  paflionate  declamations  of  an  Eng- 
lifli  writer  againft  France  are  to  be  received  with  the  fame 
caution.  There  are  fome  honourable  exceptions  on  either 
iide.  But  I  leave  to  any  man  acquainted  with  the  political 
writings  of  both  countries,  to  determine  confcientioufly,  in 
which  thefe  exceptions  are  moft  rare. 
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The  following  clear  and  limple  principle  will 
therefore  guide  an  impartial  and  enlightened 
public  in  its  judgment  on  the  condudl  of  Eng- 
land in  every  war  in  which  it  has  been,  or  may 
hereafter,  be  engaged. 

i  ft,  In  every  war  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, of  which  their  refpective  interests  are  the 
only  motives,  Europe  may  remain  an  uncon- 
cerned fpeclator,  without  interfering  in  their  fe- 
veral  rights  and  prctenlions. 

2dly,  In  every  difpute  or  war  in  which  the 
conduct  of  France  endangers  the  fecurity  and 
independence  of  other  nations,  the  oppofltion 
of  England  is  confident  with  the  interefts  of 
Europe. 

jdly,  In  every  war  or  difpute  in  which  France 
is  in  danger  of  being  opprefled,  difmembered, 
or  deprived  of  her  juft  and  falutary  influence, 
the  co-operation  of  England  is  at  variance  with 
the  interefls  of  Europe. 

Before  we  apply  thefe  principles  to  the  wars 
which  took  place  between  France  and  England, 
before  the  revolution,  it  will  be  ncccffary  to 
prcmife  a  few  general  obfervations  on  the  re- 
fpective  fituations  of  thofe  two  nations. 

Which 


Which  of  thefe  two  is  moft  likely  to  endanger 
the  balance  of  power,  and  to  threaten  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  ?     This  queftion  might  be 
anfwered  in  the  fhorteft  and  moft  decifive  man- 
ner, by  the  teftimony  and  authority  of  French 
writers  themfelves,  if  I  were  to  employ,  for  that 
purpofe,    the  arguments  and   declamations   by 
which   they  have,    during  the  laft  fifty   years, 
been  endeavouring  to  prove,  that  the  internal 
national  ftrength  of    Great  Britain  caanot  be 
compared  with  the  foundations  of   the  power 
and  greatnefs  of  France.     According  to  their  af- 
fertions,    "  the  whole  power  of  England   is  a 
precarious  fabric,  upon  a  deceitful   foundation, 
which  the  firft  fevere  fhock  may  convert  into  a 
heap  of  ruins.     The  riches  of  England  are  not 
real,  folid,  and  lafting,   but  imaginary,  artinV- 
cial,    and  tranfient ;    depending  upon  circum- 
fiances  of  the  moment,  and  to  vanifh  as  fpeedily 
as  they  arofe,  whenever  a  change  fhall  happen 
in    thoie  circumstances  :    the  influence  of  the 
Britifh  government  in  Europe  is  as  unnatural, 
and  not  lefs  unftable  than  the  bafis  of  its  power ; 
and  will  fink,  together  with  that  power,  into 
nothing,  whenever  Europe  fhall  underftand  its 
true  interefts."    On  the  other  hand,  according  to 
thefe  politicians,   "  the  power  of  FRANCE  has  a 
great  and  unalterable  foundation  ;  ihe  derives 
inexhauilible  refources  from  a  fruitful  and  ex- 
tenfive  territory ;  her  real  and  folid  riches  are 
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of  a  nature  very  different  from  the  precarious 
fupplies  of  England's  commercial  induflry ;  to 
the  momentary  illulions  operated  by  the  gold  of 
her  rival,  France  oppofes  the  neceffary,  durable, 
unalterable  influence  of  a  nation  endowed  with 
endlefs  refources ;  and  whofe  geographical,  mi* 
litary,  and  political  advantages  render  it  at  once 
fecure  and  powerful." 

It  would  be  eafy  to  draw  fuch  conclufions 
from  thele  aflertions  as  would  at  once  anfwer 
and  put  an  end  to  every  idea  of  a  dangerous 
preponderance  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain. 
But  this,  with  the  opinions  I  hold,  would  be  a 
mere  artifice,  a  lawyer's  quibble,  fuch  as  I 
would  not  even  ufe  if  the  prefent  work  were 
written  with  no  other  obje&  than  the  defence 
and  juftification  of  the  Britifh  government. 
But  the  cafe  is  not  as  thofe  writers  have  defcribed 
it.  The  power,  the  riches,  and  the  political 
influence  of  England,  are  as  well  founded  and 
as  real  as  thofe  of  France  :  England's  greatnefs 
refls  upon  a  bafis  as  firm  as  that  of  her  rival ; 
their  refources  and  their  means  may  be  different, 
but  the  refult  is  the  fame  in  both. 

It  is  neverthelefs  true,  that  France  is  fuperior 
to  England  in  power  and  influence,  if  we 
merely  compare  the  natural  and  political  rela- 
tions, the  geographical  fitnation,  the  offenfive 
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and  defend vc  re fotirces,  the  capability  of  exter* 
nal  efforts,  of  the  two  nations,  without  regard 
to  the  effcfts  produced  by  the  good  or  bad  ufc 
of  fach  advantages.  Whenever  the  balance  of 
power  is  deflroyed,  it  is  more  probable  that 
England  will  fuffer  by  the  change,  than  dcferve 
to  be  accufed  as  the  caufe  of  it. 

In  fupport  of  this  opinion  the  following  ar- 
guments appear  to  me  incontrovertible  : 

ift,  England  is  a  maritime  power  only  :  her 
operations  on  the  continent  are  feldom  of  im- 
portance, and  have  never  had  any  lafiing  effects ; 
whereas  France  is  at  once  a  maritime  and  mili- 
tary nation.  By  a  proper  application  of  her 
firength,  France  may  effectually  refift  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Britifli  navy :  this  has  more 
than  once  been  the  cafe  already,  and  is  equally 
likely  to  happen  again.  When,  and  as  often  as 
it  does  happen,  the  advantage  is  not  only  de- 
cidedly on  the  part  of  France,  but  her  fupcri- 
ority  is  immenfc. 

adly,  The  only  points  of  contact  between 
England  and  the  other  European  powers,  are 
her  federal,  mercantile,  and  pecuniary  rela- 
tions; her  military  operations  can  effect  them 
very  little,  if  at  all.  Plans  of  conqueft  and 
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aggrandizement  arc  beyond  her  reach  ;  her  ar- 
mies can  at  the  mofl  only  ferve  for  occafional 
expeditions,  but  never,  any  more  than  her  fleets, 
become  the  inftruments  of  any  permanent  con- 
tinental dominion.  Prance,  befidcs  the  federal, 
commercial,  and  pecuniary  relations  which 
fhe  poffefles  in  common  with  England,  has 
exenfive  military  refources  always  ready  to 
execute  any  great  continental  undertaking. 
She  can  threaten  and  promife,  can  acl  and  nego- 
tiate :  her  limits  are  not,  like  thole  of  England, 
unalterably  fixed  ;  they  arc  capable  of  being 
continually  extended  ;  they  have  been  fo  for 
Centuries  back  ;  and  if,  before  the  revolution, 
they  had  reached  the  point  which  ought  to  have 
fatisfied  a  wife  and  peaceful  policy,  the  events 
pf  later  times  have  fhown,  that  moderation  and 
wjfdom  rrc  not  allied  with  ambition. 


3dly,  France  is,  and  has  long  been,  com- 
pletely protected  againft  every  foreign  attack  ; 
nor  is  the  fubjugation  or  defiruclion  of  her  mo- 
narchy among  the  conceivable  confequences 
of  any  fuch  attempt.  England  has  not  this 
invaluable  fecurity  to  boaft  of;  fhe  has,  more 
than  once,  been  threatened  with  actual  in- 
vafion  ;  and,  what  is  vvorfe,  if  fuch  invafion 
were  attended  with  fuccefs,  the  confequences 
would  be,  beypnd  all  calculation,  deflruclive. 
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The  practicability  of  a  defcent  in  England, 
has  been  the  fubject  of  much  difpute.  I  fhall 
not  enter  here  into  the  merits  of  that  queftion. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  undertaking  would  be  at- 
tended with  very  great  difficulty  and  riik ;  that 
t}ie  refiftance  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
would  be  extremely  vigorous ;  and  perhaps, 
fince  the  late  organization  of  the  militia,  quite 
infurmountable.  But  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that, 
in  the  opinions  of  the  beft  judges,  the  inyafion 
of  England  is  by  no  means  impoffible ;  fhe  has 
been  frequently  threatened  with  it,  and  has 
more  than  once  been  made  to  tremble  with 
alarm*.  Such  an  attempt  has  always  been 
among  the  plans  of  the  French  miniftry,  who 
confidered  it  far  from  chimerical  -j~.  The  fituation 
of  a  (late  expofed  to  the  bare  poffibility,  the 
remotcft  chance  of  fuch  a  fatal  enterprife  in  the 
courfe  of  its  wars,  muft  neceffarily  be  fomewhat 
more  precarious,  under  circumftances  otherwife 
equal,  than  that  of  a  nation  entirely  free  from 
every  fuch  apprehenfion. 

4thly,  An  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with 
all  parts  of  Europe  is  important  and  deft- 
rable  for  every  commercial  flate.  By  the  pro-? 

*  We  find  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in  the  year  1756, 
when  the  nation  was  feized  with  fuch  a  panic,  that  the 
threatened  defcent  of  the  French  occafioned  the  lofo  of  Minorca, 

f  Vide  Note  U. 
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ducc  of  her  indufiry,  and  the  policy  of  her  go- 
vernment, England  can  often  exclude  other 
nations,  and  cfpecially  France,  from  many  of 
the  markets  of  Europe ;  but  could  never  effe<5l 
this  by  open  force.  France  has  been,  and  is 
ftill,  able  to  exclude  all  other  commercial 
powers,  and  confequently  England,  from  fome 
of  the  mod  valuable  provinces  on  the  conti- 
nent, by  the  fuperiority  of  her  arms*.  The 
political  bafis  of  commerce  was  therefore  lefs 
favourable  to  England  than  to  France  :  and  Eng- 
land found  herfelf,  in  every  continental  war,  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  on  a  iide  which  affc&ed  her  very 
exiflence  ;  a  danger  unknown  to  her  adverfary.J 

Having  premifed  thefe  obfervations,  I  fliall 
now  briefly  review  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  lince  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia,  in 
order  to  determine,  by  hiftoric  teftimony,  which 
of  the  two  has  ir  general  fupported  the  caufe  in 
which  the  interefts  of  Europe  have  been  embarked. 

We  have  more  than  once  made  mention  of 
the  wars  of  Lewis  XIV.  There  can  fcarcely 
remain  a  doubt  with  refpedl  to  the  condudl  of 
the  nations  engaged  in  them.  The  life  of  Wil- 

*  One  of  the  chief  motives  of  England  in  every  continental 
war,  has  always  been  the  danger  of  feeing  the  Netherlands  in, 
the  hands  of  France,  and  thus  loft  to  her  commerce.  France 
bad  never  any  apprehenfions  of  the  fame  nature. 
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liam  III.  was  one  continued  flruggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power.  The 
war  for  the  Spanifh  fucceffion  was  the  laft  acl  of 
that  glorious  drama.  It  is  evident  (and  even  the 
French  writers  are  unanimous  in  confeffing  it), 
that  the  equity  and  moderation  of  the  Britifh  cabi- 
net alone,  preferved  France  from  much  greater 
humiliation  than  fhe  actually  fuffered  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  that  conteft  :  any  perfon,  though  only 
fuperficially  inftrufled  in  the  hiftory  of  that  pe- 
riod, rnuft  be  acquainted  with  the  attempts  of 
Auftria  and  Holland  to  obftruc~l  the  negotia> 
tions  ;  and  will  admit  the  indifputable  truth, 
that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  owing  to  the  ex- 
ertions and  good  offices  of  England  alone. 

From  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  till  the  Auflrian 
fucceffion  war,  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty 
years,  England  and  France  remained  in  a  flate 
of  uninterrupted  peace.  During  a  confiderable 
part  of  that  time,  the  two  rival  powers  were 
even  connected  by  alliance ;  and  whatever  may 
be  the  opinions  of  enlightened  Englifh  ftatef- 
men,  with  refpecl  to  the  wifdom  and  utility  of 
fuch  alliances,  it  is  certain  that  France  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  them.  England,  indeed,  renewed 
her  former  connexion  with  Auftria  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1731  ;  but  fo  little  did  that  afFedl 
the  interefis  of  France,  that  in  the  year  1735 
ihe  commenced  and  profecuted,  without  inter- 
ruption^ 
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ruption,  one  of  the  tnoft  fuccefsful  Wars  flic 
ever  waged  againft  Auftria;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
1738,  fecured  the  important  acquifition  of  Lor- 
raine, not  only  without  the  oppofition,  but  even 
by  the  mediation  of  England.  The  great  aver- 
fion  to  war  that  characterized  the  twenty  years 
adminiftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  taken 
advantage  of  by  France  more  luccefsfully  than 
fhe  could  have  delired  or  expected. 

The  part  acled  by  England  in  the  war  for  the 
Auftrian  fucceffion,  was  not  only  juftified  by 
her  own  immediate  interefts,  but  by  the  general 
and  manifeft  want  of  a  power  to  counteract  the 
projects  of  France,  and  the  ncceffity  of  effectually 
fupporting  the  finking  monarchy  of  Auftria*. 
The  plans  which  France  had  formed  for  weaken- 
ing her  continental  rival  for  ever,  are  well 
known  ;  and  let  every  impartial  judge  determine 
whether  Europe  would  have  caufe  to  rejoice  at 
the  fuccefs  of  fucli  plans.  The  afliftancc  which 
Auftria,  in  that  critical  moment,  received  from. 
England,  accorded  with  the  true  principles  of 
federal  policy,  and  the  interefts  of  all  Europe. 
This  truth  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle.  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
circumftance,  that  England,  at  that  time,  re- 
Jhounced  advantages  belonging  exclufively  to 

*  Vide  Note  V. 
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her,  and  more  or  lefs  indifferent  to  the  refl  of* 
Europe,  for  the  purpofe  of  depriving  France  of 
advantages  which  only  affected  the  intercfts  of 
Great  Britain,  in  common  with  thofe  of  all  the 
European  powers.  Great  Britain  renounced  her 
conquefls  in  America,  and  gave  back  the  im- 
portant acquifition  of  Cape  Breton,  to  compel 
France  to  quit  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  The 
whole  benefit  which  Ihe  derived  from  this  war, 
was  the  refloration,  as  far  as  poflible,  of  the 
flatus  quo  in  Europe. 

The  war  which  defolated  almoft  every  part  of 
the  world  from  the  year  1755  to  !7^3»  originated 
in  two  perfectly  diftinft  caufes  :  the  one,  the  dif- 
ference between  France  and  England  concerning 
their  limits  in  North  America  ;  the  other,  the 
coalition  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  continent 
againfl  the  King  of  Pruflia.  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  determine  whether  France  or  England  was 
the  aggreflbr  in  this  long  and  bloody  war*.  I  am 
taking  a  general  view  of  political  events  and  their 
confequences,  altogether diftind  from  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  particular  actions  or  individuals, 
and  confidering  their  influence  on  the  general 
fyflem — the  federal  interefts  of  Europe. 

In  this  point  of  view  we  muft  allow,  that,  in 
the  fevcn  years  war,  the  projects  of  France  were 

*  Vide  Note  \V. 
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as  incompatible  with  the  interefts,  and  even  the 
fecurity  bf  Europe,  as  the  eondud-t  of  England 
\vas   confident  with  the  true  principles  of  the 
federal  conftitution.    In  the  war  for  the  Auftriari 
fucceffion,  England  had  fupported  the  Auftrian 
monarchy  againil  France  and  Pruffia  ;  fhe  now 
protected   Pruffia   againft  France  and   Auftria. 
Under  the  different  circumftances  of  either   pe- 
riod, her  conduft  was  equally  wife  and  falutary 
in  both.     The  maintenance  of  Pruffia  was  not 
lefs  conne&ed  with  the  interefts  of  Europe,  than 
the  prefervation   of  Auftria.     The  part  which 
England  played  in  the  feven  years  war,  fully  efla- 
bliihed  her  right  to  the  title  of  preferver  and  de- 
fender of  the  federal  fyflem ;  which  fhe  fupported 
againft  every  attempt   to  violate  or  difturb  it, 
whatever  pretext  or  authority  invaded  it. 

This  war  was  indeed  produflive  of  events  of 
another  kind.  The  power  of  France  in  North 
America  was  nearly  annihilated ;  her  navy  was 
reduced almoft  to  nothing;  and  England  remain- 
ed a  confiderable  time  undifputed  miftrefs  of  the 
feas.  But  all  thefe  confequences  (to  be  afcribed, 
moreover,  to  the  errors  of  France  herfelf }  were  not 
immediately  connected  with  the  interefts  of 
Europe  ;  they  did  not  counterbalance  the  bene- 
ficial effe&softhe  interference  of  England  in  the 
ieven  years  war,  and  the  advantage  derived  there- 
from to  the  relations  of  the  continental  ftates ; 

M  4  they 


they  rather  affe&ed  France  in  her  individual, 
than  federal  capacity  ;  affected  her  merely  as  the 
rival  of  Great  Britain,  not  as  a  component  part 
of  the  general  political  fyftem.  It  is  not  furprifing 
that  France  fhouldefteem  this  war  the  moft  un- 
fortunate (he  ever  waged;  and  that  its  refult 
fhould  have  irtcreafed  in  the  highefl  degree  the 
jealoufy,  hatred,  and  enmity,  which  have  at  all 
times  inflamed  the  two  nations.  The  peace  of 
1762  is  alone  the  great  and  never-to-be-forgotten 
crime  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of  every  French 
politician,  the  firft  caufe  of  all  the  declama- 
tions againft  the  infolence  and  tyranny  of  Eng- 
land, the  object  of  everlafting  and  implacable 
revenge.  Endlefs  complaints  followed  the  peace 
of  1762,  and,  notwithftanding  all  the  victories 
fince  obtained  by  France,  have  continued  to  be 
repeated  to  the  prefent  day.  Thefe  are  the  la- 
mentations of  thofe  who  were  weakened  and 
humbled  by  that  event  *.  But  what  has  the  reft 
of  Europe  to  do  with  them  ?  Was  France  de- 
prived of  her  rank  and  influence  in  the  general 
federative  fyftem  ?  Was  her  fecurity,  was  her 
territory  invaded  ?  Did  fhe  lofe  any  of  her  inter- 
nal or  external  means  of  defence  ?  Did  fhc  even 
ceafe  to  be  a  maritime  power,  to  poffefs  a  navy, 
commerce,  or  colonies  ?  Did  England  prcfcribe 
laws  to  Europe  upon  the  ruins  of  her  rival  ? 

*  Vide  Note  X. 

Did 
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Did  fhe  difturb,  or  even  threaten,  the  balance  of 
power  ?  Nothing  of  all  this.  At  the  conclufion 
of  the  feven  years  war,  the  political  equilibrium 
was  as  complete,  nay  more  fo  than  it  ever  had 
been  ;  and  France  continued  what  fhe  always 
was,  one  of  the  firfl  powers  on  the  continent. 
That  (lie  had  even  not  ceafed  to  be  one  of  the  firfl: 
maritime  ftates,  was  fufficiently  evinced  at  the 
commencement  of  the  following  war  with  Eng- 
land. 

This  war,  the  laft  before  the  revolution,  raifed 
the  French  navy  almoft  to  an  equality  with  that 
of  England,  crowned  it  with  feveral  brilliant 
victories,  and  wrefted  from  Great  Britain  the 
fovereignty  of  the  moft  valuable  colonies  in  the 
world.  Never,  indeed,  was  the  little  narrow 
policy,  whofe  fhortfighted  wifdom  fancies  its  own 
riches  in  the  poverty  of  others,  and  builds  its  own 
greatnefs  upon  the  weaknefs  of  its  neighbours  ; 
never  was  the  mean  policy  which  had  fo  long 
governed  and  mifled  the  princes  of  Europe,  more 
ieverely  mortified  than  by  the  final  refult  of  the 
American  war.  It  was  intended  to  ruin  England 
forever,  and  it  prepared  the  period  of  her  folid, 
unalterable,  and  independent  greatnefs.  It  was 
to  have  creeled  a  new  edifice  of  French  dominion 
upon  the  ruins  of  Great  Britain  :  it  produced  no- 
thing more  to  France  than  a  defolating  revolu- 
tion. 


tion.  But  whatever  the  remote  and  unforefeen 
confequences  of  that  war,  its  immediate  effefts 
did  not  disappoint  the  hopes  of  its  authors.  Ac- 
cording to  the  common,  that  is,  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  commercial  and  political  advantage, 
France  obtained  as  much  as  could  poffibly  be 
gained  by  fuch  a  war  :  Ihe  was  alfo  a  gainer  in 
ibme  more  eflential  refpects  ;  her  navy  was  orga- 
nized anew  ;  her  fleets  were  made  to  rival  thofe 
of  England  ;  the  honour  of  her  flag  was  re-eita  - 
blifhed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
peace  of  1783  made  her  great  amends,  if  not 
complete  compenfation,  for  the  injury  occafioned 
by  that  of  1762- 

If  we  compare  this  hiflorical  furvey  with  the 
above-ftated  fundamental*  principles,  we  lhall 
find, 

i ft,  That  moft  of  the  wars  in  which  England 
and  France  have  been  engaged  fince  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century,  have  not  been  im- 
mediately connected  with  the  interefts  of  the 
federal  fyftem  ;  but  that  their  objefts  have  been 
either  entirely  (as  in  1778),  or  partly  (as  in  1756), 
within  the  fphere  of  the  peculiar  relations  of  the 
two  liates,  the  extenfion  or  limitation  of  their 
commercial  and  colonial  fyftems, 

adly, 
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idly,  That  in  feveral  of  thofe  wars  (in  the 
Spanifh  and  Auftrian  fucceffions,  and  fcven  years 
wars,  for  example)  the  balance  of  Europe  was 
more  or  lefs  threatened  by  France,  was  maintained 
and  defended  by  England. 

3dly,  That  there  exifled  in  none  of  them  any 
danger  of  the  due  influence  of  France  being  de- 
ftroyed,  or  eflentially  diminished,  fo  as  to  injure 
the  general  federative  fyftem  ;  or  of  England's 
acquiring  an  undue  preponderance  in  that  fyftem. 

What  now  becomes  of  all  thole  accu  fat  ions 
with  which  the  fpirit  of  faction  has  armed  itlelf, 
to  decry  the  politics  of  England  as  a  labyrinth  of 
intrigue  and  cabal ;  of  premeditated  verfatility, 
and  fyftematic  inconftancy  ?  Where  then  are  the 
"  wars  that  England  has  excited  ?"  Where  are 
the  connexions  into  which  Ihehas  entered  merely 
"  to  diflblve  them  ?"  Where  are  the  "  falfe  com- 
binations" fhe  has  created  ?  the  "  fubordinate, 
transient  alliances  formed  by  her,  in  contradiction 
to  the  principles  of  the  general  fyftem  of  equili- 
brium ?"  The  hiftory  of  the  eighteenth  century 
mentions  none  of  thefe  !  The  fame  views  have 
uniformly  directed  the  conduct  of  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment ;  a  vigilant  and  active  opposition  to  the 
enterprifing  ambition  of  France,  has  been  its  con- 

ftant 
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fiant  object.  The  manner  of  purfuing  it  has 
been  different,  according  as  circumftances  have 
changed.  When  France  was  in  alliance  with 
Pruffia,  England  took  the  part  of  Auflria  ;  when 
France  and  Auftria  were  united,  {he  declared  in 
favour  of  Pruffia.  The  federal  relations  of  Eng- 
land were  always  the  antitype,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  echo  of  thofe  of  France ;  the  political  motived 
of  the  one  were  always  regulated  and  influenced 
by  the  conduct:  of  the  other.  In  all  the  great 
wars  of  this  century,  the  conftant  plan  and  en- 
deavour of  France  was  to  effect  a  revolution  in 
the  federal  fyftem :  in  the  war  of  the  Spanifh  fuc- 
ceffion,  to  aggrandize  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon ; 
in  the  conteft  for  the  Auftrian  fucceffion,  to  de- 
itroy  all  the  proportions  of  power  in  Germany ; 
in  the  feven  years  war,  to  annihilate  the  King  of 
Pruffia.  In  each  of  thefe  wars,  it  was  the  con- 
ftant plan  and  endeavour  of  England,  to  prevent 
any  fuch  revolution,  to  uphold  exifting  rela- 
tions, and  to  throw  her  weight  into  the  fcale 
from  which  France  had  withdrawn  her  own. 
It  is  quite  indifferent  to  the  prefent  queftion, 
whether  this  proceeded  from  a  generous  zeal  for 
the  common  welfare  of  Europe,  or  motives  of 
fclf-intereft,  or  hatred  and  jealoufy  of  France. 
The  effect  was  in  either  way  the  fame ;  and  if  it 
could  be  a  reproach  to  England  to  have  been 
guided  by  the  motives  which  have  always  regu- 
q  lated 


lated  the  political  condudl  of  every  nation  in  the 
world  ;  if  fhe  really  can  be  convicted  of  the  fin 
of  having  "  profecuted,  with  uniform  perfeve- 
ranee,  the  interefts,  always  predominant,  of  her 
power ;"  yet  is  it  neverthelefs  certain,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  particular  political  relations  of  Eng- 
land, thefe  her  private  interefts  were  at  the  fame 
time  the  common  interefts  of  Europe :  the  pre- 
iervation,  the  fecurity.  and  the  equilibrium  of 
the  whole  federal  confiitution. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  a6l  of  accufation 
again  ft  England,  which,  though  it  natural \y  falls 
to  the  ground,  when  the  whole  is  deprived  of  its 
foundation,  yet  requires  a  mare  particular  exa- 
nfiination,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  frequently  re- 
peated, and  moft  ftrongly  urged.  It  is  what  re- 
lates to  fubfidies:  "  England  has  opprefled  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  fucceflively  with  the  bur- 
den of  her  fuccours."  This  ftrange  expreflion 
is  either  entirely  without  meaning,  or  its  mean- 
ing is,  that  England  has  incited,  or  (to  ufe  a 
\vord  appropriate  to  the  "  burden  of  thefe  fuo- 
cours")  has  forced  the  nations  of  Europe  to  en- 
gage unwillingly  in  wars  contrary  to  their  into- 
refls  and  their  wifhes. 

In  the  grqat  mafs  of  idle,  common-place  de- 
clamations, which,  in  a  fuperficial  and  credulous 
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age,  are  handed  from  one  writer  to  another,  an4 
(alas  !  we  mufl  add)  from  one  generation  to  ano- 
ther, there  are  fome  fo  remarkably  contemptible, 
as  to  render  criticifm  almofl  alhamed  to  make 
them  the  objects  of  any  ferious  examination. 
Of  this  nature  is  the  whole  of  this  miferable 
fluff  about  the  effe<5t  of  fubfidies  in  creating  and 
protracting  wars.  That  a  little  infignificant 
prince,  incapable  himfelf  of  waging  war,  obliged 
to  regulate  his  meafures  by  the  conduct  of  the 
leading  powers,  and  to  fhape  his  motions  accord- 
ing to  theirs  ;  poffeffing  no  fources  of  revenue, 
and  yet  avaricious  of  money ;  maintaining  juft 
fo  many  troops  as  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  or  a 
pitiful  vanity,  requires  ;  that  fuch  a  prince  ihould 
fell  the  ftrength  of  his  country  for  ready  money, 
and  take  part  in  proceedings,  indifferent  or  con- 
trary to  his  real  interefts,  for  paltry  gold — is  con- 
ceivable, is  poflible,  is  not  without  example. 
But  that  any  of  the  principal  powers  fhould  en- 
gage in  war  merely  for  the  fake  of  foreign  fubfi- 
dies, mufl  for  ever  remain  incredible  to  every 
man,  who  can  form  an  idea  of  the  burdens  of 
war  for  fuch  a  power,  and  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  general  outline  only  of  the  enormous  ex- 
penfes  of  a  fingle  campaign :  I  mean  the  ex- 
penfes  in  the  ftriclefl  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  pe- 
cuniary charges,  altogether  independent  of  the 
numberlefs  facrifices  and  dangers  which  out  weigh 

all 
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all  the  money  in  the  world.  I  fpeak  entirely 
within  bounds,  when  I  fay  that  no  fubfidy  ever 
fufficed  to  defray  one  half  of  the  charges  to  be 
encountered  by  a  great  nation  in  the  profecution 
of  a  war.  No  fubfidies  could  ever  be  the  princi- 
pal caufe  of  the  commencement  or  prolongation 
of  a  flate  of  warfare.  Never  was  there  any  go- 
vernment fo  depraved,  never  policy  fo  weak  and 
iliortfighted,  as  to  err  fo  extravagantly,  fo  madly, 
in  its  calculations.  However  contemptible  fome 
people  may  choofeto  hold  the  principles  and  judg- 
ments of  princes  and  their  counfellors,  they  muft 
not  impute  meafures  to  them,  fo  obvioufly  con- 
trary to  their  immediate  interefis,  even  thofe  of 
the  moment. 

The  only  cafe  in  which  one  power  can  offer 
fubfidies  to  another  with  any  profpecl  of  advan- 
tage, is  when  the  mutual  intcrefts  of  the  two 
nations  are  immediately  connected  in  fome  great 
and  pre-exifting  object.  Such  has  been  the 
hiftory  of  every  treaty  of  fubfidy  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  A  common  intereft,  a  common  pur- 
pofe,  was  the  motive  ;  the  connexion  was  formed 
by  the  mutual  wants  of  the  contracting  parties. 
Subfidies  did  not  create  the  plan,  but  facilitated 
the  execution  of  it.  Men  and  money  are  re- 
quired for  making  war.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  the  ftate  poffcffing  an  abundance  of 

men 


men  fhould  fupply  its  ally  with  troops  ;  and  that 
money  fhould  be  advanced  by  the  power  which  has 
great  pecuniary  means.  Thefe  reciprocal  fuccours 
are  the  refult  of  a  well-concerted,  and  at  the  fame 
time  juft  and  honourable  policy.  Thefe  are  the 
fruits  of  a  good  federal  conflitution ;  for  every  thing 
that  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  the  equi- 
librium, and  increafes  and  improves  the  means  of 
refitting  every  project  of  invading  it,  muft  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  manifeft  advantage  to  the: 
whole, 

Thefe  complaints  againft  the  prejudicial  ef- 
fects of  England's  fubfidies,  muft  therefore  (land 
or  fall  with  the  reft  of  the  accufations  preferred 
againft  her.  If  the  part  which  England  acted  in 
the  general  political  fyftem  was  condeumable, 
and  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  conti- 
nent prejudicial ;  if  (he  overturned  the  balance  of 
Europe,  or  alarmed,  opprefled,  and  enflaved 
her  neighbours;  then  were  her  fubfidies  the  mif- 
fortune  and  the  curfe  of  Europe.  But  if  her 
conduct  was  the  reverfe  of  all  this;  if  fhe  fup- 
ported  the  opprefled  and  perfecuted  againft  the 
ambition  of  the  powerful ;  if  her  efforts  were  in 
conformity  with  the  true  interefts  of  the  conti- 
nent, the  independence  and  fecurity  of  all  na- 
tions, and  were  of  a  nature  to  preferve  and  de- 
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fend  the  balance  of  Europe  ;  then  were  the  fub- 
fidics  fhe  afforded  an  advantage,  not  only  for 
thofe  who  received,  but  even  for  thofe  who  did 
not  immediately  partake  of  them :  and  they  alone 
will  give  the  name  of  burdens  to  thefe  fuccours, 
wbofe  inordinate  power  has  been  checked  and 
humbled  by  the  influence  of  Great  Britain. 

I  am  far  from  having  written  this  chapter  with 
the  view  of  defending  the  policy  and  adminif- 
tration  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  time  of  Wil- 
liam III.  until  the  year  1789;  Ihould  anyone 
Ibfpeft  me  of  that,  let  him  be  candid  enough  to 
confider  attentively  the  nature  of  my  fubjedt. 
While  I  combat  the  affertions  of  a  writer,  who, 
like  all  French  politicians,  pays  little  regard  to 
the  principles  of  equity,  and  frequently  forget* 
his  own  when  he  fpeaksof  England,  the  limpleft 
ftatement  of  the  truth  muft  neceflarily  fometimes 
take  the  form  and  charadler  of  an  apology.  My 
only  objeft  was,  to  defcribe  the  true  ftate  and  po-. 
litical  relations  of  Europe  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  revolution.  For  this  purpofe 
it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  make  that  country 
the  principal  fubjedt  of  my  configuration,  which, 
according  to  the  aflerti6nsof  French  writers,  ha* 
been  the  fource  of  all  the  wars,  convulfipns,  and 
misfortunes  that  have  defolated  Europe.  By  a 
complete  analyfis  of  thefe  fevere  and  arbitrary 
N  charges, 


charges,  fupported  by  the  incontrovertible  evi- 
dence of  hiftory,  I  have  proved  that,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  England  was  precifely  fo 
placed  as  her  own  fafety  and  the  fecurity  of 
Europe  required;  that  her  political  influence 
could  not  be  dangerous  to  any  nation,  not  even 
to  France,  her  conftant  and  only  enemy ;  that 
neither  delirous  nor  able  to  difturb  the  equili- 
brium of  the  general  fyftem,  ihe  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  fhield  and  bulwark  of  that  fyftem  in 
all  the  moft  important  tranfadions  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century. 


Let  me  be  permitted,  at  the  clofe  of  this  chapter, 
once  more  to  ftate  the  object  of  all  the  preceding 
obfervations. 

I  ventured  to  stflert,  that  we  ought,  upon  the 
whole,  to  be  fatisfied  with  trie  federal  conftitu- 
tion,  though  defective  in  feveral  important  re- 
fpefts,  "  if  between  the  principal  ftates  compa- 
ling  that  conftitution  there  exifted  a  due  balance 
of  power ;  if  their  {lability  were  fecured,  their 
progrefs  and  improvement  unrefl rained  ;  if,  in 
the  fyftem  of  their  adlion  and  reaction,  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  fmaller  (iates  were  protected  (fo 
much  at  leaft,  as,  in  a  community  with  the  ftrong, 

the 
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the  weak  can  be  effeftually  protected) ;  and  if 
there  were  nofuch  preponderance  on  any  fide,  as 
to  threaten  the  liberties  ot  the  neighbouring  ftates, 
or  endanger  the  peace  of  the  whole."  If  the 
preceding  furvey  of  the  feveral  relations  of  the 
leading  powers  be  fundamentally  accurate,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  form  a  fatisfaflory  opinion  of 
that  federative  fyftem  which  the  French  revolu- 
tion found  and  deftroyed.  Let  any  impartial  ob- 
ferver  compare  it  with  what  has  before  been  faid 
of  the  internal  constitution  of  each  nation,  and 
then  decide,  whether,  "  before  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  all  the  governments  of  Europe  were  in  a 
pofition  falfe  and  unnatural  with  regard  to  each 
other,  oppreffive  and  ruinous  with  refpedt  to  their 
fubjefts." 

The  federal  fyftem  of  Europe,  and  the  law  of 
nations,  were  yet  capable  of  much  improvement ; 
left  many  reafonable  defires,  many  juft  demands, 
unfatisfied.  There  was  more  than  one  important 
point  relating  both  to  peace  and  war,  which  had 
never  been  fufficiently  difcufled,  and  remained 
to  be  regulated  by  general  convention.  The  irre- 
gular distribution  of  the  territories  of  feveral  pow- 
erful empires  ;  the  uncertainty  of  their  limits,  the 
remote  fituation  of  their  provinces  (often  entirely 
furrounded  by  thofe  of  other  powers)  ;  the  great 
number  of  fmall  dcfencelefs  ftates,  whofevery  in- 
N  a  dependence 


dependence  was  fometimes  a  burden  to  them  ;  the 
numerous  and  various  pretenlions  of  the  different 
fovereigns  ;  and  the  want,  fo  often  felt,  of  a  more 
comprehensive  code  of  public  law :  all  thefc  were 
evils  of  which  no  enlightened  European  could 
remain  infenlible.  Perpetual  peace,  the  ever 
cherifhed,  ever  difappointed  hope  of  mankind, 
feemed  ftill  beyond  the  reach  of  political  wifdom  ; 
the  world  continued  to  be  vexed  with  difputes 
concerning  thfe  limits,  the  right  of  fucceffion,  the 
privileges  of  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
feveral  powers,  and  ftill  oftcner  by  the  ambition 
of  princes,  and  the  unruly  paffions  of  their  fub- 
jedls. 

But  all  thefe  defers  would  never  have  induced 
an  impartial  judge  to  condemn  the  whole  edifice  as 
ruinous  and  unferviceable.  We  might  have  ex- 
pefled  from  time,  and  the  improved  condition  of 
fociety,  the  remedies  for  thefe  evils ;  our  confola- 
tory  hopes  of  the  future  were  founded  upon  the  fuc~ 
cefsful  efforts  of  the  paft.  It  became  more  and  more 
manifefl  during  the  laft  twenty  years  before  the 
revolution,  that  the  principles  of  government, 
and  the  law  of  nations,  were  advancing  towards 
perfection  ;  and  that  a  period  of  peace,  con- 
cord, and  univerfal  amelioration,  was  fail  ap- 
proaching. 


The  following  were  the  obvious  fymptoms  of 
this  approaching  .change : 

i  ft.  The  governments  of  Europe  were  at  length 
fufficiently  convin.ced,  that  the  internal  cultiva- 
tion of  their  refpeclive  flates  was  a  fource  of 
riches,  power,  influence,  real  glory,  and  even 
external  Iplendour,  far  more  productive  than  all 
the  conquefts  and  aggrandizements  that  war  or 
negotiation  can  accompli (h.  This  was  indeed 
no  new-difcovered  truth ;  all  ages  have  produced 
vvife  men  who  have  preached  it  to  the  ears  of 
princes,  or  handed  it  down  in  their  immortal 
Writings  to  fucceeding  generations.  But  it  was  a 
new  circiimftarjce,  and  peculiar  to  our  times,  that 
this  blcffed  dodlrine  no  longer  remained  a  dead 
letter ;  that  it  pervaded  the  fphere  of  practical 
life  ;  penetrated  into  the  cabinets  of  minifters,  and 
mixed  with  the  maxims  of  ftate.  It  may  be  faid 
that  princes  did  not  cpnfqrm  to  it  in  their  aclions  ; 
but  it  was  furely  a  great  and  important  advan- 
tage, that  they  fully  acknowledged  the  truth  of 
it ;  that  they  openly  and  folemnly  renounced 
the  barbarous  principles  of  former  times ;  that 
they  regarded  war,  not  merely  (like  their  fathers) 
as  a  breach  of  God's  commandment,  but  as  a 
pernicious  folly,  a  raiftaken  policy,  injurious  and 
deftruclive  in  itfelf ;  that  they  condemned  it  as 
a  pofitive  evil,  and  that  their  underftanding  was 
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convinced,  although  their  paffions  were  yet  un- 
fubdued.  Mankind  had  the  greateft  reafon  to  ex- 
ult when  they  perceived  the  true  principles  of 
commercial  policy  prevailing  over  all  obftacles, 
and  combating  fuccefsfully  the  moft  deep-rooted 
prejudice0.  Men  recovered  from  the  rage  for 
monopoly,  as  from  a  dream  of  the  infancy  of  hu- 
man induflry  ;  their  former  ideas  of  the  import- 
ance of  exclufive  dominion  in  diftant  regions, 
were  confiderably  diminifhed,  and  the  value  of 
colonial  pofleffions  began  to  be  feen  in  its  true 
point  of  view.  The  fame  rivalry  indeed  conti- 
nued in  full  force  between  the  commercial  na- 
tions ;  but  it  exifled  in  a  more  reafonable  man- 
ner, and  was  no  longer  excited  by  vain  phan- 
toms, but  contended  for  folid  advantages.  This 
evidently  led  the  way  to  peace  among  nations ; 
mankind  had  already  patted  judgment  upon  wars 
of  conqneft  :  the  moment  was  not  far  diflant  when 
they  would  have  unanimoufly  acknowledged  the 
folly  of  commercial  wars. 

2d.  A  more  enlightened,  liberal,  and  benevo- 
lent way  of  thinking,  had  at  the  fame  time  fpread 
through  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  almoil 
every  European  country.  Their  eyes  were  opened 
to  their  true  intereits  ;  not  only  this  or  that  par- 
ticular war,  but  all  wars  were  become  in  the 
higheft  degree  unpopular  *.  The  different  rela- 
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tiohs  of  nations  to  each  other,  their  refpefiive 
rights  and  obligations,  the  extent  and  condition 
of  their  connexions,  were  every  where  more 
clearly  feen  and  better  underftood.  The  fludy  of 
the  law  of  nations  had  advanced  with  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge.  Men  were  more 
generally  agreed  upon  what  was  juft  and  lawful, 
though  they  did  not  always  praclife  it.  In  vain 
would  the  governments  of  Europe  have  attempted 
to  counteract  the  fpirit  of  the  age;  it  was  too 
powerful  for  them  to  control ;  and  they  were 
belides  invited  by  their  own  intereft  to  favour  it. 
Never  was  the  force  of  public  opinion  fo  great ; 
never  was  the  violation  of  juftice  fo  loudly,  fo 
energetically,  and  fo  univerfally  condemned,  by 
the  diiapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  mankind ; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to 
the  purity  of  their  intentions,  or  the  internal  mo- 
rality of  their  aclions,  the  principles  publicly 
acknowledged,  honoured,  and  profeflfed  by  men 
in  general,  had  never  been  more  excellent  and 
praifeworthy. 

To  felect  this  very  hopeful  period  for  the  ob- 
jedl  of  the  bittereft  accu  fat  ions  ;  to  reprefent  it 
as  utterly  deflitute  of  every  true  principle  of  go- 
vernment, every  veftige  of  the  law  of  nations  ; 
appears  to  me  one  of  the  boldeft  undertakings  a 
political  writer  could  ever  have  conceived.  The 
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eloquence  and  logic  of  all  ancient  and  modern 
fophifls  combined,  would  be  unequal  to  the 
talk.  All  books,  all  treaties,  the  memories  of 
all  men  living,  muft  be  annihilated  before  the 
fan&ion  of  incorruptible  hiftory  could  be  pro- 
cured to  fuch  a  ilatement.  No  !  Ihe  will  hand 
a  very  different  account,  a  direitly  contrary  one, 
down  to  pofterity  !  Europe  not  only  poflefled, 
before  the  French  revolution,  all  the  elements  of 
a  law  of  nations,  and  the  eflential  ground- 
work  of  a  focial  conftitution  ;  an  efficient  gua- 
ranty of  the  political  relations  of  flares,  a  well- 
organized  federal  fyftem,  and  a  beneficial  balance 
of  power :  but  the  fpirit  with  which  thefe  ele- 
ments fhould  be  animated ;  an  univerfal  reve- 
rence of  law  and  juftice ;  an  earned  defire  to 
exclude  all  violence,  oppreffion,  and  war;  a 
vifible  and  fenfible  tendency  to  cultivate  the  ties 
of  federal  union,  and  to  eftablifh  peace  and 
harmony  among  all  nations :  thefe  likewife 
had  been  awakened  among  us.  A  fingle  glance 
at  the  ftate  of  Europe  at  the  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  of  Weftphalia,  and  in  the  year  1786, 
prefents  fuch  a  contraft  as  mufl  at  once  annihi- 
late a  world  of  unfounded  and  calumnious  de- 
clamation. 

If,  in  the  year  1786,  the  queftion  had  been 
put   to   any  candid  flatefman  (for  reafon  has 
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nothing  to  do  with  the  demands  of  extravagant 
enthufiafm)  ;  if  any  reafpnable  and  enlightened 
citizen  of  the  world,  neither  blind  nor  indiffe- 
rent to  the  actual  defeats  of  the  federal  fyftem, 
Jiad  been  alked,  "  whether  it  were  advifable  to 
improve  the  focial  conflitution  by  a  general  and 
fudden  difTolution  of  all  exiftiqg  relations  ?"  it  is 
probable  that  his  only  anfwer  would  have  been 
a  fmile  of  contempt,  or  an  exclamation  of  hor- 
ror! This  diflblution  has  actually  taken  place ; 
and  lamentations  are  now  in  vain.  Nothing 
more  remains  for  political  wifdom  than  to  fearch 
among  the  ruins  of  the  former  edifice,  the  ma- 
terials for  a  new  one.  But  in  order  that  the 
inifchief  may  not  be  irreparable,  we  muft  banifli 
the  fatal  opinion,  that  it  was  unavoidable ;  and 
the  frill  more  fatal  one,  that  it  was  ufeful  and 
beneficial.  The  difeafe  is  too  manifeft  to  be 
denied  ;  but  a  falfe  idea  of  its  origin,  conceived 
by  miftaken,  and  encouraged  by  crafty  empirics. 
has  diffufed  the  fpecious  perfuafion  that  it  was  a 
falutary  crifis,  a  neceflary  ftcp  to  improvement. 
Till  this  delufion  be  diffipatcd,  there  are  no  hope* 
of  amendment. 
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PART     II. 

Of    the    Siliuiikn    of  Europe   after   the   French 
Revolution. 

JP  ALSE  prcmifcs  lead  to  falfc  conclufions. 
The  author  of  the  Rlat  de  la  France  having  dc- 
fcribed  Europe,  before  the  revolution,  as  a 
fcene  of  univerfal  anarchy  and  ruin,  it  was  na- 
tural to  expe6t  he  would  erecl  a  fuperfiruclure 
of  the  fame  kind  on  that  foundation,  which  is 
not  merely  exaggerated,  but  altogether  arbitrary, 
and  in  defiance  of  hiftory  and  experience  :  this 
\vas  a  matter  of  courfe.  But  however  prepared 
we  might  be  for  ftrange,  unufual,  and  paradox- 
ical conclufions,  our  Author  has  far  exceeded 
the  moft  extravagant  expectations. 

If  it  fhould  happen  that  nothing  more  re* 
mained  for  the  reader  of  fome  future  time,  than 
his  dark  picture  of  the  former  political  fyftem  of 
Europe;  if,  from  the  principal  features,  the 
tone  and  fpirit  of  that  fragment,  it  were  required 
to  guefs  the  remainder  of  his  work  ;  I  can 
hardly  conceive  that  any  future  commentator 
would  be  found  pofiefled  of  fufficicnt  penetra- 
tion and  affurance  to  reftore  the  latter  part  in  its 
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true  fhape.  The  moft  rational  conjedlure  would, 
perhaps,  fuppofe  the  following  reafoning :  "  The 
revolution  found  Europe  weakened  and  drf- 
tracled  on  all  fides  ;  deprived  of  every  guaranty 
of  a  due  equilibrium,  every  pillar  of  its  federal 
confutation,  every  maxim  of  ftate  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 
It  kindled  a  dreadful  war;  and  the  convulfions 
that  enfued,  fubverted  the  few  pillars  of  the  fo- 
cial  confiitution  that  yet  fupported  the  tottering 
edifice.  DeftrucTion  advanced  with  giant  ftrides  ; 
the  whole  building  crumbled  into  atoms,  and 
Europe  became  a  theatre  of  ruin  and  defolation. 
But  however  melancholy  the  fate  of  the  un- 
happpy  generation  that  furvived  this  cataftrophe, 
however  pitiable  their  fituation,  however  criti- 
cal and  hopelcfs  the  profpecl  of  their  regenera- 
tion, they  had  no  right  to  complain  of  their 
lot ;  they  had  no  real  caufe  to  lament  it.  No 
right,  for  their  misfortune  was  their  fault ;  they 
might  have  forcfeen  the  approaching  evil  ;  they 
deferved  it  by  their  criminal  indifference  to  the 
obvious  indications  of  an  approaching  ftorm,  by 
their  guilty  inactivity  in  the  midft  of  the  daily 
more  vifible  decay  of  their  whole  fo.cial  fyftem, 
of  their  civil,  political,  and  federal  relations. 
They  had  no  reafon  to  lament  it ;  for  what  they 
loft  was  in  reality  not  worth  regretting.  Their 
exiftence  had  long  been  diverted  of  every  thing 
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that  could  contribute  to  its  dignity,  fafety,  ancj 
confiftency ;  the  anarchy  was  complete,  how- 
ever veiled  by  cuftom,  indolence,  and  the 
daily  palliatives  of  a  contemptible  common- 
place policy.  The  explofion  was  not  to  be 
avoided ;  the  revolution,  and  the  war  it  pro- 
duced, were  only  the  laft  and  decifive  efforts  of 
the  evil  ;  and  whatever  a  fuffering  world  may 
have  endured  under  the  joint  fcourges  of  thefe 
two  dreadful  plagues,  yet  it  may,  and  it  ought 
iincerely  to  rejoice,  that  the  crifis  is  at  length 
furmounted,  and  the  period  arrived,  when,  rifing 
from  the  ruins  of  the  pad,  it  may  erect  a  new 
edifice  with  more  folid  materials,  more  deliberate 
wifdom,  and  more  accurate  principles ;  and 
hand  down  to  a  grateful  pofterity  the  bleffings 
of  a  more  perfect  conftitution." 

This  reafoning,  all  built  upon  the  aflumption  of 
the  total  incfficacy  of  our  former  political  and  civil 
organization,  will  of  courfc  have  no  weight  where 
the  premifes  arc  not  admitted  :  and  I  think  I  have 
fully  proved,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  that  fuch 
politions  will  not  bear  ftrift  examination.  The 
writer,  however,  would  have  been  juftified  in 
proceeding  upon  thcfe  grounds  to  the  conic- 
quences  above  ftated.  Had  he  been  fatisficd 
with  that,  he  would  at  leafl  have  avoided  the 
reproach  of  doing  violence  to  his  own  premiies, 
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ofabufing  his  principles  by  unwarranted  conclu- 
fions,  and  of  having,  by  a  fingular  refinement  of 
fophiftry,  deduced  an  arbitrary  and  falfe  refult 
from  a  falfe  and  arbitrary  hypothefis. 

The  Author  was  not  fatisfied  with  painting 
the  revolution  as  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the 
previous  diforder  of  Europe,  and  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  with  all  its  new  diforders,  as  its  natu- 
ral companion.  Such  a  gradation  was  not  bold 
and  ftriking  enough  for  him  :  he  pafled  over  the 
revolution,  and  deduced  the  general  war  be* 
tween  France  and  the  powers  of  Europe,  im- 
mediately from  the  faultinefs  of  the  former  fe- 
deral constitution,  the  annihilation  of  all  politi- 
cal principle,  the  diffolution  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  blindnefs  and  folly  of  all  governments. 

I  fliould  exhauft  the  patience  of  the  reader 
were  1  to  recapitulate  the  firing  of  accufations, 
by  which,  in  the  firft  chapters  of  his  work,  he 
fupports  this  fingular  dedudlion,  and  in  which 
he  vents  his  fpleen  under  various  colours  and 
pretences,  and  fometimes  in  the  moft  violent 
terms.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  bring  forward 
a  fingle  paffage,  which,  though  one  of  the  moft 
moderate,  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  ge- 
neral train  of  his  ideas.  On  a  nearer  examina- 
tion of  this  fyftem,  we  fhall  have  more  than  one 
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opportunity  of  following  him  in  the  reft  of  hi* 
obfervations. 

"  The  war  of  the  revolution,"  fuch  are  the 
words  of  this  paffage,  "  was  the  lafl  fcene  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  improvidence,  blind- 
nefs,  and  impolicy.  After  having  firft  dreaded 
the  afcendancy  of  France  without  catife,  or  from 
exaggerated  motives,  and  afterwards  long  dif- 
dained  her  beneficial  influence,  the  powers  of 
Europe  became  accuftomed  to  difpenfe  with  her 
tutelary  preponderance,  and  made  a  fport  of  her 
political  degradation  during  thirty  years  ;  and 
when  at  length  ibme  unexpected  circumftances 
enabled  a  nation,  whofe  ambitious  politics  were 
never  effectually  checked  but  by  France,  to  de- 
bate in  the  moft  public  manner,  whether  fhe 
ought  not  to  be  extirpated — all  Europe  took 
arms,  and  formed  a  confederacy  as  wicked  as  it 
was  fenfelefs  !  from  which  moment  every  veftige 
of  the  law  of  nations  was  abolifhed." — Thus 
arofe,  according  to  the  Author's  ideas,  a  war, 
whofe  dreadful  confequcnces  have  fhaken  the 
federal  fyftem  to  its  foundations;  have  rendered 
the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe  an  enigma ;  made  its 
future  exiftence  problematical  ;  and  deftroyed 
more  within  the  fhort  fpacc  of  ten  years,  than 
many  centuries  had  raifcd,  or  perhaps  than  ages 
will  be  able  to  reflore.  This  war  was  a  wanton 
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fettempt,  by  the  mod  unnatural  of  all  alliances, 
to  build  a  new  political  lyftem,  and  eftablifli  a 
new  divifion  of  power  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
French  monarchy  ;  and  thus  to  reft  ore  the  long- 
loft  balance  of  Europe,  by  for  ever  annihilating 
the  firft  and  molt  important  of  its  elements  ! 

If  the  events  of  this  war  were  utterly  effaced 
from  the  memories  of  all  who  witneifed  them  ; 
if  hiftory  were  fuddenly  to  itop,  and  the  ipace 
between  1789  and  1801  to  remain  a  frightful 
blank  for  pofterity  ;  ftill  this  reprefentation,  or 
rather  mifrcprefentation,  of  its  origin,  mufl  for 
ever  be  incredible  while  a  veftige  yet  remains 
of  the  former  fyfiem  of  Europe.  Such  could  not 
poffibly  be  the  caufes  of  that  war !  would  the 
lateft  poflerity  exclaim  ;  and  fhall  we  who  have 
feen  and  furvived  it,  be  impofed  upon  by  fables, 
which  have  not  even  the  merit  of  being  inge- 
nioufly  fabricated  ? 

There  certainly  was  a  time  when  the  moft 
dangerous  attempts  were  apprelrended,  not 
"  without  fufficient  caufe,"  from  the  ambitious 
poli-iics  of  France;  againft  whom  a  general 
league  would  then  have  been  a  very  probable, 
and  at  the  fame  timejuftifiablc  and  even  necetfary 
meafure.  It  would  even  then  have  been  a  vio- 
lation of  fenfe  and  juflice  to  project  the  total  de- 
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gradation  of  France,  inftead  of  defining  her 
proper  limits ;  or  to  look  for  the  fecurity  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  difmemberment,  conqueft,  or  anni- 
lation  of  that  nation.  In  a  period,  however,  of 
fuch  general  difcontent,  the  extravagant  fears 
of  one  prince,  or  reftlefs  ambition  of  another,  or 
fecret  enmity  under  colour  of  the  public  fafety, 
might  have  conceived  or  favoured  fo  abfurd  a 
plan ;  which  under  thofecircum (lances  would  not 
be  quite  unaccountable,  though  neither  laudable 
nor  wife.  But  what  inducement,  immediate  or 
icmote,  could  incite  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
overwhelm  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
eentury  ?  when  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  fhe 
was  governed  by  a  mild,  juA,  and  confcientious 
monarch ;  and  when  Ihe  was  fo  far  from  alarm- 
ing the  whole  fyftem  by  ambitious  views  of  pre- 
ponderance, that  fhe  gave  not  the  flighteft  um- 
brage to  her  neareft  neighbours  *  ?  None  of  the 
continental  flates  could  be  profited  by  the  ruin 
of  France  ;  not  one  of  them  could  hope  to  rife 
by  her  degradation.  Among  the  very  abundant 
political  combinations  of  the  age,  there  is  not 
fhe  fmalleft  veftige  of  a  confpiracy  againft  her. 
The  author  of  any  fuch  fcheme  would  have  been 
ridiculed  as  a  viiionary  projector  at  every  court' 
in  Europe.  What  then  could  have  united  all 
rtafions  in  an  enterprKe  for  which  no  one  had 
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the  fmalleft  motive  or  inclination,  or  any  rca- 
fonable  hope  of  fuccefs  2 

It  is  perfectly  natural,  that  a  perfon  dcfirous 
of  gaining  credit  for  fo  abfurd  an  opinion,  Ihould 
recur  for  that  purpoie  to  the  all-explaining  influ- 
ence of  England ;  the  only  power  that  could  be 
conceived  inimical  to  the  fecurity  and  independ- 
ence of  France.  But  what  childifh  credulity 
muft  the  man  fuppofe  in  his  readers,  who  can 
attempt  to  perfuade  them  that  the  powers  of  the 
continent  were  all  leagued  againft  that  nation, 
merely  to  gratify  England !  that  thofe  powers, 
feized  with  one  common  mania,  departed  from 
all  pplicy,  fenfe,  and  juftice;  that  they  facrificed 
every  intereft  and  advantage  on  the  fame  pile 
with  the  elaborate  ftru&ure  of  an  admirable  fe- 
deral conflitution — to  make  England  folemiflrefs 
of  the  feas  !  To  give  the  fmalleft  colour  of  proba~ 
bility  to  fo  extravagant  a  combination,  fo  mon- 
ftrous  an  abfurdity,  fome  facls,  or  fomethlng  at 
leafl  in  the  fliape  of  feels,  ought  to  have  been 
appealed  to.  But  where  are  they  to  be  found  ? 
Who  has  ever  attempted  to  adduce  the  flighteft 
proof  of  all  this  ?  And  though  amidft  the  greateft 
confulion,  and  in  the  darkeft  peripds  of  the  revo- 
lution, when  the  minds  of  men,  inflamed  by 
the  wildeft  paflions,  anjl  fmarting  under  the  fe- 
verefl  /ufferings,  eagerly  purfued  every  chimera, 
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and  caught  at  every  wonder  to  explain  their  in- 
explicable fortunes  ;  though  there  were  then 
fome  impudent  declaimers,  who  in  fome  degree 
fuecefsfully  reprefented  the  wickednefs  of  the 
Britifh  miniftry  as  the  caufe  of  all  the  afflictions 
of  Europe  ;  yet  how  could  a  writer  of  the  YEARS 
aflbciate  with  fuch  incorrigible  impoftors  ?  How 
could  a  politician,  profefledly  calm  and  impartial, 
give  way  to  fuch  grofs  excefles  of  revolutionary 
violence  ?  How  could  he  be  fo  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  hiftory,  as  to  attribute  to  England 
the  origin  of  a  war,  that  had  lafled  nearly  eight 
months,  before  it  ceafed  to  be  doubtful,  whether 
that  nation  would  maintain  the  ftricleft  neutra- 
lity amidft  the  diflenlions  of  the  continent  ? 

No  !  If  that  accurfed  war,  which  has  over- 
whelmed the  federal  fyflem  of  Europe,  was  in- 
deed the  effect  of  a  general,  premeditated,  iyf- 
tematic  confederacy  againft  France,  the  object  of 
that  confederacy  was  at  leaft  very  different  from 
what  the  author  has  aflferted.  If  there  ever  was 
a  coalition,  and  if  the  plans  of  that  coalition 
did  really  produce  the  war,  it  was  neither  jealoufy 
of  France,  nor  a  defire  to  weaken  and  degrade, 
nor  any  ridiculous  project  of  difmembering  that 
kingdom,  that  conflituted  its  origin  and  intent. 
It  was  formed  not  againft  France,  but  the  revo- 
lution ;  it  was  not  the  afcendant  of  the  French 
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nation,  (what  ground  of  alarm  could  that  afford  in 
the  year  1791  ?)  but  its  hopelefs  diftra&ions,  that 
drew  down  the  unexpected  ftorm  upon  Europe. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  my  purpofe  to  enter 
into  a  particular  difcuffion  of  the  caufes  of  this 
war*.  It  is  an  inexhauftible  fubjecl:,  on  which 
politicians  will  be  long  divided  ;  and  if  liinilarity 
of  views  and  uniformity  of  opinion  are  ever  to 
be  attained  in  this  intricate  queftion,  it  can  only 
be  in  other  times,  and  among  other  men  ;  when 
truth  fhall  have  prevailed  over  all  hypothefes. 
At  prefent  I  ftiall  merely  fubmit  my  private  opi- 
nion ;  and  though  none  of  my  readers  ihould 
be  inclined  to  follow  it,  I  am  firmly  perfuaded  I 
lhall  be  able  to  prove  moft  fatisfaclorily,  that  our 
Author  has  efiablifhed  his  upon  a  fyftera  devoid 
of  all  foundation. 

It  has  always  been  my  opinion  (and  I  know 
many  enlightened  ftatefmen  think  the  fame), 
that  the  war  was  not  produced  by  a  coalition 
againft  France ;  that,  in  the  ftricl  fenfe  of  the 
word,  fuch  a  coalition  never  has  exifted,  and 
would  have  remained  an  empty  fpeculation,  an 
idle  dream  of  a  few  miniflers,  if  France  had  not 
compelled  the  powers  of  Europe,  in  a  certain 
degree,  to  realize  it.  Even  after  this,  when  the 

*  Vide  Note  A  A. 
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common  danger  was  at  the  higheft,  the  coalition 
was  only  a  name  without  meaning.     The  war 
was  reforted  to  and  commenced  by  France  her- 
felf,  that  is,  by  the  dreadful  fucceffion  of  out- 
rageous and  barbarous  factions  which  enflaved, 
diftradted,  and  tyrannized  over  her  during  ten 
years.      What   rendered  it  inevitable,  was  the 
wide  difference  between  thole  reigning  fa&ions 
and  the  reft  of  Europe,  in  their  fyftems  of  ad- 
miniftration,  and  in  all  their  principles  of  inter- 
nal and  external  policy ;  which  created  a  dif- 
cordance  not  to  be  remedied  by  any  peaceful 
meafures.   The  revolutionary  chiefs,  aware  of  all 
this,  and  feeling  the  precarioufnefs  of  their  own 
lituations,  recurred  to  the  war  as  the  only  means 
of  maintaining  themfelves,  or  as  the  laft  refuge 
of  their  defpair ;  and  they  would  have  contrived 
to  involve  all  Europe  in  this  misfortune,  even 
though  every  government  had  been  anxious  to 
avoid  it,   even   had  they  coalefced  to  preferve 
peace.     Unimpelled  by  any  coalition,  at  a  time 
when  the  very  name  did  not  yet  exift,  and  not  a 
veftige  of  it  was  perceptible,  they  challenged  fuc- 
ceffively   every  nation,   near  or  remote,  conti- 
nental or  maritime,  and  at  length  made  one  ge- 
neral declaration  of  war  againft  every  ancient 
eftablifhment.     Thus  Europe  had  no  alternative 
but  the  dangers  of  the  conteft  on  the  one  hand, 
and  perhaps  ftill  greater  danger,  with  which,  on 
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the  other,  thofe  demagogues  threatened  the  very 
elements  of  the  focial  conftitution. 

Such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  origin  of  the  war 
upon  the  French  revolution :  for  either  there 
never  has  been  a  war  againft  France,  or  it  has 
only  been  a  confequence  of  the  other.  In  this 
opinion  I  may  be  wrong :  but  the  miftake  is 
certamly  not  owing  to  prejudice  or  want  of  re- 
fle&ion.  My  judgment  has  been  formed  by  a 
fludious  obfcrvation  of  the  characters  and  ac- 
tions of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  awful  contcft 
which,  during  ten  years,  has  defolated  Europe* 
On  the  one  hand,  I  have  inceflantly  watched 
the  fate  and  progrefs  of  the  revolution,  the 
fpeeches  and  writings  of  its  chiefs,  and  the  mani- 
fold teftimonies  they  themfelves  afford  in  the  ac- 
cufations  and  replies  with  which  each  declining 
or  fallen  party  threw  the  blame  of  the  war  on  its 
fuccefsful  adverfaries.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  carefully  examined  and  compared  every 
document  and  correfpondence  laid  before  the 
public,  and  all  thofe  imaginary  treaties  faid  to  be 
the  bafis  of  the  coalition ;  I  have  colle&ed 
every  authentic  information  concerning  the  opi- 
nions, views,  and  condudl  of  its  pretended 
founders  and  patrons.  Laftly,  my  opinion  is 
fupported  by  the  folemn,  unanimous  affurances 
of  many  highly  refpedled  flatcfrnen ;  to  whofe 
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authority  in  a  problem  of  this  nature,  I  may 
furely  be  permitted  to  refer. 

Having  thus  declared  my  opinion,  I  will  pufh 
impartiality  fo  far  as  to  fet  it  entirely  alide,  and 
will  endeavour,  if  poffible,  to  forget  it.  I  intend 
to  meet  the  author  of  the  Rtat  de  la  France  on 
his  own  grounds,  and  will  fuppofe  the  war  to 
have  been  produced  by  a  coalition  of  the  powers 
of  Europe. 

The  firft,  and  I  think  the  moft  important, 
queftion  will  then  be,  whether  fuch  a  league, 
when  impartially  confidered,  would  be  fo  con- 
demnable,  fo  unjuftifiable,  fo  impolitic,  fomon- 
ftrous  as  the  Author  aflerts ;  whether  it  would 
juftly  incur  the  abufc  he  heaps  upon  it  ? 

I  will  here  once  again  declare  my  own  opi- 
nion, without  infifting  upon  it  as  a  demonfirable 
truth. 

I  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  univerfally  true, 
"  that  a  nation  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the 
domeftic  affairs  of  any  other,"  and  I  truft  I 
fhall  not  be  lingular  in  regarding  it  as  liable  to 
great  exceptions.  There  are  cafes  in  which 
found  policy  fuggcfts,  and  the  law  of  nations 
permits,  an  active  intervention  in  the  internal 
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proceedings  of  a  foreign  country.     Such  a  cafe 
arifes  when  there  happens  in  any,  efpecially  if  it 
be   a   principal    Itate   of  Europe,  a  diforder  fo 
great,  general,  and  permanent  (it  muft  have  all 
theie  qualities),  as  manifeilly  to  endanger  the 
neighbouring  powers.     Thofe  powers  are  ftill 
more  juftified  in  not  remaining  inactive  fpedlators 
of  fuch  diforders*   when  there  are  feveral  parties 
contending  for  the  government  of  the  diffracted: 
country  upon  various  pretences  ;  and  the  right 
of  legiflation  is  difputed  by  a  variety  of  claimants. 
I  regard  the  French  revolution  as  an  event  of 
this  kind,  not  merely  permitting,  but  abiblutely 
requiring  the  active  interference  of  other  nations. 
The  all- definitive  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded,  the  criminal  excefles  and  contempt  of 
every  right  that  attended  its  progrefs,  would  have 
juftified  an  early  opposition-.     The  confutation 
of  1791,   inftead  of  diminifhing,    Strengthened 
and  confirmed  the  right  of  interference  ;  for  no 
one,  even  in  France,  will  now  deny  that  it  was 
calculated  to  organize  the  anarchy,  and  of  courfe 
to  prolong  the  miferies  of  the  unhappy  country, 
and  the  dangers  of  it's  neighbours*     What  com- 
pleted, and  gave,  as  it  were,  the  ultimate  fanction 
to  this  right,  was  the  fcene  that  prefented  itfelf 
immediately  after  the  introduction  of  that  con- 
ftitution.    The  popular  members  of  the  National 
Afietnbly,  and  the  favourite  orators  of  the  clubs 
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(the  men  who  at  that  tiitie  governed  the  coun- 
try), then  poured  forth  the  torrent  of  their  abufc 
dnd  calumny  againft  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope ;  they  commenced  an  inveterate  perfecution 
of  every  ancient  eftablifhment,  of  every  facred 
principle  that  enfured  the  obedience  of  the  citi- 
lett,  and  the  fafety  of  the  throne ;  they  called 
Upon  all  people  to  throw  off  their  allegiance ; 
and  their  fpfeeches  and  writings  were  a  feries  of 
reiterated  infults  that  announced  every  day  more 
openly  the  hoflilities  they  were  refolVed  to  realize 
with  other  weapons. 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  a  coalition  againft 
the  dejlroyers  of  Francsy  not  againft  France  her- 
felf,  would  have  been  prudent,  juft,  and  bene- 
ficial ;  in  every  thing  the  reverie  of  a  wicked 
confpiracy.  It  would  not  however  have  deferved 
this  meritorious  character,  unlcfs  conceived  and 
proje&ed  upon  principles  pure  and  difinterefted, 
with  views  liberal  and  enlightened.  Every  idea 
of  partition,  difmemberment,  or  fubjcflion,  be- 
ing inadmiflible,  the  complete  independence  of 
France  Ihould  have  been  the  firft  article,  the 
moft  facred  and  inviolable  imputation  of  the 
league.  Nor  fhould  any  foreign  power  have  af- 
fomed  the  right  of  prefcribing  a  new  conftitution ; 
for  that  would  have  been  out  of  the  province, 
beyond  the  jiift  policy  of  its  intervention.  A 
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ft  ranger  in  fuch  a  cafe  has  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  remove  every  unnatural  obftacle  to  a  proper 
conftitution,  to  facilitate  the  reiloration  of  law  and 
order,  and  to  give  freedom  to  the  lawful  depofi- 
tary  of  fovereign  authority.  Here  muft  end  all 
foreign  interference  ;  the  reft  is  entirely  a  domef- 
tic  concern,  to  be  left  to  the  energy,  ikill,  and 
wifdom  of  thofe  intrufted  with  the  bulinefs  of 
regenerating  the  diftradled  fiate. 

This  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  tenable  opinion 
on  a  fubjedt  which  the  Author  of  lEtat  de  la 
France  has  feen  in  a  different  light :  for  he  has 
put  a  very  hateful,  and  I  think  very  falfe  con- 
ftruclion  upon  the  plan  of  fuch  a  coalition. 
Among  other  things,  he  fays,  "  Can  any  man  re- 
concile an  undertaking  of  this  nature  to  the  true 
principles  of  a  federal  fyftem  ?  Can  it  be  aflert- 
ed  that  thofe  who  contrived  that  immenfe  combi- 
nation of  offenfive  relations,  were  actuated  by 
views  of  general  intereft  ?  Can  they  be  faid  to 
have  intended  to  diftinguifh  the  rights  of  the 
continental  and  maritime  powers,  to  define  the 
juft  limits,  and  fecure  the  independence  of  each  ? 
Could  this  engagement,  fo  haftily  and  unadvifedly 
made,  be  of  long  duration  ?"  &c.  Immediately 
after  this,  he  fays,  <c  A  league  of  this  nature  is 
fleceffarily  in  oppofition  to  the  principles  which 
fliould  be  the  groundwork  of  every  alliance ;" 
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thd  nations  fo  leagued  were  never  allies ;"  and, 
"  becaufe  they  found  no  word  in  the  political 
di&ionary,  whereby  to  denote  their  monftrous 
convention,  they  were  forced  to  invent  a  new 
one;  and  to  give  the  term  coalition  to  that 
which  will  be  more  properly  denominated  in  fu- 
ture hiftories,  a  confpiracy  againft  the  rights  of 
a  fingle  people,  and  a  folemn,  premeditated  re- 
nunciation of  every  principle  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions/* 

What  can  we  expect  to  find  but  notifenfe,  con- 
tradition,  and  unnatural  combinations,  if  we 
attempt  to  apply  the  principles  that  fhould  regu- 
late every  ordinary  alliance,  to  a  league  quite  ex* 
traordinary  in  its  nature  ?  A  coalition  neither  is, 
nor  ever  can  be,  an  alliance.  Whether  in  earlier 
times  the  word  coalition  has  been  ufed  in  the 
fenfe  now  given  to  it,  is  a  queftion  of  little  im- 
port ;  the  thing  itfelf  has  exiited  at  all  times,  or 
might  at  leaf!  have  exifted  at  any  time.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  amidft  the  great  variety  of  focial  revo- 
lutions, there  mud  fometimes  occur  cafes,  in 
which  a  temporary,  urgent,  and  truly  common  in- 
tereft,  may  fufpend  every  ufual  federative  rela- 
tion, and  unite  all  fiations  in  the  profecution  of 
a  common  object,  without  regard  to  the  fimilU 
tude  or  diverfity  of  their  permanent  views.  Such 
an  union  muft  always  be  tranfient  as  the  intereft 
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which  creates  it ;  but,  while  it  does  exift,  it  ope- 
rates in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfclf.  An  alliance, 
tha'u  is,  a  permanent  league  formed  for  the  main- 
tenance of  certain  permanent  intercfls — an  al- 
liance of  all  Europe  againft  a  iingle  power,  is 
utterly  inconfiflent  with  any  principles  of  ge- 
nuine politics :  a  coalition,  the  effecl  of  extra- 
ordinary circum fiances,  may  fometimes  be  en- 
joined by  neceffity  ;  and  will  then  be  approved  by 
prudence,  and  fandlioned  by  every  principle  of 
juftice. 

This  very  important  diftincYion  takes  all  weight 
from  what  the  Author  has  faid  about  the  "  gi- 
gantic and  vifionary  aflbciation  of  the  European 
powers :"  bis  fevere  and  angry  animadverfions 
have  no  longer  an  object  or  a  meaning.  What 
have  we  to  do  with  an  alliance,  a  permanent  fum- 
larity  of  interefls,  the  poilibility  of  long  dura- 
tion ?  What  with  the  continental  and  maritime 
nations,  the  diftinclion  of  their  rights,  and  fcru- 
rity  of  their  refpeclive  limits  ?  Thefe,  with  every 
thing  elfe  the  Author  has  fuppofcd,  fought,  aod 
found  wanting  in  this  "  monftrous  confederacy," 
are  quite  foreign  to  the  fubjccl.  The  whole  bu/i- 
nefs  is  limply  a  temporary  junction  of  the 
ftrength  of  all  nations,  in  order  to  obviate  a  com- 
mon danger:  till  that  danger  be  averted,  till  the 
all-threatening  revolution  be  diverted  of  its  hofiils 
and  formidable  character,  brought  within  bounds, 
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and  rendered  incapable  of  mifchief ;  till  then, 
but  no  longer,  the  private  interefts  of  Auftria, 
Pruflia,  Spain,  and  England,  muft  all  be  con- 
founded in  a  more  important  confi deration — the 
maintenance  of  the  focial  conftitution.  This  be- 
ing completely  fecured,  evcrv  thing  would  return 
to  its  former  ftate ;  the  ordinary  federal  principles 
would  again  prevail,  and  Europe  refu me  her  na- 
tural character,  and  lubmit  to  her  ancient  laws. 
It  is  not  more  confident  with  true  federal  policy 
to  call  fuch  a  compact  "  a  folemn  abjuration 
of  all  principle,"  than  it  is  agreeable  to  the  juft 
notions  of  the  law  of  nations  to  term  it  an 
"  atrocious  confpiraey,"  or  "  a  wanton  attempt 
upon  the  liberties  of  France/* 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  right  of  one  nation 
to  interfere  in  the  domeftic  affairs  of  another 
(the  firft  principle  upon  which  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument is  founded),  fo  far  from  being  univcrfally 
acknowledged,  is,  on  the  contrary,  rejected  un- 
conditionally, and  in  every  poflible  cafe,  by  many 
political  writers.  But  however  various  the  opi- 
nions of  men  on  this  important  point,  there  is 
furely  nobody  lo  intolerant  as  to  admit  of  none 
but  his  own.  Let  us  then,  in  order  to  grant 
every  thing  for  the  moment,  fuppole  it  doubtful 
whether  fuch  a  coalition  were  jufiifiable,  even  in 
the  very  extraordinary  and  critical  iituation  of 
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Europe  after  the  year  1 789  ;  let  us  fuppofe  all  go- 
vernments to  have  been  feduced  by  views  poii- 
tively  falfe,  are  they,  on  account  of  this  error,  to 
be  branded  with  the  reproach  of  madnefs  or 
guilt  ?  If  it  really  was  an  error  (which  lam  very  far 
from  thinking),  it  was  at  leaft  a  pardonable  one ; 
pardonable  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger ;  and  pardonable  on  account  of  the 
obvious  and  immenfe  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  the  fuccefs  of  a  well-concerted  plan.  The 
true  obje&,  whether  juft  or  unjuft,  of  this  coali- 
tion, and  the  motives  afcribed  to  it  by  the  un- 
principled fophiftry  of  French  politicians,  are  as 
different  from  each  other,  as  the  accidental  error 
of  a  fkilful  calculator,  from  the  ignorance  and 
ftupidity  of  a  perfedt  idiot.  Suppoling  the  powers 
of  Europe  to  have  coalefced  imprudently  againft 
the  French  revolution,  they  have  not  thereby  in- 
curred the  reproaches  they  would  merit,  had  they 
fcnfelefsly  made  war  upon  France  herfelf. 

But  the  laft  and  apparently  moft  formidable 
queftion  is,  whether  the  common  fafety,  well  or 
ill  underftood,  was  really  the  ground  of  this 
general  combination  ?  Whether  do  we  not  attri- 
bute to  its  authors  a  degree  of  wifdom  of  which 
their  plans  were  in  truth  utterly  deftitute  ?  An4 
whether  the  idle  hope  of  profiting  by  the  diftrefs 
of  France,  of  weakening  her  for  ever,  of  difmera- 
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bering,  and  perhaps  fubduing  her,  did  not  con- 
ftitute  the   true  though   fecret    motive   of   the 
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To  this  quefiion  I  have  only  one  anfwer, 
\0hich  is  invjolved  in  the  following  dilemma  : — 
cither  there  never  was  a  coalition,  in  the  ordinary 
fenfe  of  the  word,  the  war  was  the  fole  work  of 
revolutionary  demagogues,  and  the  confederacy  in 
qneflion  was  ftricStly  defend ve  ;  or  the  common 
fafety  of  Europe  was  the  only  object  of  that  coali- 
tion. The  latter  part  of  the  alternative  is  proved 
in  a  few  words  ;  /'/  could  have  no  other  motive* 
Whatever  temerity,  perfidy,  or  folly,  may  be  im- 
puted to,  or  imagined  of  this  or  that  govern- 
ment, it  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  it  ever  could  be 
the  wifh,  the  intereft,  or  the  aim  of  all  Europe 
to  difmember  or  ruin  Prance.  Suppofe  Auftria 
to  have  projected  a  coalition  in  order  to  defpoil 
her  of  fome  provinces  ;  fuppofe  England  to 
have  done  the  fame  with  a  view  to  extinguish 
the  French  navy  ;  it  will  flill  remain  incon- 
ceivable how  Pruffia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sweden, 
Ruffia,  the  States  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
even  the  Ottoman  Porte,  were  drawn  into  this 
ifenfetcfs  league.  The  trite  and  trivial  recourfe 
to  intrigue  and  bribery,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
fecret  and  magic  arts,  now  meets  with  contempt 
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and  ridicule  throughout  Europe,  as  an  exploded 
fable.  How  carelefs  of  truth,  how  deficient  in 
argument  the  perfon  who  can  mention  a  handful 
of  guineas  as  the  caufe  of  a  coalition  of  Eu- 
rope againft  France  !  as  the  origin  of  a  league 
in  which  the  moft  heterogeneous  elements  com- 
bined ;  in  which  the  natural  friends  and  natural 
enemies  of  France  were  ranged  on  the  fame  iide; 
and  in  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  or- 
dinary politics,  it  is  impoffible  to  imagine,  much 
more  to  afcertain  and  define,  a  common  object ! 
How  far  above  all  ordinary  confiderations  muft 
be  the  aim  of  a  confederacy,  which,  inftead  of  af- 
fording any  profpedt  of  advantage  to  its  members 
in  general,  exafted  many  painful  facrifices  ;  and 
which  expofed  them  to  a  multitude  of  dangers  to 
encounter  a  fingle  evil ;  an  evil  big  indeed  with 
the  greateft  of  all  dangers  ! 

This  then  is  the  only  alternative  :  a  coalition 
on  the  moft  jufiifiable  grounds,  or  no  coalition. 
Every  other  view  of  the  fubjecl:  muft  be  imagi- 
nary or  abfurd.  To  me  the  choice  appears  by  no 
means  dubious.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  misfor- 
tune of  Europe,  that  there  never  has  exifted  a 
coalition  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the  word.  There 
was  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
leaft  refembling  it.  The  loofe  and  undefined 
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league  to  which  we  now  give  the  appellation, 
was  produced  by  the  urgency  of  a  common 
danger,  and  the  immediate  necefiity  of  defence : 
it  was  not  the  refult  of  a  regular,  preconcerted 
fyftem  of  attack.  But  if  ever  this  opinion  fhall 
be  refuted,  if  fome  archive,  yet  a  fecret,  fome 
more  authentic  document  than  the  treaties  of 
Pavia,  Piinitz,  Mantua,  &c.  fhould  afford  the 
future  hiftorian  of  thefe  melancholy  times,  indif* 
putable  proofs  of  a  premeditated,  fyfiematic,  and 
offenlive  coalition,  though  it  were  only  of  a  few 
leading  ftates  ;  I  here  confidently  affert  before- 
hand, that  it  will  not  confirm  one  Syllable  of 
what  the  Author  of  TEtat  de  la  France  has  im- 
puted to  fiich  a  league,  and  that  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe  will  be  found  its  only  object. 
If  there  ever  has  been  a  coalition,  and  in  whatever 
degree  it  may  have  exifted,  this  muft  have  been 
its  only  balis  :  it  could  have  no  other  *. 

We  cannot  therefore  afcribe  the  war  to  the 
defers  of  the  federal  conftitution,  either  before 
or  after  the  year  1789;  for  it  was  In  every  refpecl 
foreign  to  the  good  or  bad  maxims  and  combi- 
nations, to  the  happy  or  unfuccefsful  efforts  of 
ordinary  politics.  It  was  an  unnatural  and  un- 
forefeen  event  that  confounded  and  defied  all 
human  calculation ;  it  was  the  revolution  pror 

*  Vide  Note  B  B. 
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duced  this  terrible  war.  The  revolution,  and 
that  alone,  overturned  the  political  fyftem  by  an 
unfortunate  attempt  to  fupport  it ;  diflblved  every 
federal  obligation,  lubverted  and  demolilhed 
every  pillar  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  con- 
verted the  federal  conftitution  of  Europe  into  a 
fcene  of  anarchy  and  confulion,  whence  no  hu- 
man fkill  or  wifdom  will  fpeedily  deliver  it  with- 
out the  miraculous  interference  of  Providence. 

That  Europe,  in  its  prefent  unnatural  and 
helplefs  condition — the  dreadful  refult  of  ten 
fucceflive  years  of  convulfions  and  misfortune — 
that  Europe  now  poflefles  no  federal  conftitu- 
tion, now  fcarce  retains  any  public  law,  is  a 
melancholy  truth,  in  which  all  parties  feem  to 
agree.  The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  is  far 
from  doubting  it.  The  peculiarity  of  his  arbi- 
trary, fophiftical,  and  paradoxical  reafoning 
confifts  in  his  attempt  to  deduce  from  an  earlier 
period  the  fource  of  the  general  diforder ;  to 
withdraw  the  firft  and  only  caufe  of  it,  by  an 
artful  mifreprefentation,  from  the  eyes  of  his 
cotemporaries  ;  and  thus,  if  fuccefsful,  to  ex- 
empt and  purify  his  country  from  the  everlafting 
reproach  of  having  brought  fo  dreadful  a 
fortune  upon  civil  fociety. 
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But  where  the  connexion  between  catife  and 
effe&  is  fo  obvious  as  to  flrike  the  meaneft  un- 
derftanding,  and  catch  the  moft  inexperienced 
eye,  all  the  efforts  of  fophiftry  muft  neceffarily 
be  vain;  The  only  difference  of  opinion,  the 
only  doubts  that  have  hitherto  prevailed,  have 
been  concerning  the  authors  of  the  war ;  and  we 
may  fafely  predict,  that  even  thefe  will  foon  be 
difpelled  by  the  light  of  truth  ;  fo  that  France, 
as  well  as  every  other  nation,  will  point  the 
curfes  of  the  prefent,  and  the  abhorrence  of 
future  ages  where  they  are  really  due.  But 
ibphiftry  will  now  attempt  in  vain  to  difpel  the 
conviction,  that  Europe  owes  the  dangers  and 
diftrefs  of  her  prefent  fituation  entirely  to  the 
revolution  and  its  confequent  war. 

I  (hall  not  minutely  examine  the  caufes  that 
have  rendered  the  prefent  war  fo  deftru&ive  in 
its  chara&er,  and  fo  unfortunate  to  moft  of  the 
nations  concerned  in  it ;  of  which  the  danger- 
ous preponderance  of  France  has  been  the  laft, 
moft  important,  and  permanent  effedh  I  fhall  con- 
fine myfelfto  a  few  obfervations,  of  which  the  truth 
is  too  evident  to  expofe  me  to  contradi&ion.  That 
feries  of  misfortunes  was  not  a  fimple  phenome- 
non ;  it  was  the  refult  of  circumftances  ex- 
tremely complex  and  intricate.  On  the  one 
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hand  genius  and  depravity,  and  on  the  other 
inevitable  inferiority,  with  deplorable,  perhaps 
condemnable  weaknefs,  affifted  each  other  to 
produce  it.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  which  was  the 
principal  of  thefe  co-operating  caufes ;  but  each 
rttuft  be  taken  into  the  account ;  each  was  at 
once  caufe  and  effedl,  each  at  once  an  original 
principle  and  complementary  condition  of  the 
other.  Future  ages  will  clo  ample  juftice  to  the 
extraordinary  energy  and  fieady  perfeverance, 
the  unfhaken  intrepidity  and  military  talents, 
the  daring  enterprifes  and  inexhauftible  re- 
fources  of  war  difplayed  by  France  amidft  the 
ftorms  of  the  revolutign,  to  the  wondering  na- 
tions of  Europe  in  arms.  But  hiftory  will  re- 
mind us,  too,  that  this  extraordinary  vigour  grew 
from  the  fame  root  with  a  no  lefs  extraordinary 
depravity  ;  and  that  the  means  of  fuch  unheard-of 
efforts,  fuch  gigantic  enterprifes,  could  only  be 
afforded  by  a  revolution  that  trampled  on  all 
rights,  tore  down  every  barrier  of  civil  polity, 
and  gave  a  loofe  to  every  irregular  paffion. 
Moreover,  this  enormous  military  greatnefs  is 
lefs  a  fubjedt  of  wonder,  when  we  reflect  that 
every  focial  and  civil  confi deration,  the  in- 
terefts  of  juftice,  and  even  of  humanity,  the 
welfare,  and  in  a  certain  degree  the  exiftence  of 
a  great  nation,  the  rich  harveft  of  the  pa£,  and 
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the  feeds  of  the  future,  were  facrificed  to  that 
fplendid  but  unprofitable  greatnefs. 

On    the  other  hand  it  is   evident  that    the* 
powers  leagued  againft  the  revolution  could  not 
imitate  the  proceedings,  adopt  the  meafures,  and 
i^fe  the  means  of  the  common  enemy,  without 
rtflting  all  they  were  contending  for,  and  intro- 
ducing  to  their  own  countries  the  very  evils 
they  were  combating  :  the  difference  always  ex- 
ifting  between  the  refources  of  a  coalition  and 
thofe  of  a  revolutionary  government,  produced 
the    neceflary    inferiority   of    the     enemies  of 
France.      But    it    is  equally  evident  that  this 
unavoidable   difproportion,    this    neceflary    in- 
feriority,  are  far  from  being  fufficient  to  ex- 
plain all  the  events  of  our  times.     Some  evil 
genius  feems  to  have  perplexed    the    councils 
of  every  cabinet,  and  paralyzed  their  political  and 
military  energies ;  lor  it  has  been  their  fate  to  meet 
the    moft    trying    difficulties   with  pitiful  pro- 
jects, half  meafures,  weak  and  incapable  inflru- 
ments,  and  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  every  thing 
the  magnitude  of  the  occafion  required.     They 
too  late,  if  ever,  learned  the  character  of  their 
enemy,  and  how  to  cpinbat  revolutionary  wea- 
pons and  refources.     There  was  no  plan,  co- 
herence, or  uniformity  in  their  proceedings;  no 
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tivo  of  them  were  of  one  opinion.  Their  unfor- 
tunate diflenfions,  the  fatal  influence  of  their 
private  interefls,  their  want  of  unanimity  and 
concert,  the  tardincfs  and  indecifion  of  their 
meafures,  redoubled  the  flrength  and  courage 
of  their  enemy.  Capable  at  mofl  of  a  weak 
and  partial  defence,  unequal  to  a  vigorous  and 
uniform  attack,  they  formed  no  effective  coali- 
tion, but  were  merely  a  reluctant  aflemblage  of 
ill- according  parts.  They  were,  in  fhort,  un- 
fortunately for  the  interefts  of  Europe,  any 
thing  imaginable,  except  what  the  fubtle  decla- 
mations of  the  enemy,  and  the  eafy  credulity  of 
the  age,  have  reprefented  and  believed. 

The  iffue  of  a  war  fo  conducted  between 
fuch  parties,  could  not  be  doubtful,  and,  in 
fact,  was  exactly  fuch  as  had  been  predicted  by 
all  men  of  judgment  and  penetration.  The 
firft  of  its  unfortunate  refults  was  the  entire 
failure  of  the  original  and  only  object  of  the 
coalefced  powers.  While  they  were  all  wafting 
their  ftrength,  and  many  of  them  haftening 
to  ruin,  the  revolution  was  triumphant ;  the 
moft  fcandalous  enormities  remained  unpunifhed; 
the  perpetrators  of  the  moft  atrocious  crimes  that 
ever  difgraced  the  earth,  afcended  the  throne  of 
Lewis  XIV.  aflumed  a  plenitude  of  authority  to 
which  the  power  of  that  mighty  defpot  bears  no 
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companion,  and  drowned  the  monafchy  of 
France  in  the  blood  of  its  laft  defenders.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  they  overran  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates  ;  they  devoured  the  fubftance  of  the 
richeft  countries  in  Europe  ;  they  carried  the 
fyrobol  of  their  tyranny  under  the  name  of  the 
Tree  of  Liberty,  through  an  hundred  pro-r 
vinces  ^  they  extended  their  territory  on  all  fides 
by  conquefr,  by  forced  alliances,  or  by  compul- 
fatory  treaties ;  and  when  all  this  was  accom- 
plifhed,  refinance  no  longer  poffible,  the  domi- 
nion of  the  revolutionary  rulers  eftablifhed,  and 
the  balance  of  Europe  irrecoverably  loft ;  the 
lingle  hope  that  yet  remained — that  of  feeing  the 
xnonflrous  edifice  fall  to  pieces  of  itfelf— fud- 
denly  vanifhed ;  the  fcene  changed,  and  this 
coloflal  fabric,  thefe  new  refources,  thefe  territo- 
rial acquilitions,  thefe  forced  connexions,  this 
military  power  and  terrible  preponderance,  were 
all  confolidated  in  the  hands  of  a  regular,  fkil- 
ful,  and  comparatively  popular  government. 
The  old  revolutionary  fyflem  was  demolifhed  as 
a  ufelefs  pile.  No  principle  of  rule  was  now 
acknowledged  but  the  will  and  ambition  of  the 
reigning  party,  and  the  genius  of  its  chief;  and 
this  government,  thus  ftrengthened  and  confoli- 
dated, gave  laws  to  a  great  part  of  Europe. 
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Such  is  the  ftate  of  things  at  the  prefent  mo- 
ment *.  The  political  fyftem  which  refifted  the 
violence  of  fo  many  ftorms  until  the  French 
revolution,  arid  whofe  ftrong^  foundations  had 
defied  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  the  lapfe 
of  time,  has  been  converted  into  a  heap  of  ruins 
by  the  revolution,  and  its  neceflary  companion 
the  war.  Europe,  fay  the  friends  as  well  as 
enemies  of  the  preponderant  power;  Europe 
has  entirely  loft  its  balance.  Let  u£  now  pro- 
ceed to  inquire  if  there  be  any  hope  of  feeing  it 
re-eftablifhed. 

*  The  autumn  of  1801.  Some  important  changes  have  fince 
taken  place,  and,  alas  !  they  do  but  confirm  Mr.  Genz's  con- 
clufions ;  they  caft  a  deeper  (hade  upon  his  very  gloomy  pic* 
ture.  The  preponderance  he  deprecates,  has  received  addU 
tional  extcnfion.  While  politicians  are  complaining  of  the 
finking  balance,  the  Gallic  Chief  throws  his  fword  into  the 
fcale ;  and  "  <va  riftis*  is  the  anfvver,  if  afflicted  Europe 
fhould  venture  to  remorifirate1.  After  what  they  have  already 
fuffered,  the  powers  of  the  continent  may  fubmit  to  this. 
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PART     III. 


CHAP.    I. 

Of  tlie  prefent  Relations  between  France  and  ike 
other  European  States. 

BEFORE  I  enter  upon  the  thorny  path  that 
now  awaits  me,  I  muft  premife  a  few  obferva- 
tions  to  explain  as  much  as  poflible  the  point 
from  which  I  fet  out ;  and  from  which  alone  the 
courfe  of  my  reafoning  can  be  fairly  traced  and 
judged.  I  hope  thereby  not  only  to  fecure  my- 
felfagainft  wilful  mifreprefentation,  but  even  to 
difarm  that  lawful  criticifm  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  limits  of  its  province. 

Politics,  or,  more  properly,  the  diplomatic 
branch  of  them,  confift  of  two  elements  of  dif- 
ferent natures: 

i  ft,  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  peculiar 
relations  of  every  ftate :  idly,  The  talent  of  eft  i- 
mating  the  capacities  and  chara&ers  of  the  prin- 
cipal 


cipal  a&ors  on  the  great  flage  of  public  af- 
fairs, foas  to  form  a  corredl  judgment  of  the  naturq 
and  objedt  of  their  views,  and  of  the  influence  and 
probable  confequences  of  their  conduit  in  every 
political  tranfaction.  The  rules  by  which  a 
ftatefman  fhould  on  all  occalions  be  guided, 
ought  to  be  founded  upon  a  due  combination  of 
thefe  two  principles. 

It  is  obvious,  that  politics,  as  far  as  it  depends 
upon  perfonal  chara&ers  and  difpoiitions,  is  only" 
an  art,  fince  thefe  relations  can  never  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  fcicnce.  The  opinions,  inclinations, 
and  paflions,  the  talents  and  abilities  of  indivi- 
duals cannot  be  reduced  to  general  rules :  they 
are  various  and  irregular  as  nature.  Long  ftudy, 
much  obfervation,  a  frequent  intercourfe  with 
the  world,  and  great  natural  penetration,  im- 
proved by  habit  and  experience,  into  a  talent  of 
divination,  are  the  indifpenfable  requifites  to  a 
diplomatic  ftatefman.  The  deepeft  refearches, 
the  moft  extenfive  knowledge,  all  the  advantages 
of  an  excellent  underftanding  improved  by  habits 
of  reflection,  will  not  fupply  thefe  qualities,  or 
compenfate  the  want  of  them. 

Practical  politics  muft  neceflarily  be  imperfed 
as  a  fcience ;  for  a  confiderable  part  of  it 
depends  upon  thefe  perfonal  confiderations, 
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and  the  art  of  obferving  and  directing  them.  Its 
moft  elaborate  and  profound  calculations  are 
conftantly  baffled  by  the  influence  of  human 
opinions  and  actions  ;  its  apparently  moft  infal- 
lible conclufions  are  frequently  difappointed  by 
a  lingle  change  in  the  fate  of  one  important  per- 
fonage  ;  by  a  ftriking  thought,  a  moment  of 
vveaknefs  or  paffion,  by  a  whim,  a  capricious 
fit  of  favour  or  difguft.  Its  moft  fatal  enemy  is 
death,  which  frequently  defeats  its  (peculations, 
becaufe  it  feldom  forms  a  part  of  them.  The 
deceafe  of  a  fingle  pcrfon  has  often  deftroyed  the 
work  and  combinations  of  a  century ;  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  new  actor  on  the  great  theatre 
of  the  world  has  brought  about  events  which  the 
boldeft  and  moft  ingenious  politicians  could  not 
have  difcovered  by  an  age  of  meditation. 

But  howeTer  neceflary,  in  all  political  calcu- 
lations, to  keep  thofe  circumftanc.es  conftantly 
in  mind,  and  not  to  carry  the  fcience  beyond 
its  unalterable  limits ;  it  would  on  the  other 
hand  be  extremely  improper  to  attach  too  little 
importance  to  the  elementary  and  efiential  part 
of  politics.  I  call  that  the  eflential  part  which 
relates  to  the  abfolute  and  relative  ftrength  of 
nations ;  and  requires  a  knowledge  of  all  their 
fundamental  and  permanent  relations ;  their 
geographical  Situations,  the  political  and  military 
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fecurity  of  their  frontiers,  their  wants,  their 
powers,  their  means  of  invafion  or  refinance,  the 
tiatural  and  conftant  objedts  of  their  indnftry, 
and  their  feveral  predominant  interefls.  Theie 
are,  perhaps,  the  moft  important  articles  in  the 
vocabulary  of  politics  ;  becaufe  they  are  the 
moft  permanent,  and  in  fome  meafure  the  only 
permanent  objects.  Whatever  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  opinions  and  paffions,  the  dif* 
positions  and  capacities  of  men,  the  inclinations 
and  averfions  of  princes ;  there  will  always  be 
certain  fixed  and  immutable  points  in  the 
changeable  fphere  of  politics  ;  always  fome  fun* 
damental  relations,  fome  principles  of  aclion, 
which  no  accidental  change  can  alter  or  deftroy, 
A  great  and  powerful  country,  advantageoufly 
fituated,  will,  even  under  a  government  compa- 
ratively Weak,  always  be  capable  of  greater  ef- 
forts to  refill  or  attack  an  enemy,  than  a  fmall, 
defencelefs,  and  divided  ftate,  though  governed 
by  a  prince  of  extraordinary  abilities.  A  nation 
whofe  power  is  fupported  by  commerce  and  in- 
duftry,  will  on  all  occafions  acl  on  other  princi- 
ples than  a  date  whofe  greatnefs  refls  principally 
or  entirely  upon  military  flrength.  Amidfl  the 
combinations  of  private  views  and  paffions,  there 
xnufl  always  exift  fome  natural  alliances  and  rival- 
fhips  among  nations.  The  true,  that  is,  the  per- 
manent and  fundamental,  intereft  of  each,  will, 
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foon  or  late,  prevail,  however  perverted,  dif. 
guifed,  or  concealed,  by  the  temper  or  the  errors 
of  the  moment.  Political  calculations,  founded 
upon  thefe  principles,  will  never  be  entirely  dif* 
appointed,  never  ultimately  ufelefs,  notwith- 
ftanding  accidental  changes  and  exceptions. 

There  are  therefore  two  extremes  to  be  avoided 
with  equal  care  in  all  political  reckonings.  On 
*he  one  hand,  the  opinion  that  the  permanent 
relations  of  flatcs  are  alone  to  beconfidered  ;  and 
on  the  other,  that  they  are  entitled  to  no  confi- 
deration  at  all.  With  the  firft  of  thefe  the  art^ 
with  the  fecond  the  fcience  of  politics  muft  fall. 
To  acquire  true  notions,  whereby  to  regulate 
our  conduct  in  politics,  we  muft  firft  ftudy  the 
fundamental  relations  of  every  ftate  in  their  whole 
extent;  and  then  always  be  mindful  of  the 
changes  that  may  poffibly  be  occafioned  in  thefe 
by  the  perfonal  circumftances,  the  principles, 
the  character,  and  private  opinions  of  their 
rulers. 

I  fhall  here  confine  myfelf  to  thefe  permanent 
relations,  fetting  afide  all  confideration  of  per- 
fons.  I  confider  any  nation  dangerous  to  the 
tranquillity  of  others  when  it  wants  nothing  to, 
injure  them  but  the  will  ;  whether  it  be  governed 
by  virtuous  or  depraved  characters,  guided  by 
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true  or  falfe  principles.  On  the  other  hancf, 
regard  the  fituation  of  a  country  as  helplels  and 
precarious,  without  adverting  to  the  poffibility 
of  its  being  exalted  above  all  its  dangers  by  the* 
exertions  of  an  extraordinary  prince,  and  fo 
raifed  to  a  higher  degree  of  power  and  independ- 
ence :  here  again  I  judge  without  reference  to 
any  thing  perfonal,  and  conclude  a  nation  to  be 
weak  and  defencelefs,  when  fome  unufual  oc- 
currence (fuch  as  the  birth  of  a  pre-eminent  ge- 
nius) is  neceflary  to  its  prefervation  and  fecurity. 

Many  of  my  readers  will  perhaps  think  me 
blameable  for  adhering  ftridlly  to  this  rule,  in  a 
picture  where  FRANCE  is  the  principal  figure. 
But  to  this  blame  I  muft  fubmit ;  becaufe  the 
.method  I  have  adopted  appears  to  me  the  fafefl 
as  well  as  the  mod  equitable.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  perfonal  relations  of  men  in  power,  can 
never  aftedl  a  political  queftion  in  a  higher  de- 
gree, than  where  the  fubjed  is— a  nation  imme- 
diately iffuing  from  a  great  revolution.  Much 
more  depends  in  fuch  a  cafe  than  in  any  other, 
upon  the  character  of  the  government,  and  the 
probability  of  a  change  in  its  component  parts. 
But  if  1  renounce  many  important  arguments  de- 
rivable from  thefe  peculiar  circumftances,  I  am  the 
more  certain  that  even  the  friends  of  the  French 
government  will  not  invalidate  my  reafoning. 

The 
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The  following  obfervations  on  the  political  and 
federal  fituation  of  France,  are  therefore  entirely 
confined  to  her  real  and  permanent  relations.  I 
abftain  from  inquiring  how  far  the  perfonal  cha~ 
raster  and  principles  of  her  prefent  government 
deferve  the  confidence,  or  juftify  the  diftruft  of 
other  nations.  Its  partifans  aflure  us  it  has  re- 
nounced all  revolutionary  projefts,  and  diredls 
its  views  to  fafety,  peace,  and  juftice  only : 
others  aflert,  that  its  moderation  is  but  a  new 
cloak  for  old  maxims,  which  conceals  the  fame 
ambition  and  perfidy,  the  fame  oppreffion  and 
fyftematic  tyranny  that  characterized  the  ruling 
fadHon  in  every  period  of  the  revolution.  Thefe 
opinions  I  leave  to  the  practical  flatefman,  whofe 
conduft  muft  be  materially  influenced  by  them, 
and  to  the  future  hiftorian,  whofe  province  it 
will  be  to  relate  and  judge  the  proceedings  of 
this  government  hereafter.  Neither  (hall  I  in- 
quire whether  the  duration  of  the  prefent  confti- 
tution  of  France  be  within  the  fphere  of  human 
probability.  I  will  fuppofe  it  durable  ;  could  its 
warmeft  advocate  require  more  ?  What  I  am 
now  going  to  fay  of  France  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  any  fuch  inquiry,  and  muft  be  equally 
true,  whether  a  Bonaparte,  a  Robefpierre,  or  a 
Bourbon  be  at  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. 
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We  have  already  examined  the  flate  of  Prance 
before  the  revolution,  her  fecurity,  her  means  of 
defence,  and  the  nature  of  her  frontiers  ;  in  all 
of  which  fhe  had  nothing  left  to  defirc.  She 
was  more  happy  in  the  firft  requisite  to  a  good 
federal  poiition  than  any  nation  in  Europe.  Her 
conquefts,  in  the  laft  ten  years,  are  a  powerful 
addition  to  her  fecurity.  She  flood  in  no  need 
of  them  whatever,  and  has  thus  acquired  a  fu- 
perfluity  of  political  and  federal  ftrcngth.  She 
was  fecure  againft  every  attack  with  her  ancient 
frontiers  ;  with  her  newly-extended  limits  fhe 
may  bid  defiance  to  the  plans  and  efforts  of  all 
Europe. 

But  however  fecure  and  powerful  this  kingdom 
was  in  its  ancient  ftate,  there  were  always  feveral 
powers  in  Europe  capable  of  curbing  its  ambi- 
tious views  of  inordinate  aggrandizement,  and 
retraining  its  attempts  upon  the  peace  and  fafety 
of  others,  as  often  as  it  betrayed  luch  dangerous 
defigns.  It  was  conftantly  counterpoifed  by 
Auftria,  Pruffia,  or  England  ;  and  if  any  of 
thefe  was  not  fingly  ftrong  enough  to  counteract 
its  efforts,  it  was  then  efte&ed  by  a  well-dire&ed 
combination  of  their  means.  France  was,  more- 
over, furrounded  by  feveral  independent  ftates, 
which,  though  comparatively  of  little  weight, 
yet  ferved  to  break  the  force  of  the  firfi  attack  •• 
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gave  time  to  (he  leading  powers  to  affcmble  and 
prepare  for  defence  ;  and,  united  with  them,  con- 
tributed to  preferve  the  balance  at  all  times. 
Thisjyjlem  is  entirely  deftroyed. 

The  chief  bulwark  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  confequently  of  the  north  of  Europe,  was 
the  independence  of  HOLLAND.  This  rich  and 
refpccled  republic  had,  in  former  times,  often 
refifted  the  attempts  of  France,  with  her  own 
well-diredted  ftrength  in  the  hands  of  fkilful  and 
intrepid  leaders.  She  gradually  declined  from 
her  former  great nefs  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht ; 
but  until  the  French  revolution  ihe  neither 
wanted  ftrength  nor  refources  to  make  head 
againft  an  enemy;  and  her  political  alliances 
were  idch  as  to  enfure  the  maintenance  of  her 
rank  and  influence.  The  torrent  of  the  revolu- 
tion has  irrecoverably  overwhelmed  her,  and  fhe 
is  now  erafed  from  the  lift  of  independent  ftates. 
Holland  has  been  a  province  of  France  fince  the 
year  1795.  And  fnppofing  any  favourable 
change  to  relieve  her  from  her  prcfcnt  abjecl  de- 
pendancc,  it  is  not  poffible  to  conceive  how  fhe 
could  recover  any  material  part  of  her  former 
importance.  Her  ftrength  is  exhauftcd,  her  fron- 
tier towns  arc  loft  ;  and  Belgium  in  the  hands 
of  France,  leaves  not  the  fmalleft  hope  of  better 
times.  Holland  is  therefore  a  part  of  the  domi- 
nions 


hions  of  Prance,  and  will  be  confidered  as  fuch 
in  every  future  war.  tier  independence  was 
formerly  a  fafeguard  to  the  north  of  Europe  : 
that  fafeguard  is  now  no  more. 

The  AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANPS  were  the  next 
fampart  between  France  and  the  north  of  Ger- 
many. Thefe  provinces  were,  perhaps,  more  bur- 
denfome  than  productive  to  Auftria  ;  they  were 
conftahtly  expofed  to  the  arms  of  France,  and 
their  diftance  from  the  main  body  of  the  Auftrian 
dominions  rendered  it  very  difficult  and  expen- 
live  to  defend  them.  It  muft  likewife  be  con- 
ferted,  that  a  rnore  liberal  view  of  the  fubjeft 
would  lead  to  a  wirti  that  thefe  provinces,  the 
objfcdl  and  theatre  of  fo  mariy  wars,  had  long 
been  otherwife  difpofed  of*.  But  however  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain,  that,  fo  long  as  France  did 
hot  poflefs  them,  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  Were 
a  great  protc&ion  to  the  north  of  Germany. 
That  France  fhduld  commence  her  operations 
againft  Germany,  on  the  Meufe,  or  at  her  former 
frontiers,  is  a  difference  of  no  fmall  importance ; 
that  fhc  fhould  be  able  to  penetrate  immediately 
intb  the  inferior  of  Germany,  inflead  of  con- 
fuming  one  or  more  campaigns  in  the  eonqueli 
Of  Flanders,  is  an  immenfe  advantage. 

*  Vide  Note  G  C. 
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The  third  bulwark  of  the  Empire  againft  France 
in  the  North,  was  that  large  portion  of  German 
territory  that  lay  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
French  dominions.  This  country,  poflcffing  two 
of  the  flrongeft  fortreffes  in  Europe,  and  a  num- 
ber of  excellent  military  pofitions,  was  well  fuited, 
like  the  Netherlands,  to  break  the  force  of  a  firft 
attack.  The  paflage  of  the  Rhine  (in  many  places 
an  enterprife  of  little  difficulty)  is  now  the  only 
obflacle  to  prevent  the  French  armies  from  over- 
running all  the  northern  circles  of  the  Empire  as 
far  as  the  Wefer  or  the  Elbe. 

The  three  fafeguards  thus  loft  to  Germany, 
were  the  more  important  as  they  protected  the 
provinces  leaft  defended  by  art  or  nature.  The 
hiftory  of  the  laft  war  has  indeed  afforded  more 
than  one  fad  example  of  the  infufficiency  of  art 
or  nature  to  oppofe  the  progrcfs  of  a  victorious 
army ;  and  has  fliown  that  the  fouth,  as  well  as 
the  north  of  Germany,  is  not  impregnable  to  an 
enterprifing  enemy  ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that 
the  country  between  the  Mayne  and  the  Alps 
prcfents  many  more  difficulties  to  an  invafion, 
than  the  diflricl:  between  the  Mayne  and  the 
North  Sea.  The  laft  is  every  where  open,  con- 
taining fcarccly  a  tenable  place,  hardly  one  forti- 
fied o*  difficult  pafs,  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Branden- 
burg. 


burg.  One  or  two  pitched  battles  will  Iways  de- 
cide the  fate  of  this  country,  with  which  the  for- 
tunes of  the  north  of  Europe  are  neceflarily  con- 
nected. The  extraordinary  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumftances  that  fhielded  the  north  of  Germany 
from  immediate  danger  at  the  molt  alarming 
period  of  the  war,  rendered  her  lefs  fenlible  of 
the  lofs  of  her  ancient  ramparts,  and  lefs  anxious 
about  the  confeqtiences  ;  otherwife,  the  cef- 
lion  af  the  Rhine  diftricts  to  the  mafiers  of  Flan- 
ders and  Holland,  and  the  treaty  by  which  the 
Rhine  was  made  the  boundary  of  France  and 
Germany,  would  have  been  objects  of  greater  fo- 
licitude,  more  earneft  complaints,  and  more  ef- 
fectual oppofition. 

Neither  is  the  fouth  of  Germany  fo  fecure  as  it 
was  before  the  revolution.  There  too  the  Em- 
pire has  been  deprived  of  its  mod  important  bul- 
wark ;  for  fuch  was  Switzerland.  The  neutrality 
of  this  fortrefs  of  nature,  this  impregnable  poll- 
tion,  this  central  point  of  all  military  operations, 
a  neutrality  confecrated  by  ages,  is  no  more  :  let 
us  not  indulge  in  groundlefs  hopes,  it  is  deftroyed 
for  ever.  At  prefent  there  is  not  the  fmalieft 
profpecl  of  a  favourable  change  ;  for  Switzerland 
is  a  province,  a  place  of  arms,  an  intrenched 
camp  of  France.  Should  any  political  revolu- 
tion, fhould  the  fpontaneous  moderation  of  the 
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Preach  government  reftore  its  liberty,,  it  could 
never  refume  its  former  independence.  The  tacit 
of  the  leadipg  powers  to  fpare  it  in 
feveral  undertakings  ;  the  refpe6\  for  its  wife 
inflexible  neutrality,  rather  the  effecSt  of  ant- 
•cient  euflona,  than  of  policy  or  moderation  :  all 
this  is  annihilated  for  ever.  In  every  future  war 
Switzerland  will  bp  held  by  the  boldeft  and  rea- 
dieft  competitor-  France  muft  at  all  events  main- 
tain 3  great  and  permanent  influence  in  its  domef- 
tic  concerns,  and  will  no  doubt,  at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumftances,  confider  and  ufe  it  as 
her  property.  Here  then  is  an  end  of  all  fafety 
for  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  the  foremoft  provinces 
of  the  Auftrian  monarchy  !  At  the  firft  fignal 
for  war,  the  troops  of  France  will  pour  down 
from  the  fummits  of  the  A4ps  upon  the  fouth  of 
the  Empire ;  and  as  Switzerland  forms  a  great 
point  of  Gpnununication  between  Germany  and 
Italy,  the  operations  of  the  French,  planned  and 
executed  upon  the  new  fyftem  of  warfare,  muft 
acquire  an  extent,  continuity,  and  vigour,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  nations  can  oppofe  no 
adequate  refinance. 

The  fiates  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  were  for- 
merly a  barrier  between  Italy  and  France.  That 
«ionarch  was  not  improperly  called  the  guardian 
of  the  Alps.  For  though  incapable  of  effectually 
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appofing  either  of  the  powers  that  fo  often  con- 
tefted  the  poffefikm  of  Italy,  and  thbugh  by  no 
means  To  powerful  as  the  interefts  of  that  coun- 
try and  of  Europe  required  ;  yef  his  geographical 
fituation*  and  his  many  excellent  fortfefles,  gave 
fiim  no  fmall  degree  of  importance,  and  confi- 
derable  means  of  defence.  While  Eutope  re- 
tained its  ancient  conftitutic-n,  neither  France 
nor  Auftria  could  indulge  a  hope  of  conquering 
and  fubje&ing  Italy.  The  ruler  of  Piedmont 
and  Savoy  was  the  natural  ally  of  the  opponent  of 
fuch  projects. 

This  fyftem  is  now  irrecoverably  loft.  Savoy 
is  for  ever  united  to  France ;  and  the  fortified 
places  of  Piedmont  are  all  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  government.  The  future  deltiny  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  King  of  Sardinia,  lies  buried' 
in  the  obfcurity  of  the  future  ;  but  we  may  con- 
fidently predict,  that  the  moft  favourable  turn  of 
the  prefent  crifis  can  never  rcftore  the  former 
ftate  of  things.  Should  the  King  of  Sardinia  be 
re-eflablifhed  in  the  fovercignty  of  Piedmont,  he 
would  hardly  recover  his  frontier  towns,  the  ef- 
ience  of  his  ftrength  and  the  bulwark  of  Italy. 
Even  if  thefe  fhould  be  reftored,  yet  with  France 
on  one  fide,  andjthe  vaflals  of  France  on  every 
other,  he  would  himfelf  be  nothing  more  than  a 
vaflal,  an  impotent  vafTal  of  the  republican  chief. 
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The  obedience  of  the  Cifalpine  republic  is  for 
ever  fecured  to  the  power  whence  it  derives  its  ex- 
iftence  ;  the  fubmiflion  of  Genoa,  Parma,  Tuf- 
cany,  are  alike  implicit  and  invariable.  Before 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  the  manifeftos  of  France 
declared,  "  The  interefts  of  Europe  require  that 
Auftria  do  not  pafs  the  Adige,"  The  meaning 
of  this  maxim  is  no  longer  an  enigma.  The 
Adige  is  the  boundary  of  Auftria ;  but  it  is  the 
boundary  of  France  alfo.  The  whole  of  Italy 
is  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  French  province. 
French  generals,  and  French  commiiraries,  give 
the  law  from  the  Alps  to  the  Straits  of  Meffina ; 
and  if  the  confular  authority  fhould  refolve  to- 
morrow to  convert  all  Italy  into  one  republic, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  or  to  incorporate 
its  provinces  with  the  great  nation,  the  important 
operation  would  cofl  the  Chief  Conful  nothing 
more  than  an  order  to  his  military  lieutenant,  to 
promulgate  his  fovereign  decree*. 

An  undifturbed  alliance  had  fubfifted  between 
France  and  Spain  lince  the  year  1762  ;  and  a$ 
France  was  greatly  more  powerful  than  her  ally, 
there  was  a  difproportion  in  the  connexion  that 

*  The  fact:  has  proved  the  poffibility  more  fpeedily  than  even 
Mr.  Genz  could  have  expedted.  He  would  probably  have  de- 
fcribed  the  very  manner  in  which  this  event  was  to  happen,  had 
it  not  been  a  part  of  his  plan  to  avoid  all  allufion  to  perfonal 
character. — T  n  AN  s. 


led  to  the  dependance  of  Spain.  The  Spanish 
government,  however,  prefervcd  a  certain  degree 
of  independence,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
revolution,  and  France  did  not  enjoy  an  unli- 
mited control  of  the  councils  and  refources  of 
her  ally.  This  is  now  entirely  altered :  Spain 
has  not  preferved  a  remnant  of  freedom  or  inde- 
pendence ;  when  France  commands,  (he  muft  be 
obeyed,  though  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Spanifli  mo- 
narchy were  the  neceflary  confequence.  The 
words  of  Lewis  XIV,  "There  are  no  longer 
any  Pyrennees  for  France,"  have  been  more  lite- 
rally truefince  the  year  1795,  than  when  he  fpoke 
them.  The  expenfes  of  a  conqueft  have  been 
fpared ;  but  the  conqueft  of  Spain  is  neverthelefs 
complete.  That  nation  has  vanifhed  from  the  lift 
of  independent  ftates,  in  every  political  and  fe^- 
deral  refpe&;  and  the  power  it  may  hereafter 
poffefs,  muft  be  looked  upon  merely  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  refources  of  France,  and  be  eflimated 
as  fuch  in  every  political  calculation. 

It  is  not  therefore  epough  to  fay  that  France 
has  extended  her  limits  on  all  fides  by  conqueft.; 
has  added  to  the  impregnability  of  her  frontiers 
by  new  ramparts,  and  increafed  her  influence 
over  the  neighbouring  ftates  in  a  formidable  de- 
gree :  the  truth  is,  that  France,  in  her  prefent 
ftate,  is  contained  by  no  limits ;  every  thing 
round  about  her  either  is  really,  if  not  nominally, 
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her  territory  and  property,  or  may  bo  made  a  part 
of  her  poffeffions,  at  the  firft  convenient  oppor- 
tunity, by  the  nod  of  her  fovereign.  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  without  fortrefles,  without  means 
of  defence,  without  fecurity  political  or  military, 
are  open  to  the  attacks  of  France  :  and  it  now 
only  depends  upon  the  moderation  and  juftice  of 
the  French  government  (mere  perfonal  guaran- 
tees, which  every  moment  may  alter  or  deftroy), 
whether  France  ihall  rule  alone  in  the  whole  weft 
of  Europe,  whether  any  law  ihall  be  obeyed  but 
hers. 

The  foundation  upon  which  this  enormous 
power  was  firft  raifed,  and  ftill  continues  to  reft, 
is  by  no  means  frail  or  precarious.  The  military 
greatneft  of  France,  the  joint  refult  of  therevo^ 
lution  and  the  moft  unfortunate  of  all  wars,  is 
not,  as  many  people  hope,  a  tranfitory  meteor. 
It  is  thoroughly  interwoven  with  the  eflential 
principles  of  the  French  republic;  it  is  a  funda- 
mental part  of  its  conilitution,  its  politics  and 
government ;  and  is  fo  infeparably  connected  with 
its  character  and  exiftence,  that  a  ceffation  of  this 
military  preponderance,  and  the  total  diflblution 
of  the  republic,  may  be  laid  to  be  iynonimous. 
Amidfl  the  ftorms  of  the  laft  ten  years,  the 
French  nation  has  become  entirely  military;  it 
has  cultivated  the  art  of  war  at  the  expente  of 
every  other :  accuitomed  to  victory,  the  ambi- 
tion 
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tion  of  military  feme  is  now  the  charadfeeriftic 
feature,  the  ufe  of  arms  the  ordinary  occupation, 
and  war  the  natural  element  of  the  French. 
Even  the  internal  folidity  of  their  prefent  confli*- 
tution  depends  entirely  upon  the  conftant  predo- 
minance of  a  military  force  :  nothing  but  a>  mili- 
tary government  (which,  however,  need  not  be 
tyrannical)  can  coerce  and  rofirain  a  people  who 
have  loft  every  element  of  polity,  and  every  prin* 
ciple  of  peaceful  fubordination  in  the  convullions 
of  a  ten  years  revolution  ;  among  whom  force  is 
become  the  only  meafure  of  authority,  and  anar- 
chy the  only  fubflitute  of  law  and  order.  When 
infuchaftate  the  fprings  of  military  power  are 
relaxed,  the  decline  and  ruin  of  the  civil  confti- 
tution  are  at  hand.  The  flighted  view  of  the  fub- 
ject  muil  convince  any  man,  whether  friend  or 
enemy,  that  the  capacities,  inclinations,  habits, 
characters,  and  interefts  of  her  prefent  rulers  will 
juftify  no  other  concluiion. 

If  to  this  military  power,  this  extenfive  ter- 
ritory, this  unlimited  control  of  to  many  na- 
tions; if  to  all  the  former  and  prefent  advan* 
tages  of  France,  we  add  the  terror  which  {he  has 
ipread  around  her,  and  which  is  now  the  predo- 
minant fentiment  of  Europe:  is  there  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continent,  a  nation  capable 
of  maintaining,  alone,  a  conteft  with  fuch  a 
power  ?  I  (hall  fpare  myfelf  the  melancholy  tafk 
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of  entering  minutely  into  the  difcuffion  of  this 
truth,  and  of  developing  all  its  painful  confe- 
quences.  The  difproportion  is  clear  and  evident 
to  every  fpedator:  the  hiflory  of  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  particularly  of  the  campaigns  of 
1799  and  1800,  is  one  continued  and  incontro- 
vertible comment  upon  it.  I  fay  nothing  of  ex- 
traordinary conjunctures  :  I  will  not  fay  that 
fome  new  power  may  not  be  formed,  fome  great 
genius  may  not  arife  hereafter,  to  avenge  affl  idled 
Europe  of  the  mortifications  fhe  has  received 
from  victorious  France  ;  but  the  prefent  (late  of 
affairs,  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  and  the 
ufual  eftimation  of  flrength,  encourage  no  fuch 
profpect.  No  nation  on  the  continent,  unlefs 
compelled  by  the  neceflity  of  felf-defence,  would 
fingly  hazard  a  war  with  France.  If,  therefore, 
it  be  yet  poffible  to  check  her  inordinate  afcen- 
dant,  and  recover  the  balance  of  Europe,  there 
mu ft  be  a  countcrpoife  formed  by  a  combination 
of  fevcral  powers.  But  fhould  a  nearer  exami- 
nation difplay  infurmountable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  fuch  a  confederacy  ;  fhould  the  poffibility 
of  its  exiflence  or  the  efficacy  of  its  operation  be 
highly  dubious ;  the  anfwer,  though  a  very  com- 
fortlefs  one,  will  then  readily  be  found  to  the 
queftion  ;  "  What  guaranty  does  there  now  ex- 
ifl  of  our  federal  conflitution  ?" 
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In  the  firft  place,  it  can  hardly  be  difputed  that 
AUSTRIA  or  PRUSSIA  muiVbe  principally  engaged 
in  every  effectual  coalition  againft  France.  The 
other  powers  of  Europe  can  never  combat  her 
afcendant,  but  in  concert  with  one  or  both  of 
thefe,  by  their  means,  and  as  their  allies.  Sup- 
pofing  Ruffia  able  to  cope  lingly  with  France, 
yet  they  have  no  immediate  point  of  contadt,  and 
the  immenfe  intervening  fpace  renders  all  acStive 
operations  between  them  impoffible,  unlefs  fome 
more  neighbouring  nation  fhould  fide  with  Ruf- 
lia,  Befides,  however  dangerous  France  may  be- 
come to  the  fafety  and  independence  of  her  neigh- 
bours, it  never  can  be  the  intereft  of  Ruffia  to 
Hand  up  alone  in  oppofition  to  plans,  of  which 
fhe  muft  neceflarily  be  the  laft  to  feel  the  effedts. 
The  power  of  Ruffia,  if  ever  again  it  be  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France,  will  a6t  no  other  part 
than  that  of  an  auxiliary.  England,  whenever  it 
interferes  in  the  concerns  of  the  continent,  muft 
do  the  fame.  If  France  were  bent  upon  fubduing 
the  whole  continent,  England  alone  could  not 
prevent  it  :  England  can  only  adl  againft  her  as 
an  auxiliary  in  a  general  war,  in  concert  with 
Auftria  or  Pruffia,  or  both  of  them. 

The  whole  queftion  therefore,  concerning  the 
liability  of  the  prefent  federal  fyftem,  is  reduced 
to  this  :  How  far  are  Auftria  and  Pruffia  enabled 
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to  protect  themfelves  and  the  nations  connected 
with  them,  againft  the  power  of  France  ?  Be- 
fore the  revolution,  fuch  a  queftion  would  have 
been  eafily  anfwered.  The  power  of  Auftria  had 
been  a  counterpoife  to  that  of  France  lince  the 
beginning  of  the  lixteenth  century;  fometimes 
alone,  fometimes  in  alliance  with  others,  Auftria 
Iiad  often  counteracted  the  attempts  of  herancient 
rival  in  Germany  and  Italy.  The  ultimate  refult 
erf  ail  their  wars,  was  indeed  in  favour  of  France  ; 
for  if  we  contemplate  the  period  that  elapfed  be- 
tween that  epoch  and  the  year  1740,  we  find  that 
fhe  had  considerably  enlarged  her  poffeffions  in 
the  Netherlands  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
and  had  feated  princes  of  the  Houfe  of  Bourbon  on 
two  Italian  thrones.  But  the  foundations  of  the 
Auftrian  monarchy  had  never  been  fhaken  by 
France  before  the  year  1740.  All  the  plans  of 
Lewis  XIV.  were  baffled  by  the  great  alliances 
with  England  and  Holland,  which  Auftria  fuc- 
nefsfully  oppofed  to  them  ;  and  at  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  the  Imperial  provinces  remained  entire ; 
the  Empire  retainedall  its  ancient  bulwarks  from 
the  Alps  to  the  North  Sea. 

An  important  change  took  place  in  the  fitu- 
ation  of  Auftria  after  the  year  1740.    The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Houfe  of  Brandenburg  gave  a  new 
form  to  the  Empire.     Till  then  it  had  been  di- 
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<vided  into  a  number  of  great  and  fmall  frames, 
who  took  part  with  oragainft  Auftria  iuher  leve- 
-ral  wars,  according  to  the  interefts  or  politics  of 
their  fovereigns.  But  when  Prullia  became  a 
great  and  independent  ftate,  the  centre  as  it  were 
of  a  fyftem  formed  by  its  new  powers  of  attrac- 
tion in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  the  intercfts  of 
the  Empire  began  in  many  important  refpefls  to 
be  diftinguifhed — the  north  from  the  fouth.  The 
Empire  wasfrom  that  time  divided  into  two  parts, 
tfrongly  connected  with  each  other  by  a  multipli- 
city of  interefts,  but  entirely  diftincVm  the  moil 
cflential  points  of  their  federal  politics. 

This  new  fyftem  was  far  from  agreeable  to  the 
private  interefts  of  Auftria  ;  but  confidered  in  an 
enlarged  point  of  view,  it  could  not  be  but  gene- 
rally advantageous.  There  was  only  one  cafe 
poffible  in  which  fuch  a  fyftem  could  be  danger- 
ous to  Europe,  and  efpecially  to  Germany  ;  and 
of  that  cafe  there  was  not  the  fmalleft  probability 
till  the  French  revolution.  The  fchifm  in  the 
Empire  could  have  no  pernicious  confequence, 
unlefs  the  afcendant  of  France  were  fuch  as  to  re- 
quire its  united  forces  to  oppofe  her.  So  long  as 
France  remained  in  her  former  it  ate,  fo  long  as 
either  Auftria  or  Pruffia,  with  their  occafionai 
Allies,  formed  a  fufficient  counterpoife  to  her 
power,  the  balance  and  fecurity  of  Europe  were 
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tinfhaken  ;  and  Germany  and  Europe  enjoyed  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  altered  confutation  of  the 
Empire,  without  experiencing,  or  even  appre* 
bending  that  mifchief,  which  could  only,  under 
the  above  circumflances,  refult  from  it. 

Two  great  examples  have  derrtonftratcd  the  ef* 
ficacy  of  that  fytiem  :  in  the  war  for  the  fuceeC- 
fion  of  CharlesVI.  Auftria,  abandoned  by  almoft 
every  other  power,  flood  alone  againft  France 
and  her  numerous  allies;  and  maintained  the 
conteft  with  dignity  and  vigour.  Pruffia  flood 
engaged  with  one  half  of  Europe,  in  the  feven 
years  war,  and  fupported  her  caufe  with  honour 
and  efFe6L  Even  the  thirty  years  alliance  between 
France  and  Auitria,  produced  by  the  treaty  of 
1756,  was  never  fufficiently  powerful  to  threaten 
the  independence  of  the  norlh  of  Germany  with 
ferious  danger.  Had  France  fo  far  departed  from 
all  the  principles  of  rational  policy,  as  to  threaten 
Pruffia  ind  her  allies,  by  means  of  this  connex- 
ion, had  Aufiria  been  blind  enough  to  aflift,  even 
tacitly,  in  fuch  an  undertaking,  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, in  itfelf  neither  weak  nor  deftitute  of  re- 
fources,  would  have  found  fupport  in  the  affift- 
ance  of  England  and  Ruflia.  The  profound 
peace  enjoyed  by  Germany,  unbroken  but  by  the 
campaign  of  1 778,  and  even  that  campaign  itfelf, 
fufficiently  prove,  that  the  conflitution  of  the 
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Empire  contained  complete  provifion  for  the  fafety 
and  integrity  of  the  whole  and  every  part,  againft 
all  foreign  or  internal  dangers. 

But  this  fiate  of  divifion  necefiarily  prefented 
the  greatefl  advantages  to  France  as  the  enemy  of 
Germany,  when  unforefeen,  unnatural  revolu- 
tions had  given  her  fuch  a  preponderance  as  to 
require  the  united  forces  of  the  Empire  to  oppofe 
her.  Now  that  fhe  has  overthrown  every  bulwark 
of  Germany,  crushed  the  independence  of  the 
intermediate  countries,  eftablifhed  her  fway  in 
Holland,  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Upper  Italy  ; 
now  that  fhe  has  even  razed  the  few  fort  relics 
that  remained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  ; 
a  campaign  in  Germany  will  be  an  enterprife  of 
no  hazard  or  difficulty  for  the  French  armies. 
Within  eight  days  from  the  commencement  of 
hoftilities,  the  theatre  of  the  war  will  be  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire.  The  immediate  object  of 
the  invafion  will  not,  as  formerly,  be  attacked  on 
this  or  that  particular  fide,  but  in  every  part,  at 
once.  If  the  reft  of  the  Empire  is  neutral,  it  will 
fpeedily  be  furrounded.  The  firil  advantage  of 
the  enemy  then  opens  him  a  way  into  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  principal  Hates.  A  deiiruclive  and 
decifive  conteft  Is  commenced  in  the  very  heart  of 
their  dominions  j  the  lofs  of  every  battle  is  fol- 
lowed 


lowed  by  fuch  incalculable  danger,  leads  to  tuch 
dreadful  confequeftce$,  as  take  Away  all  courage 
to  reiift  ;  the  letter  evil  is  eagerly  fubmitted  to,  in 
order  to  efcape  from  a  more  terrible  misfortune  ; 
and  ruin,  apjxirerjtly  inevitable,  is  averted  by  an 
ignominious  peace.  Such  will  be  the  event  of 
every  war  in  Germany,  fo  long  as  the  prefent 
fyftem  fhall  endure. 

If  it  be  yet  pofiible  to  prefcrve  the  independ- 
ence and  fccnrity  of  Germany  (whole  frontiers 
are  now  defencelcfs  and  unprotected)  againft 
France,  with  all  her  late  conquefts,  her  enor- 
mous extent  of  territory,  her  consolidated  military 
firength,  and  her  abfolute  control  of  Holland* 
Italy,  end  Switzerland ;  it  can  only  be  effected  by 
a  junction  of  all  the  powers  of  the  Empire* 
Such  an  union  cannot  be  produced  without  a 
good  undcrftanding.  between  the  two  principal 
Rate's.  Is  that  to  be  ex  peeled  ?  This  quefliott 
involves,  to  all  appearance,  the  future  fate  of 
Germany,  arid  that  of  Europe  alfo,  fince  Europe 
can  only  refifl  the  preponderance  of  France,  by 
means  of  Germany. 

Since  Pruffia  has  ranked  among  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe ;  fince  more  than  half  si  cen- 
tury>  Aufiria  andPruflia  have  appeared  two  hoftil£ 
iters  that  threaten  the  whole  political  fyftcm  with 
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fubvcrfion  and  ruin,  whenever  their  orbits  inter- 
fered. We  have  feen  them  involved  in  bloody 
wars,  engaged  inceflantly  in  plans  for  weaken- 
ing each  other  ;  ever  vigilant,  ever  in  alarm, 
each  jealous  of  the  efforts  or  advancement  of  its 
rival.  They  were  allied  during  a  fhort  time 
againft  an  evil  of  a  moft  extraordinary  nature; 
againft  a  moft  formidable  and  univerfal  danger: 
but  even  this  alliance  fowed  the  feeds  of  frefh 
difcord,  and  produced  new  and  apparently  jufti- 
fiable  grounds  of  perpetual  divifion.  The  im- 
poffibility  of  their  acting  in  concert,  even  when 
called  upon  by  the  greateft  and  moft  preffing  dan- 
ger, the  ftrongeft  and  moft  facred  motives  ;  this 
lamentable  impoffibility,  the  fource  of  fuch  de- 
plorable misfortunes,  has  furnifhed  the  completeft 
proof  of  an  irreconcilable  antipathy,  and  annihi- 
lated, not  only  every  hope  of  the  prefent,  but, 
for  thofe  who  fee  deeply  into  things,  every  hope 
of  the  future* 

If  this  inveterate  hatred  were  only  the  effect  of 
paffion,  opinion,  and  prejudice,  an  enlightened 
ftatefman  would  not  confider  it  infurmountable  ; 
and,  fo  far  as  it  only  refts  upon  fuch  grounds, 
we  may  always  entertain  a  hope  of  feeing,  if  not 
perfedt  harmony,  at  leaft  a  fufpenfion  of  difcord- 
ant  meafures  between  them  ;  a  temporary  agree- 
ment for  a  common  object,  and  confidence  and 
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unanimity  in  the  purfuit  of  it.  That  the  com- 
mon notions  concerning  natural  antipathies 
between  governments  and  nations,  are  by  no 
means  unfounded,  has  been  incontrovertibly 
proved  by  many  deplorable  examples  ;  but  that 
thefe  antipathies  fhould  have  no  bounds,  is 
rejected  by  found  policy,  becaufe  condemned 
by  found  reafon.  Whenever  a  real  intereft 
commands,  every  national  antipathy,  though 
cxiftirg  from  the  earlieft  times,  if  it  only  refts 
upon  prejudice,  muft  yield  to  more  urgent 
motives ;  and  fo  it  doubtlefs  will,  when  the  gui- 
dance of  nations  is  intrufted  to  the  wife  and 
great ;  to  men  who  are  above  all  narrow  views, 
and  fuperior  to  all  little  paffions.  The  deliberate 
and  decided  meafures  of  a  truly  enlightened  go- 
vernment, intent  upon  important  objefts,  break 
through  the  fetters  of  popular  opinion,  are  fup- 
ported  by  the  wife,  and  carry  the  weak  irrefift- 
ibly  along  ;  thus  often  extinguifhing,  in  one  for- 
tunate moment,  whole  ages  of  national  pre- 
judice. 

But  in  the  cafe  before  us,  the  evil  is  more  deeply 
rooted.  The  antipathy  between  Auflriaand  Pruf- 
fia  is  not  founded  upon  a  blind  fentiment  of  aver- 
fion,  jealoufy,  or  miftruft  ;  is  not  merely  the  effedi 
of  long  habit,  or  the  bitter  remembrance  of  mu- 
tual injuries.  It  is  connected  with  more  deep 
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and  effential  caufes.     It  has  hitherto  been  a  fun- 
damental principle  of  European  politics,  and,  un- 
der certain  limitations,  muft  always  continue  fo. 
Thefe  two  powers  are  evidently  deftined  to  balance 
each  other ;  that  is  their  political  calling,  the  ne- 
cefiary  rule  of   their  whple  political  conduct. 
Setting  entirely  afide  all  private  hatred,  all  jea- 
loufy  and  animofity  (which  fhould  always  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  higher  views  of  politics  and  go- 
vernment), there  muft  ever  remain  in  their  rela- 
tions, in  the  nature  and  objects  of  their  activity, 
and  in  the  very  principle  of  their  exiftence,  a 
fixed  and  unalterable  caufe,  not  of  natural  or 
political  enmity,  but  of  natural  and  political  op- 
pofition.     They  are  compelled  to  counteract  each 
other  ;  how  could  they  then  in  the  common  courfe 
of  things  be  permanently  allied  ?     This  necef- 
fary  ftate  of  oppofition  was  evidently  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  as  long  as  its  ancient 
constitution  and  relations  endured,  without  being 
detrimental  to  thofe  powers  themfelves,  provided 
it  was  not  fuffered  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  true 
policy.    Till  France  arrived  at  her  prefent  great- 
nefs,  the  fyflematic  enmity  of  Auftria  and  PruC- 
fia  rather  added  to  the  fecurity  than  to  the  dan- 
gers of  Europe;   their  conduct  was  in  unifou 
with  the  principles  of  legitimate  politics  ;  and  if 
we  maturely  weigh  the  effects  of  a  clofe  con- 
nexion between  them,  we  muft  confefs,  that,  had 
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ft  been  poflible,  it  would  have  been  by  no  means 
deferable. 

But  fince  the  total  change  which  has  taken 
place  ;  fince  the  French  revolution  has  fubverted 
every  foundation  of  the  federal  (yftem ;  fince 
France  has  attained  a  preponderance  againft 
which  every  ancient  guarantee  of  the  equilibrium 
is  but  as  a  rotten  pillar  to  a  fall  ing  building;  from 
that  time,  this  once  beneficial  opposition  is  con- 
verted into  a  caufe  of  the  general  weaknefs,  and 
(it  cannot  be  concealed)  of  the  general  rain. 
Though  an  alliance  between  Auftria  and  Pruflia 
continue;  to  be  as  unnatural  and  impra&icable  as 
heretofore,  yet  it  affords  the  only  means- of  protec- 
tion and  defence  to  Germany  ;  there  is  no  other 
chance  of  its  prcfervation  in  the  general  wreck  of 
Europe.  This  alorre  is  a  ftrong  proof  of  the 
malignancy  and  danger  of  the  prefont  political 
crifis,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  our  misfortunes : 
for  as  the  means  of  preferving  the  laft  remains 
of  the  political  fyftem,  are  difficult,  extraordi- 
nary, and  unnatural ;  even  fo  fevere  ar*d  extraor- 
dinary muft  be  the  fhock  which  has  difordcred  it. 

It  is  among  the  moft  unfortunate  peculiarities 
of  this  cafe,  that  every  confederacy  of  the  lead- 
ing powers  of  Germany,  though  called  for  and 
cemented  by  the  firongeft  neceffity,  muft  neceC- 
ic  fanhr 
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farily  be  conceived  and  executed  in  the  fpirit  of  a 
coalition,  and  not  of  an  alliance.  The  funda- 
mental contrariety  in  the  principles  and  objedls 
of  their  politics,  will  continue  the  fame  under  any 
circumftances ;  and  muft  indeed  return  whenever 
the  general  balance  is  re-efiabiifhed,  and  the  fe- 
deral fyftem  fecured  upon  its  former  bafis.  This 
union,  therefore,  can  never  be  other  than  tran- 
lient ;  which  is  the  whole  fecret,  the  perpetual 
and  neceflfary  caufe  of  its  weaknefs.  Such  would 
be  the  uncertainty  of  a  combination  of  thefe  he- 
terogeneous parts,  that  the  forced  and  unfteady 
alliance  might  be  diffolved,  and  ail  its  operations 
fufpcnded  in  the  mod  critical  and  decifive  mo- 
ment. It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  fe- 
parate  rcfiflance  of  each  fiate,  with  all  its  ne- 
ceflary  di  fad  vantages,  would  not  be  preferable  to 
fucb  a  coalition* 

If,  moreover,  the  inordinate  afcendant  of 
France  were  to  create  an  alliance  between  Auf- 
tria  and  Pruffia,  as  the  only  means  of  refilling 
it,  a  general  coalition  would,  in  all  political  pro- 
bability, be  the  confequencc.  For  England  and 
Ruffia  would  always  take  part  with  Auftria  or 
Pruffia ;  and  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  Europe,  every 
power  of  the  fecond  and  third  order  would  be 
more  or  lefs  concerned  with  them.  Thus  a  league 
between  Auftria  and  Pruffia  may  always  be  con- 
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lideredas  a  coalition  of  Europe.  The  want  of  fuch 
a  one  (all  the  politicians  of  Europe  will  not  fup- 
prefs  this  truth),  the  want  of  fuch  a  coalition 
againft  France  will  often  be  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged :  but  the  conviction  of  its  neceflity  will 
be  accompanied  by  the  juft  apprehenlion  of  its 
infufficiency.  It  would  require  a  rare  conjunc- 
tion of  great  and  extraordinary  characters  to  or- 
ganize, direct,  and  contain  fuch  a  coalition, 
and  to  conduct  it  fuccefsfully  to  the  object:  of  its 
original  deftination.  Experience  has  taught  us 
this:  the  dreadful  leflbn  is  yet  frefh  in  the 
memory  of  humbled  Europe ;  and  who  now 
among  the  rulers  of  nations  will  venture  to 
encounter  a  fecond  ? 

Thus  far  is  certain  at  all  events  :  the  political 
fyftem  cannot  but  be  extremely  defective,  when 
it  contains  fuch  a  difproportion  of  power  as 
nothing  but  a  general  league  can  rectify.  And 
when  even  that  difficult,  dangerous,  and  almoft 
defperate  remedy  does  not  promife  certain  fuccefs, 
does  not  afford  even  rational  hopes  of  it,  the  ex- 
iftence  of  any  thing  like  equilibrium  muft  be 
quite  out  of  the  queflion. 

I  will  here  briefly  recapitulate  the  foregoing 
obfervations,  and  prefent  the  following  refults  of 
this  view  of  the  prefent  relations  between  France 
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and  Europe  ;  which,  though  indeed  only  my  in- 
dividual opinion,  is  founded  throughout  upon 
fads. 

i  ft.  France  has  extended  her  limits  on  all 
fides  by  military  or  revolutionary  operations. 
She  has  deftroyed  the  independence  of  the 
neighbouring  dates,  either  by  regular  conqueft, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Flanders,  Savoy,  the  Rhine 
lands,  &c.  or  under  colour  of  alliance,  as  with 
Holland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  the  Italian 
republics ;  or  finally,  by  the  right  of  power  only, 
as  in  the  fubjedlion  of  all  Italy  as  far  as  the  Adige. 
The  ancient  conftitutions  of  all  thefe  countries 
have  been  demolifhcd,  and  France  has  eflablifhed 
an  empire  upon  their  ruins,  which  has  no  parallel 
in  Europe. 

idly.  This  total  obliteration  of  her  former  li- 
mits, this  deftru&ion  of  every  fafeguard  of  her 
neighbours  ;  this  military  force,  alike  extraordinary 
in  extent  and  efficacy,  and  far  exceeding  even  her 
territorial  aggrandizement  in  proportion ;  thefe 
have  given  a  preponderance  to  France,  again  ft 
which  no  continental  power,  not  even  the  greateft, 
cau  contend  with  any  chance  of  fuccefs. 

3dly.  Were  France  to  abufe  this  prodigious 
preponderance,  and,  not  content  with  her  pre- 
fent  acquilitions,  were  Ihe  to  prefcribe  too  hard 
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Conditions  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  a  general  league 
would  be  the  only  means  of  refifling  the  danger. 

4thly.  Such  is  the  geographical,  military,  and 
political  fituation  of  France,  that  no  leagueagainft 
her  could  be  in  the  leaft  effectual,  in  which  Auf- 
tria  or  Pruflia,  or  both,  are  not  engaged. 

5thly.  In  every  future  \var  of  Auftria  or  Pruf- 
fia  feparately  againft  France,  the  probability  of 
victory  (to  fay  no  more)  is  on  the  lide  of  the 
latter :  and  even  the  alliance  of  either  with  a 
third  flate,  would  not  form  a  cpunterpoife  to 
France,  if  the  other  remained  neuter;  they  could, 
at  the  moll,  only  leffen  the  disproportion  *. 

6thly.  Auftria  and  Pruflia  muft  therefore  aft 
in  concert,  to  afford  a  hope  of  effectual  protection 
to  Germany  in  any  future  war. 

ythly.  But  an  intimate  alliance  between  thofe 
two  powers,  is  the  moft  improbable,  the  moft 
difficult  of  all  political  combinations.  Thus  va- 
jiifhes  the  bafis  of  every  federative  guarantee 
againft  France,  as  foon  as  we  have  difcovered  it. 

Sthly.  In  the  whole  fphere  of  federal  relations 
there  is  no  alliance  (in  the  common  acceptation, 
of  the  word)  that  can  form  a  counterpoife  to 

•*  Vide  Note  J)  D. 
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France.  This  can  only  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
means  always  dangerous  and  uncertain,  of  a  coa- 
lition, whenever  the  neceffity  of  an  adlive  refift- 
ance  ihall  arife :  and  as  every  coalition  againft 
France  mqft  be  general  (becaufe  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  confequently  all  the  allies  of  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Empire  muft  neceflarily  be 
engaged  in  it) ;  fp  the  only  refqge  that  remains  to 
Europe  againft  France,  is  the  moft  dangerous, 
the  mod  uncertain,  the  moft  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult of  all  political  meafures. 

I  am  aware  of  fome  obje&ions  likely  to  be 
jnade  to  this  reafoningin  general  (whofe  intrinfic 
confiftency,  I  think,  will  hardly  be  impeached), 
and  will  anfwer  them  beforehand. 

On  the  one  hand,  it  will  be  faid  (fuch  are  the 
topics  of  confolation  moft  frequently  held  forth), 
"  To  what  purpofe  are  all  thefe  melancholy  cal- 
culations ?  What  is  the  ufe  of  thus  reckoning  and 
balancing  remote  dangers  againft  hypothetical  re- 
medies ?  The  fpeculations  of  politics  are  as  hills 
of  fand,  whofe  fliape  and  figure  vary  every  in- 
ftant  with  the  winds  of  heaven.  What  affurance 
have  we  that  a  few  years,  nay,  a  few  months, 
may  not  put  an  end  to  this  preponderance  of 
France,  fo  frightfully  defcribed  to  us?  The 
genius  of  a  few  enterprifing  minds,  the  genius  of 
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one  man,  raifed  that  nation  from  the  depth  of 
ruin  to  its  prefent  greatnefs  and  liability.  That 
which  depends  upon  an  uncertain  life,  muft  be 
itfelf  uncertain.  Even  now,  perhaps,  while 
you  are  bewailing  her  afcendancy,  France  is 
finking  once  more  into  an  abyfs  of  anarchy  and 
confufion,  or  lofing,  in  the  hands  of  a  weak 
and  incapable  government,  that  bold  and  ener- 
getic  charadler,  which  has  more  contributed  to 
deftroy  the  balance  of  Europe  than  any  eflential 
advantages  of  her  prefent  geographical,  mili- 
tary, and  federative  pofition.  Even  if  this 
fliould  not  be  the  cafe,  who  will  warrant  that 
ihe  fprings  of  this  coloflal  machine  may  not  re- 
lax in  confequence  of  their  very  nature;  and 
even  though  managed  by  the  moft  Ikilful  ar- 
lifts,  wear  out  and  become  ufelefs  in  the  courfe 
of  time  ?  Take  from  France  her  military  fpirit, 
difcipline,  and  enthuliafm,  (and  where  is  it  writ- 
ten that  they  muft  be  eternal,  becaufe  created  in 
a  moment  by  extraordinary  circumftances  ?)  and 
what  becomes  of  her  power  ?  Her  extent  of 
territory,  her  conquefts,  her  tributary  republics, 
her  immenfe  population,  will  all  be  converted 
into  a  weight  to  haften  her  downfall  whenever 
the  vital  principle  in  the  centre  fhall  fail.  And 
is  then  the  reft  of  Europe  for  ever  deprived  of 
courage  and  genius,  of  gieat  and  energetic 
plans,  and  of  ability  to  execute  them  ?  A  fingle 
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extraordinary  genius,  one  great  and  decided  clia- 
rafle^mightreverfethewholefyftemjand  take  from 
France  the  weight  that  now  opprefles  Europe,  to 
throw  it  into  an  oppofite  fcale.  Perhaps  in  the 
midft  of  your  complaints  of  its  intolerable  pre- 
ponderance, the  moment  may  unexpectedly  ar- 
rive, when  the  French  nation  will  be  deprived 
of  its  juft  and  beneficial  influence;  and  you 
will  have  to  lament,  that,  by  an  exaggerated  de- 
fcription  of  the  prefent  danger,  you  have  contri- 
buted to  a  lofs  fo  great  and  detrimental  to  the 
general  interefts." 

To  this  I  anfwer :  Politics,  fpeculative  as  well 
as  practicable,  have  to  do  with  no  elements  but 
fuch  as  actually  exift ;  and  when  they  look  for- 
ward to  the  future,  their  calculations  muft  al- 
ways reft  upon  prefent  realities,  and  not  upon 
accidental  or  perfonal  circumftances,  upon 
empty  hypotheles  or  mere  poilibilities.  The 
probability  of  the  long  or  Ihort  duration  of  the 
prefent  itate  of  France,  her  military  and  political 
afcendant,  is  a  fubjecl  of  fpeculation  and  reflec* 
tion  for  the  politician.  But  whatever  the  refult 
(merely  hypothetical  and  conditional)  of  bis  re- 
iearches,  it  cannot  affect  the  indifputable  truth, 
that  at  prefent  there  is  no  profpecl  but  of  fewer 
to  France  and  danger  to  the  reft  of  Europe* 
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Should  Prance  fuddenly  fall,  or  gradually  de- 
cline, we  would  draw  new  conclufions  from 
new  premifes  ;  fhould  fhe,  however  improbable 
it  may  appear,  defcend  even  beneath  her  juft 
level,  and  lofe  her  proper  a*d  neceflary  fhare  of 
power — the  principle  of  her  preservation ;  fhould 
the  fafety  of  Europe  be  threatened  from  fome 
other  iide  with  dangers  now  hardly  to  be  under- 
flood  or  imagined ;  thofe  who  furvive  fuch 
changes  would  learn  how  to  accommodate  their 
fyftems,  principles,  doctrines,  and,  where  it  is 
neceflary  to  acl,  their  meafures  accordingly. 
But  fo  long  as  the  prefent  relations  endure,  all 
fyftems,  principles,  doclrines,  and  meafures  muft 
be  built  upon  thcfe  ;  and  as  long  as  Europe  on 
the  one  hand,  and  France  on  the  other,  continue 
as  they  now  ftand,  in  this  firft  year  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  it  muft  be  permitted  to  aiTert, 
that  there  exifts  no  federal  conftitution,  no  ba- 
lance of  power,  no  folid  and  durable  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  lhall  meet  with  objec- 
tions of  a  different,  and  perhaps  more  fpecious 
nature.  "  A  revolution  has  been  accompliflied 
in  the  political  fyftem.  This  might  have  been 
prevented,  and  the  former  fyftem  preferved  with 
all  its  dcfe&s,  if  the  ftrength  of  Europe,  more 
firmly  united,  had  been  more  efficacioufly  di- 
rected. But  the  paft  cannot  be  undone ;  the 
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prefent  and  the  future  only  fliould  occupy  the 
fcience  of  politics.  Why  are  they  both  repre- 
fented  fo  comfortlefs  ?  There  never  exifted  a 
balance  of  power  in  the  firidt  fenfe  of  the  word  ; 
there  always  have  been  preponderating  flates  : 
trie  weak  have  always  been  obnoxious  to  dan- 
ger; there  always  have  been  pretexts  for  op- 
preffion,  occafions  for  injuftice,  and  fubje&s  of 
war  in  Europe.  Suppofing  the  afcendancy  ac- 
quired by  France  to  be  as  you  defcribe  it,  does 
it  follow  that  all  fecurity,  liberty,  independence, 
and  ftability  muft  be  annihilated  for  ever  in  the 
red  of  Europe  ?  Will  not  France  ceafe  to  be 
dangerous  to  other  nations  from  the  very  cir- 
cumftance  of  her  having  nothing  more  to  wilh 
for,  nothing  more  to  undertake  ?  What  is  there 
now  to  call  forth  her  exertions  ?  Every  new 
conqueft  would  be  a  burden  to  the  republic ; 
every  new  conqueft  would  diminilh  her 
ftrength.  Will  Ihe  go  forth  upon  unprofitable 
adventures  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Pyrennees  ?  Or,  will  fhe  exterminate  kingdoms 
which  fhe  cannot  govern  ?  The  mere  poffibility 
of  an  abufe  of  power,  of  a  wanton  exaggeration 
of  pretenfions,  will  not  juftify  fuppofitions  of  fo 
hateful  a  nature,  fuch  unfounded  and  chimeri- 
cal apprehenfions.  If  the  former  revolutionary 
governments  were  the  terror  of  Europe  by  their 
unprincipled  ambition,  their  infatiable  avarice, 
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their  unbounded  immorality  ;  yet  the  prefent 
government  is  formed,  in  every  refpe&,  to  difli- 
pate  the  ftorm,  to  tranquillize  all  minds,  and  to 
awaken  fentiments  of  confidence  and  fecurity  in 
all  other  nations,  It  aims  at  no  farther  aggran- 
dizement ;  fceks  only  to  maintain  its  pofleflions 
as  it  found  them,  and  is  defirous  of  living  in 
peace  with  its  neighbours  and  the  whole  world  ; 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations, 
a  powerful  protestor  of  its  allies,  and  an  ex- 
ample of  jufiice,  equity,  and  moderation  to  its 
enemies.  If  it  continues  to  adhere  to  fuch  prin- 
ciples, why  ihould  not  Europe  be  happy  and 
fecure  in  her  prefent  fituation  ?  Let  us  forget 
the  paft ;  let  every  ftate  conform  with  prudent 
refignation  to  its  prefent  circumftances ;  let  each 
improve  its  prefent  advantages,  and  renounce 
all  deftru6tive  ambition,  all  unnatural  and  ex- 
travagant fyflems,  all  falfe  and  turbulent  poli- 
tics. The  great  powers  of  Europe,  whofe 
broad  and  folid  foundations  refifted  the  torrent 
of  the  revolution,  are  flill  powerful  enough  to 
defy  every  wanton  attack,  to  cultivate  and  im- 
prove their  ftates  by  peaceful  economy,  to 
make  their  fubjedls  happy,  and  to  maintain 
their  political  dignity.  The  reft  is  all  error  and 
illufion  ;  whether  a  certain  number  of  little  fo- 
vereigns,  or  one  great  republican  power,  give 
laws  beyond  the  Rhine,  the  Meufc,  and  the 
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Adige,  muft  be  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
reft  of  Europe,  fince  the  ancient  pofleflbrs  are 
expelled,  and  the  former  conflitutions  abolifh- 
ed.  Auftria,  Pruffia,  Ruflia,  England,  and 
the  powers  of  a  fecond  and  third  order,  and 
every  thing  that  yet  remains  of  the  former  fyf- 
tem,  will  not  the  lefs  profper  and  endure  on  that 
account :  and  if  thefe  changes  have  indeed  ir- 
reparably fubverted  the  ancient  federal  fyftem, 
what  fhall  prevent  you  from  creeling  a  new 
edifice  with  new  materials  ?" 

The  following  obfervations  will  anfwer  thefe 
arguments  ;  the  firongeft  which  any  advocate 
for  the  prefent  flate  of  Europe,  any  defender  of 
the  afcendancy  of  France,  can  oppofe  to  the  juft 
apprehenfions  of  the  world,  and  reafonablc 
warnings  of  political  fpeculation. 

ift.  Whether  .the  prefent  government  of 
France  deferve  the  unlimited  confidence  re- 
quired by  its  partifans,  is  not  within  the  fphere 
of  my  prefent  inquiry.  I  once  more  folemnly 
difclaim  all  regard  to  perfonal  confideration.  I 
even  go  farther,  and  willingly  concede  what- 
ever is  not  immediately  neceflary  to  my  obje&t 
that  I  may  thereby  tread  firmer  upon  the 
grounds  where  I  mean  to  build  conviclion.  I 
therefore  entirely  renounce  all  arguments  de- 
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ducible  from  the  character  of  the  prefent  go* 
vernment-;  which  lhall  be  fuppofed  in  all  its 
principles,  opinions,  plans,  and  meafures,  the 
reverfe  of  that  which  it  fucceeded.  We  will 
confider  it  as  only  defirous  of  concord  and 
peace,  of  fecurity  and  juftice ;  as  hitherto 
guiltlefs  of  any  proceeding  calculated  to  juftify 
our  former  apprehenfions,  or  to  excite  new 
ones,  to  infpire  miftruft,  or  to  fupprefs  re- 
viving hopes :  to  grant  this  is  furely  the  extreme 
of  moderation. 

adly.  But  the  character  of  the  prefent  French 
government  is  no  fecurity  for  the  future.  It  is  a 
leading  maxim  in  every  rational  fyftem  of  prac- 
ticable politics,  that  every  power  is  dangerous 
to  the  reft,  which  poflefles  the  means  of  dif- 
turbing  the  general  peace,  and  wants  nothing 
but  the  will  to  ufe  them.  If  we  depart  from 
this  maxim,  we  no  longer  find  any  fixed  point 
whatever  in  the  whole  fphere  of  politics  ;  there 
remains  nothing  then  but  vague  fuppofitions 
and  wavering  hypothefes,  uncertain  opinions  of 
perfonal  chara&ers,  and  loofe  probabilities, 
which  one  moment  prefents,  and  the  following 
deflroys. 

3dly.  As  the  perfonal  chara&er  of  the  pfe- 
fcnt  government  of  France,  or  indeed  of  any 
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government  whatever,  cannot  cnfure  the  difpofi- 
tions^f  its  fucceffors  ;  as  even  the  prefent  wifhes, 
acts,  and  declarations  of  a  fovereign,  are  no 
iecurity  for  his  intentions  and  proceedings  at 
a  future  period  ;  even  fo  do  the  obvious  inte- 
refts  of  a  power  afford  no  perfect  aflurance  of 
its  views  and  conduct.  This  obfervation  muft, 
however,  only  be  taken  in  a  limited  fenfe.  In 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  things  the  true  interefts 
of  a  nation  are  no  inadequate  criterion  of  the 
Conduct  which  in  all  reafonable  probability  we 
are  to  expect  from  it,  while  there  is  a  due  ba- 
lance of  power,  or  a  conftitution  in  which  it  is 
nearly  balanced  ;  when  there  is  no  danger  of  an 
immediate  revolution,  and  no  ftate  fufficiently 
preponderant  to  effect  a  fudden  fubverfion  of  the 
whole  fyftem.  For  it  may  always  be  fuppofed, 
that  in  any  given  period,  as  of  fifty  or  an  hun- 
dred years,  the  wife  and  imprudent  counfels  by 
which  it  is  directed,  will  at  leaft  counterbalance 
each  other ;  that  the  principles  of  its  real  wel- 
fare, though  for  a  time  forgotten,  will  always 
be  recurred  to  ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  its  true 
intereft  will  be  the  leading  object  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  politician  will  therefore  generally 
be  right  in  his  conclufions,  who  makes  the  in- 
tereft  of  each  ftate  a  principal  ground  of  every 
fpeculation  concerning  its  future  conduct  *.  But 

*  Vide  Note  E  E. 
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this  maxim  ceafes  to  be  ufeful  in  times  when 
the  flate  of  Europe  may  be  altered  in  a  moment 
by  afingle  refolution.    When  any  power  attains 
fo  great  a  degree  of  influence    and  preponde- 
rance in  the  political   fyflem,  that  the  flighted 
deviations  of  its  politics  may  endanger  all  ex- 
i-fting  relations,  and  threaten  a  general  fubver- 
fion  ;  it  would  be  madnefs  to  difmifs  every  ap- 
prehenfion,    and  continue   in   perfecl   fecurity, 
becaufe  war  and  conqueft  may  be  oppofite  to 
the  permanent   interefls  of    that   nation.     For 
who  witl  venture   to  aflure  us,   that  the  men 
intrufted  with   this   extraordinary  power,    will 
never  give  way  to  the  impulfe  of    ambition, 
avarice,  or  refentment,  and  gratify  the  paffions 
of  the  moment,  regardtefs  of  thofe  permanent 
interefls  ?     This    would   be   firfficient,    in    the 
prefent  flate  of  Europe,    to  produce   the  nxoft 
extenfive  defolatfon. 

4thly.  When  we  coniidcr  the  prefent  flate  of 
France,  and  what  fhe  has  experienced  during 
the  lafl  ten  years,  we  ihall  find  it  difficult, 
perhaps  impoflible,  to  determine  what  maxims 
and  condud  her  interefls  will  conftantly  pre- 
fcril>e  to  her.  Self-prefer vation  is  naturally  the 
firft  object  of  every  government.  Where  that 
is  beft  lecured  by  pacific  meafures,  and  an  ad- 
herence to  the  principles  of  moderation  and 
juftice,  there  jufiice  and  moderation  will  pre- 
vail. 


vail.  But  when  circutnftances  require  a  con- 
trary conduct,  and  a  government  feels  itfelf 
obliged  to  aflame  a  lofty  and  decided  tone,  and 
engage  in  great  and  fplendid  undertakings, 
to  fupport  its  finking  popularity,  to  counteract 
an  afpiring  faction,  or  to  awe  the  turbulence  of 
d  feditious  people ;  then  moderation  is  facrificed 
to  the  interefls  of  the  moment ;  and  who  will  be 
found  bold  enough  to  deny  that  the  French  go- 
vernment may  poffibly  be  thus  circumftanced  ? 
Does  not  every  thing  about  that  government 
indicate  the  probability  of  critical  fituations, 
frequent  changes,  and  a  long  ftate  of  uncer- 
tainty ? 

But  fhould  the  prefent  and  every  future  go- 
vernment of  France  invariably  renounce  all 
views  of  ufurpation,  and  make  moderation  the 
leading  principle  of  its  politics ;  fhould  its  in- 
terefts  be  conftantly  averfe  to  wars  of  conqueft, 
plunder,  and  oppreffion ;  and  fhould  thefe 
doubtful  pofitions  be  verified  in  the  moft  fatif- 
fadtory  manner ;  yet  the  relations  between 
France  and  the  reft  of  Europe  would  not  there- 
fore be  lefs  unequal,  conftrained,  and  dan- 
gerous. For,  befides  the  difputes  arifing  from 
ambition,  avarice,  or  wanton  provocations 
among  nations  ;  there  are  differences  of  another 
nature,  which  originate  in  the  doublfulnefs  of 
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their  rights,  the  infufficiency  of  their  treaties, 
and  the  often  unavoidable  concurrence  of  their 
feveral  interefls.  Thefe  difputes,  and  the  wars, 
which,  in  extreme  cafes,  are  the  only  means  of 
deciding  them,  will  never  ceafe  to  occur,  while 
there  are  feparate  tiates,  \vithout  a  perfect  fyftem 
of  public  law  among  them.  But  thefe  unavoid- 
able wars  muft,  in  the  prcfent  fituation  of  Eu- 
rope^ be  productive  of  the  moft  dreadful  mif- 
fortunes.  The  flighted  mifunderftanding  about 
an  undefined  boundary,  a  doubtful  right  of  fove- 
reignty  or  navigation  (not  to  mention  the  greater 
ones,  that  might  in  time  arife  by  the  deceafe  of 
princes  about  the  right  of  fucceflion),  the  flighteft 
difference  between  France  and  any  neighbour- 
ing flare,  would,  on  account  of  the  immenfe 
preponderance  of  the  French  power,  raife  fuch 
a  ftorm  as  to  threaten  all  Europe  with  deftruc- 
tion*  The  dictates  of  found  policy  prefcribe 
the  neceffity  of  a  natural  or  artificial  balance  of 
power  ;  not  only  to  prevent  the  wanton  and 
dangerous  abufe  of  it  on  the  part  of  a  preponde- 
rating ftate  ;  but  even  to  maintain  a  due  pro- 
portion of  ftrength  in  thofe  ordinary  wars, 
which  human  wifdom  is  often  unable  to  avert, 
and  to  preferve  the  political  fyftem  from  fhocks 
that  might  prove  fatal  to  its  exiftence.  When- 
ever this  balance  is  deflroyed,  the  fecurity  of 
the  whole  is  immediately  annihilated,  whether 

the 


the  maxims  that  govern  each  particular  .ftate  be 
juft  or  unjuft,  warlike  or  pacific. 

6thly.  In  the  prefent  flate  of  things,  there  is  a 
conftant  fource  of  political  difturbance,  a  per- 
petual caufe  of  war,  in  the  neceflary  difpofition  of 
the  humbled  and  opprefied  nations,  in  their  unex- 
tinguifhable  rcfentment  towards  their  haughty 
and  oppreffive  conqueror.  It  would  betray  the 
groffeft  ignorance  of  human  nature  to  expert 
that  nations,  fubdued  and  trampled  on  by 
France  ;  that  princes  ftripped  of  their  provinces 
and  revenues,  their  rank  and  fplendour,  and 
fubjefted  to  the  moft  humiliating  conditions  ; 
that  fo  many  minds  afflicted  by  the  fevereft 
lofles,  and  iritated  by  the  moft  contemptuous 
infults,  fhould  in  a  moment  throw  a  veil  of. 
oblivion  upon  the  paft,  forget  their  ftjfferings, 
difpel  their  forrows,  and  fubmit,  with  pa- 
tient refignation,  to  the  yoke  of  France. — 
Every  rational  obferver  of  the  ordinary  courfc 
of  human  fentiments  and  paflions  muft  expeft 
the  very  reverfe.  Until  the  power  of  France 
lhall  again  be  reduced  to  its  juft  proportion  in 
the  fyftem  of  Europe,  the  prevailing  fentimcnt 
in  all  other  countries,  or  at  leaft  in  the  princi- 
pal European  ftatcs,  will  be  a  fecret  defire  of 
thwarting  her  preponderance  ;  a  fecret  and  in- 
furmountable  hatred  of  that  monopoly  of  in- 
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fluence  and  dominion  which  France  feas  fa 
viclorioufly  aflerted.  They  will  fuffcr  in  filence 
fo  long  as  th&y  continue  to  feel  the  impoflibility 
of  any  effectual  remedy.  But  new  exertions 
and  attempts,  new  wars  and  coalitions,  will  bo 
formed  upon  the  firft  hope  of  a  fuccefsful  iffue, 
xvhether  founded  upon  reviving  courage  and 
the  animating  confcioufhefs  of  their  own  increafed 
flrength,or  upon  fymptoms  of  diforder,  diflenfion, 
and  weaknefs  in  the  interior  of  France.  An 
unnatural  and  oppreffive  confutation,  incompa- 
tible with  the  fafety  and  dignity  of  Europe  in 
general,  can  have  no  profpeft  of  duration.  The 
indeflruclible  elafticity  of  fprings  too  forcibly 
comprefled,  will  always  tend  to  reftore  their 
natural  flate.  All  the  treaties  in  the  world 
cannot  confirm  and  prcfcrve  a  ft  ate  of  things 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  freedom,  to  all 
equality  of  power,  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  focial  and  federal  conftitution,  to  the 
wifhes,  propeniities,  and  views  of  the  great 
majority  of  nations  and  individuals  *. 

7<hly.  Should  any  man  deny  the  force  or  truth 
of  all  thefe  arguments,  and  aflert,  in  contra- 
didlion  to  experience,  to  the  evidence  of  the 
pad  and  prefent,  and  to  the  true  principles 

*  Vide  N7ote  F  F. 
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of  politics,  that  neither  the  mutability  of  the 
views  and  characters  of  the  rulers  of  France, 
nor  the  uncertainty  of  their  future  difpolitions, 
nor  the  chance  of  their  private  interefls  being 
incompatible  with  the  general  in tereft  and  peace 
of  Europe,  nor  the  danger  with  which  even  an 
ordinary  war  would  threaten  all  Europe  when 
there  is  no  balance  of  power,  nor  the  natural 
and  infurraountable  propenfity  to  diflblve  unna- 
tural obligations— fhould  he  aflert,  that  none  of 
thefe  caufes  of  diflenfion,  enmity,  and  war,  are 
fufficiently  active  and  important  to  juftify  tha 
apprehenfions  here  entertained ;  and  that,  not- 
withflanding  all  thefe  obvious  fources  of  perpe- 
tual internal  difcord,  the  conftitution  efta- 
blifhed  by  the  French  revolution,  and  the  events 
of  its  unhappy  war,  may  endure  in  peace  and 
harmony,  as  well  as  the  former  or  any  other  po- 
litical combination  ;  he  oiuft  at  lead  allow, 
that  fuch  a  constitution  does  not  deferve  the  ap- 
pellation of  a  federative  fyftem,  either  in  the 
former,  or  any  other  proper  acceptation  of  the 
words.  He  muft  be  prepared  to  aflert,  that  the 
balance  of  power,  as  hitherto  conceived,  is 
only  an  empty  term  ;  that  Europe  can  exift  and 
profper  under  circurnftances  different  from  thofe 
formerly  held  neceflary  and  eflential  to  it ;  and 
that  federative  policy  is  in  future  to  proceed 
upon  new  and  unheard-of  principles,  in  utter 
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contradi&ion  to  all  which  prevailed  before,  and 
hitherto  unconfirmed  by  any  experience.  Accord- 
ing to  all  former  grounds  of  judgment,  all  an- 
cient rule  of  condu6tin  politics,  the  prefent  iitu- 
ation  of  Europe  is  a  ftate  of  political  anarchy,  of 
conftant  and  unextinguifhable  war.  Thofe  who 
maintain  the  contrary,  muft  either  renounce  all 
confiftency,  or  difclaim  every  principle  hitherto 
received. 

Thefe  remarks  on  the  prefent  relations  between 
France  and  Europe,  are  totally  uninfluenced  by 
hatred  or  prejudice  again  ft  the  French  republic. 
They  flow  from  a  free  and  impartial  confidera- 
tion  of  the  fubjedr,  from  the  real  fiate  and  natural 
courfe  of  things,  and  from  an  unconftrained  ap- 
plication of  the  iimpleft  rules  of  the  fcience  of 
politics.  Every  enlightened  friend  of  the  French 
nation  muft  as  readily  fubfcribe  to  them,  as  the 
bittereft  enemy  of  France,  or  the  moft  deter- 
mined adverfary  of  her  prefent  confiitutiom  It 
is  a  character! ftic  property  of  all  great  diforders 
in  the  political  fyftem,  that  they  do  as  much  in- 
jury to  the  ftates  apparently  benefited  by  the  de- 
ftrudlion  of  the  balance,  as  to  the  immediate  lofers 
by  the  difproportion  introduced.  It  is  the  true 
and  permanent  intereft  of  every  nation  without 
exception,  to  prcfcrve  a  due  proportion  between 
its  own  ftrength,  and  that  of  its  neighbours  ;  and 
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to  maintain  a  juft  diftribution  of  power  among 
all  the  members  of  the  federative  fyftem.  The 
advantages  of  a  dangerous  afcendancy  are  al- 
ways deceitful  ;  for  the  public  welfare  of  a  na- 
tion cannot  be  fecure,  without  the  fatisfaclion  of 
its  neighbours,  and  the  confidence  of  the  world. 
An  enlightened  policy  requires  a  due  a4tention  to 
thefe  important  requifites  of  peace,  on  the  part  of 
the  greateft  as  well  as  the  fmalleft  ftates,  Were 
France  to  diflinguifh  her  true  interefts  ;  were  the 
voice  of  reafon  to  prevail  above  the  dictates  of 
ambition  and  avarice  ;  her  ftatefmen  would  eafily 
be  convinced,  that  what  now  is  called,  by  a  fhame- 
lefs  abufe  of  words,  the  federative  (yftem  of 
Europe,  is  nothing  but  a  compound  of  inordinate 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  impotence  on  the 
other  ;  in  which  no  real  independence,  no  ftabi- 
lity  or  fecurity,  and  no  permanent  peace  can 
cxift  ;  and  which  is  confcquently  incompatible 
with  the  general  welfare. 


I  have  freely  declared  my  opinion  of  the 
fent  ftate  of  Europe.  I  have  not  fupprefled  the 
difficulties  which  I  conceive  infeparably  connect- 
ed with  every  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  better  fyflem, 
amidft  our  prefent  difafters  —  the  fortune  of  the 
prefent,  and  perhaps  the  dowry  of  future  gene- 
rations. I  have  pourlrayed  the  evil  at  full  length, 
fuch  as  I  beheld  it.  It  is  for  the  pra&ical  poli- 
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tician  to  find  the  moft  effectual  remedies  for  the 
dlforders  of  fociety  ;  the  writer  has  done  his  duty 
when  he  has  fhown  their  exiftence  and  origin. 
In  one  cafe,  however,  he  may  go  farther :  if  ano- 
ther writer,  whether  authorized  or  not,  has  made 
propofals  to  the  public,  he  may  inquire  into  and 
examine  them.  In  one  of  the  principal  chapters 
of  his  work,  the  Author  of  Y-Etat  de  la  France 
has  given  us  the  ban's  of  a  new  federal  fyftem ; 
for  he  does  not  doubt  the  deftru&ion  of  the  old 
one.  This  may  therefore  with  propriety  be  made 
a  fubjeft  of  public  difcuffion  ;  and  I  lhall  now 
proceed  to  examine  it, 


CHAP.    II. 

Of  the  Relations  between  France  and  her  Allies. 

AT  is  the  opinion  of  our  Author  that  in  future 
every  political  alliance  fhould  be  founded  on  the 
two  following  rules : 

I  ft,  "  In  peace  it  fhould  guarantee  the  conti- 
nuance of  fubfifting  relations,  and  in  war  it 
fhould  provide  for  the  defence  of  thofe  relations 
againft  the  common  enemy."  2dly,  "  It  fhoul(J 
fecure  the  political  interefts  of  the  continent  both 
i  in 


in  peace  and  war,  againft  the  immoderate  afcencU 
ant  of  the  maritime  powers  *.* 

Sad  indeed  is  the  profpeft  for  the  federal  fyflem 
of  Europe,  if  fnch  principles  are  to  be  made  the 
foundations  of  all  future  alliances.  How  can 
they  anfwer  that  purpofe,  when  they  do  not  de- 
fine any,  much  lefs  all  the  conditions  of  an  ufe- 
ful  alliance  ?  The  flighted  glance  will  convince 
us  that  thefe  pretended  general  rules  are  perfectly 
futile  either  in  practicable  or  fpeculative  politics, 

i  ft.  <*  That  every  alliance  fhould  guarantee  the 
continuance  of  exifting  relations  in  peace,  and 
provide  for  their  defence  in  war,"  is  (if  it  be  not 
mere  tautology)  nothing  more  than  a  verbal 
enunciation  of  the  general  object  of  all  alliances, 
by  no  means  a  rule  whereby  the  fcience  of  poli- 
tics can  form  or  approve  any  particular  engage- 
ment. Every  alliance  is  doubtlefs  intended  fome- 
how  to  maintain  fubfifting  relations :  but  what 
relations  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  fuch  conven » 
tions  ?  that  is  the  queftion.  The  vague  and  un- 
defined pofitions  of  the  Author  are  far  from 
afcertaining  this  point ;  and  indeed  only  ferve  to 
divert  our  attention  from  every  inquiry  leading 
to  an  explanation  of  it.  His  principles  would 
induce  us  to  conclude  that  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
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tlons  fubfifting,  is  a  matter  of  no  confideration  ; 

that  nothing  more  is  requiiite  than  to  provide  for 

their  duration.     But  found  policy  will  not  refort 

to  means  of  preferving  and  perpetuating  them, 

till  it  has  firft  examined  if  they  be  worth  preferv- 

ing.    It  would  indeed  be  a  fit  maxim  for  a 

power  giving  laws  to  all  Europe,  that  only  fuch 

alliances  fhould  be  reckoned  juft  and  ufeful,  as 

afforded  frelb  guarantees  and  new  inftruments  of 

its  own  tyranny.    But  when  we  fpeak  of  general 

principles,  we  muft  take  a  more  liberal  view  of 

the  fubject  ;  which  would  lead  to  the  conclufion, 

that  when  the  exifling  relations  are  clearly  detri- 

mental to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  or  to  the  incje- 

pendence  and  fecurity  of  any  nation,  the  moft 

wife  and  beneficial  alliance  would  be  that  which 

badfor  its  object  the  gradual  dijffblution  of  thofe 

relations,  and  pot  their  prefervation. 


.  <f  The  inordinate  afcendancy  of  the  maritime 
powers"  is  a  form  of  words  without  mean- 
ing ;  and  fo  little  worthy  to  be  made  a  leading 
principle  in  politics,  that  it  will  not  even  tfand 
the  teft  of  common  logic.  An  idea  merely  rela- 
tive,  can  never  be  the  groundwork  of  an  abfolute 
rule.  Every  attempt  to  lay  down  fuch  a  rule, 
with  fuch  materials,  muft  naturally  induce  the 
fufpicion,  that  the  Author  wants  to  conceal  un- 
^uflifiable  views  beneath  thefe  vague  expreffions, 
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and  to  pafs  his  own  will  and  pleafure  for  law. 
It  would,  befides,  be  an  extraordinary  principle, 
that  every  league  of  the  continental  powers 
Ihould  be  directed  againft  the  preponderance  of 
the  maritime  ftates.  Before  we  fpeak  of  the  ex- 
aggerated afcendancy  of  thofe  ftates,  and  of  al- 
liances to  be  formed  to  oppofe  it,  we  ought  to  af- 
certain  exactly,  how  far  their  juft,  and  necefiary, 
and  beneficial  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  on  the  whole  political  fyftem,  fhould 
extend.  This  is  a  queftion  of  confiderable  im- 
portance ;  and,  till  this  has  been  completely  de- 
termined, we  cannot  think  of  providing  againft 
the  excefs  of  that,  which  nothing  but  the  blind- 
eft  partiality  could  condemn  as  altogether  preju- 
dicial. 

In  the  place  of  thefe  arbitrary  aflumptions, 
\vhofe  abfurdity  and  infufficiency,  when  treated 
as  general  rules,  muft  be  obvious  to  the  raoft  fu- 
perficial  examination,  I  think  I  may  place  the 
following  maxim,  which  is  certainly  more  clear 
and  comprehenlive,  even  if  it  fhould  not  com- 
pletely exhauft  the  fubjedt. 

A  nation  ought,  in  its  alliances,  to  confider  its 
true  and  permanent  interefts  (diftinguifhed  from 
the  mutable  diipofitions,  the  temporary  inclina- 
tions and  aversions  of  its  rulers)  and,  at  the 
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fame  time,  to  keep  in  view,  as  much  as  poffibte, 
the  maintenance  of  that  general  balance,  which 
will  always  molt  conduce  to  the  true  and  perma- 
nent interefl  of  each  particular  fiate.  It  is  the 
bufinefs  of  practical  politics  to  determine  how 
thefe  interefts  may,  at  different  periods,  bebeftaf- 
ferted,  and  what  plans  or  combinations  are  beft 
adapted  to  that  end  :  no  general  principle  can  fur- 
nifh  the  folution  of  fuch  problems. 

The  above  maxim,  if  it  be  not  entirely  defti- 
tute  of  truth,  will  lead  to  the  following  import- 
ant, though  melancholy  conclufion.  Every 
great  diforder,  introduced  into  the  federal  fyftem* 
by  the  inordinate  afcendant  of  one  of  its  confti- 
tuent  parts,  not  only  deftroys  the  balance  of  the 
whole,  but  throws  fuch  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
future  ufeful  alliances,  as  to  render  the  forma- 
tion of  fuch,  next  to  impoffible.  The  connexion 
between  this  poiition,  and  what  I  have  laid  down 
as  the  leading  principle  of  alliances,  may,  I 
think,  be  fufficiently  demonftrated. 

i  ft.  Let  us  fuppofe  forne  nation  to  have  ob- 
tained an  abfolute  preponderance  ;  that  nation 
cannot  enter  into  any  alliance  whatever,  confid- 
ently either  with  the  interefls  of  the  remaining 
powers,  or  its  own.  With  regard  to  the  interefts 
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of  the  reft  :  if  it  fhould  engage  in  alliance  with 
one  of  the  more  powerful,  the  preponderance  fo 
much  dreaded  would  be  thereby  increafed;  the  in- 
fecurity  of  the  other  nations  would  be  rendered 
greater,  and  the  general  diforder  more  defperate  ; 
and  even  the  fituationof  its  temporary  ally  would 
neceffarily  be  more  precarious  than  ever.  But 
were  it  to  form  a  connexion  with  a  feeble  ftate, 
then,  in  addition  to  the  above  evils,  the  en- 
tire fubjeclion  of  the  pretended  ally,  and  the 
total  annihilation  of  its  independence,  would  be 
the  immediate  confequences.  With  refpedt  to  the 
interefts  of  the  preponderating  Itate  itfelf,  every 
fuch  alliance  muft  be  prejudicial,  becaufe  it  con* 
tributes  to  fupport  and  preferve  a  fyftem,  which 
cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  of  long  duration ; 
and  which,  even  while  it  lafts,  is  productive  of 
no  real  and  folid  good,  no  true  and  eflential  ad- 
vantage to  the  very  power*  whofe  pride  it  grati- 
fies. There  is,  moreover,  fomething  unnatural 
and  repugnant  in  the  idea  of  an  alliance  of  any 
nation,  great  or  fmall,  with  a  power  whofe  pre- 
ponderance is  the  perpetual  objedt  of  the  folici- 
tude,  the  plans,  and  vigilance  of  the  reft  ;  whofe 
afcendancy  (were  it  governed  by  angels)  muft 
render  it  the  common  enemy  of  all  fecurity  and 
independence;  and  whofe  friendfhip  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  even  its  enmity , 
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ftdly.  It iseqiially  difficult  to  coriceiVe  how,  tvhert 
tone  nation  has  acquired  an  exduiive  preponde- 
rance, any  beneficial  alliance  can  be  formed  among 
the  reft.  This,  though  it  may  perhaps  appear 
paradoxical,  may,  I  think,  be  explained  in  a  very 
latisfa&ory  manner.  In  fuch  a  ftate  of  things  as 
I  am  here  fuppoiing,  every  alliance  muft  be  di- 
re6lly  or  indirectly  oppofed  to  the  preponderating 
power ;  for  it  would  be  na  lefs  impolitic  than  un- 
generous, to  adl  again  ft  any  of  the  weaker  nations* 
Every  fuch  confederacy  againft  the  predominant 
ftate,  muft  either  be  compofed  of  a  part  of  the  reft, 
or  by  the  whole.  In  the  former  cafe  it  is  evident, 
that  thofe  who  are  not  included  in  it,  will  necef- 
farily  be  impelled  to  draw  nearer  to  the  common 
enemy,  either  by  avowed  alliances,  or  by  a  fyf- 
tera  of  neutrality  not  very  different ;  and  thus 
will  a  partial  confederacy  naturally  tend  to  render 
things  worfe.  In  the  latter  cafe  (and  it  likewife 
might  very  probably  happen  in  the  former),  the 
alliance  is  converted  into  a  coalition,  with  all  the 
attendant  difficulties  and  dangerous  peculiarities 
of  fuch  a  league ;  and  the  permanent  interefts 
of  the  feveral  powers  are  facrificed  to  a  tempo- 
rary object,  of  which,  unfortunately,  the  attain- 
ment is  always  extremely  doubtful. 

I  might  adduce  a  great  number  of  examples 

from  paft  times,  and  advance  many  conje&ures 
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with  refpeS  to  the  future,  to  render  this  reafon- 
ing  more  clear  and  impreflive ;  but  I  leave  all  that 
to  the  judgment  and  penetration  of  the  attentive 
reader.  There  are  certain  political  truths  of  fp 
comfortlefs  a  nature,  certain  relations  fo  critical, 
that  they  will  not  bear  to  be  treated  but  in  a  very 
general  manner. 

It  will  be  eafy,  after  thefe  obfervations,  to  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  the  prcfent  relations  be- 
tween France  and  her  allies;  and  to  judge  how 
far  we  may  expect  from  them  the  re-efia- 
blifhment  of  the  fubverted  fyftem  of  Europe. 
The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  U  France  has  digni* 
fied  the  alliances  of  the  French  republic  with 
Spain,  Holland,  and  Genoa,  by  calling  them  the 
firft  foundations  of  a  future  federal  edifice*.  He 
quotes  them  as  honourable  and  irrefiftible  proofs 
of  the  generofity  and  difintereftednefs  of  the 
republic,  as  affurances  of  the  uprightnefs  of  her 
principles,  and  as  the  productions  of  an  almoft 
wonderful  political  wifcjom. 

*  Neither  Switzerland  nor  the  Cifalpine  republic  are  men? 
tioned  in  this  fcheme  of  the  future  federal  fyftem  of  France. 
What  can  be  the  reafon  of  the  omiflion  ?  They  are  as  much 
the  faithful  allies  of  the  French  republic  as  tjiofe  the  Author 
has  fpecified  :  they  maintain  French  armies,  fubmit  to  the 
guardianfhip  of  the  great  nation,  guaranty  the  fubfifting  re- 
lations, &c. 

T  I  ihould 
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I  fliould  be  very  juftly  cenfured,  were  I  for- 
mally to  analyze  thefe  panegyrics.  The  Author 
was  no  lefs  acquainted  than  any  of  his  readers, 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  connexions  of 
France  with  Spain,  Holland,  &c.  and  if  he 
truly  and  confcientioufly  confidered  as  alliances 
the  relations  exifting  between  the  French  repub- 
lic and  the  nations  honoured  with  the  vague  and 
equivocal  title  of  her  allies  ;  his  conception  of  an 
alliance  muft  be  very  different  from  all  hitherto 
received  notions.  Such  were  the  alliances  (though 
the  terms  were  certainly  more  favourable)  of 
Sicily,  Greece,  Afia  Minor,  Egypt,  &c.  with  the 
Romans  !  It  the  future  alliances  of  France  are 
to  be  formed  on  thefe  models ;  if  the  prcfrnt 
condition  of  Switzerland  and  Holland,  Italy 
and  Spain,  awaits  all  thofe  to  be  hereafter  leagued 
with  the  French  government ;  it  may  well  in- 
deed be  afked,  whether  the  friendfhip  and  pro- 
tedlion  of  that  power  are  lefs  fatal  than  her  de- 
clared enmity.  If  thefe  relations,  formed  and 
maintained  by  force  of  arms,  are  to  be  the  baft's 
of  a  new  federal  fyftem,  and 'a  future  law  of  na- 
tions, Europe  muft  ardently  wifh  that  the  fuper- 
flrudture  to  be  raifed  upon  luch  a  foundation  may 
never  be  completed*. 

This  wifh  becomes  ftill  more  earnefl,  when 
we  learn  the  principles  on  which  this  new  fyftem 

*  Vide  Note  H  Ho 
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of  French  alliances  is  to  be  raifed  and  propa- 
gated. The  declaration  of  our  Author  on  that 
head  (and  his  authority  for  the  explanation  and 
defence  of  thofe  principles  is  furely  not  to  be 
rejected)  is  no  lefs  inftruclive  than  alarming. 
"  If  France/'  fays  he,  "  cannot  extend  her  fe- 
deral fyftem  on  the  continent  in  any  other  waj% 
fhe  will  employ  the  only  means  left  her  by  the 
blindnefsand  obflinacy  of  nations  which,  refuting 
her  alliance,  will  perfift  in  the  continuance  of  a 
deflruclive  war  :  for  political  conventions  fhe  will 
fubftitute  military  treaties :  and  if  princes  cpnr 
tinue  deaf  to  the  voice  of  their  own  interests, 
which  require  amity  with  France,  Ihe  will  for- 
cibly enter  into  alliance  with  the  countries  they 
are  unable  to  defend  ;  and,  covering  their  territo- 
ries with  her  armies,  will  ufe  their  refources  as 
her  own." 

This  clear,  undifguifed,  and  unequivocal  de- 
claration, is  the  beft  comment  on  the  theory  of 
French  alliances.  Thus  have  they  hitherto  been 
formed,  and  thus  will  it  be  with  all  fucceeding 
ones.  Such  muft  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
lyftem  of  politics,  when  the  afcendancy  of  one 
nation  has  deftroyed  the  fecurity  of  all ;  when, 
deprived  of  every  federative  fafeguard,  the  weak 
are  reduced  to  utter  helpleflhefs,  and  the  law  of 
nations  is  fupplanted  by  the  law  of  force. 
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Ere  we  difcufs  the  political  conduct  of  France 
towards  her  allies,  we  muft  at  leaft  wait  till  fhe 
has  allies.  Thofe  who  are  now  honoured  with 
that  appellation,  are,  at  beft,  only  her  clients. 
It  will  be  timetofpeak  of  the  alliances  of  France 
in  the  true  fenie  of  the  word,  when  fhe  fhall  be 
connected  upon  free  and  equal  terms,  with  one 
of  the  greater  powers  of  Europe  ;  one  of  thofe 
which  have  hitherto  maintained  their  independ- 
ence. But  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  may 
the  guardian  angel  of  Europe  avert  fuch  an 
event !  An  alliance  of  France,  preponderant  as 
flie  now  is,  with  any  of  the  principal  powers, 
would  lead  to  incalculable  mifchief,  would  pro- 
bably be  the  fignal  for  endlefs  misfortunes. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  France  and  her  Enemies. 

1  HE  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  opens  the 
confideration  of  this  fubjeit  with  a  firing  of  in- 
Titing  affurances  and  brilliant  promifes,  refpedl- 
ing  the  principles,  the  fpirit,  and  the  object  of 
the  prefent  politics  of  France.  "  France  has 
and  knows  no  natural  enemy.  France  never  de- 
fires  the  ruin  of  thofe  fhe  fights  againft."-- "  France 

only 


only  makes  war  to  diffolve  alliances  incompatible 
with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  France  requires 
noextenfion  of  her  federal  relations  to  enfure  her 
own  fecurity.  She  will  be  induced  to  form  new 
engagements  by  charity  alone  towards  fuch  as 
want  her  aflifiance.  Any  nation  injured  by  an 
alteration  in  the  balance  of  Europe,  threatened 
by  an  ambitious  neighbour,  opprefled  by  an  in- 
tolerable yoke,  or  in  want  of  a  powerful  fup- 
port,  will  find  the  French  government  ready  to 
adopt  it  among  the  objedls  of  its  federative 
policy." 

I  ihall  adhere  to  my  original  plan,  and  omit 
all  animadverfions  on  thefe  aflurances,  fo  far  as 
they  are  conne&ed  with  the  perfonal  chara&ers 
and  opinions,  the  wifhes  and  principles  of  the 
rulers  of  France.  Whether  thefe,  totally  unin- 
fluenced by  paflion  or  intereft,  employ  all  their 
efforts,  and  diredt  all  their  views  to  enfure  the  ge- 
neral fecurity  of  all  nations,  and  the  common 
welfare  of  Europe,  I  leave  entirely  unexamined. 
I  confine  rnyfelf  to  the  following  obfervations, 
which  are  founded  on  paft  fa&s,  prefent  undeni- 
able truths,  and  views  of  the  future,  deduced  from 
pofitive  relations,  independent  of  perfonal  opi- 
nion and  inclinations  ;  and  which  are  agreeable 
to  the  nature  of  things,  the  only  fixed  and  certain 

clue  to  rational  politics. 
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1.  "  France  has  no  natural  enemy  \J7?e  recognifes 
none'' — It  is  true  indeed  that  the  fcience  of  poli- 
tics, in  the  focial  confutation  to  be  elTablifhed 
among  nations,  admits  not  national  antipathies 
among  the  number  of  their  relations.     But   the 
application  of  this  theory  to  the  actual  flate  of 
ibciety,    is  unfortunately  as  limited    as  that  of 
the  pure  moral  law,  to  the  actions  of  individuals. 
Little  as  this  la  ft  is  able  to  fupprefs  all  a  nti- focial 
inclinations  and  propenlities  in  the  mind  of  man, 
fo  little  can  the  former  maintain  a  fyflem  perfectly 
conformable  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  adapted 
to  the  general  welfare:  which  often   inevitably 
encounters  private  interefts,  national  prejudices, 
and  national  paffions.      There  do  exift  natural 
enmities  between  nations,  though  a  more  exalted 
policy  may  refufe  to  acknowledge  them.     I  fay 
nothing  here  of  mere  popular  antipathies:  though 
even  thefe,  if  traced  to  their  origin,  will  feldom* 
be  found  deft  it  ute  of  fome  reafonablc  foundation. 
I  mean  by  natural  enmity,  the  relation  between 
two  ftates,  whofe  geographical,  political,  or  mili- 
tary lit  nations,  or  fome  object  common  to  their 
induftry  or  defires,  though  not  equally  attainable 
to  both,  induce  a  fiate  of  continual  jealoufy,  and, 
confequently,  of  continual,  more  or  kfs  active 
oppofition. 

Such  was  the  relation  formerly  fubfifting  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage  ;  two  nations,  whole 
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irreconcilable  enmity,  fo  confpicuous  in  hiftory, 
prefcnts  an  inftrudlive  leffon  to  mankind.  In  the 
fame  relation  towards  each  other  have  France 
and  England  flood  fince  the  beginning   of  the 
feventeenth  century;  from  the  moment  when  a 
large  portion  of  the  induftry,  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  both,  began  to  befoundedupon  an  exten- 
livc  commerce ;  when  the  policy  and  ambition  of 
both  began  to   be  principally   direfled  towards 
remote  fcttlements  and  colonial  monopoly,  and 
to  a  powerful  marine,  as  the  neceffary  means  of 
fecuring  thefe  advantages  ;  and  when  each  be- 
came the  centre  of  a  diflinct  federal  combina- 
tion, and  ftrugglcd  with  its  rival  for  the  firfl 
place  in  the  general  fyftcm  of  Europe.    All  thefe 
natural  fources  of  perpetual  oppofition  have  con- 
tinued, under  different  appearances,  and  with  va- 
rious reful ts,  until  the  prcfcnt  day;  they  will  ftill 
continue  to  exifi,  and  to  produce  the  fame  effects  ; 
and,  though  we  may  hope  that  wifdom  and  pru  - 
dcnce  will  moderate  their  fatal  influence,  and 
avert  from   ourfclves  and  poAcrity  the  thocking 
tragedy   of  an  internecine   war ;  yet  this  deep- 
rooted  and  extenfive  rivalry  muft  be  taken  into 
the  account,  in  every  political  re*i foiling,  as  one 
of  its  conftant  and  moil  important  elements. 

While  this  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied, 

it  is,  on  the  other  hand,   equally  certain,   that 

France,  before  the  revolution,  flood  towards  no 
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continental  power  whatever,  in  the  unfortunate 
relation  of  a  natural  enemy.  I  have  endeavoured 
above  to  explain  the  cauies  of  this.  The  revo- 
lution had,  indeed,  powerfully  and  vifibly  fuf- 
pended  the  operation  of  thofe  caufes ;  but  they 
would  by  no  means  have  ceafed  entirely,  if  the 
new  political  fyftem  of  France  had  borne  even 
the  fmalleft  refemblance  to  the  old.  The  revo- 
lution could  not  but  fill  Europe  with  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  moft  alarming  nature,  and  infpire 
all  that  furrounded  France,  whether  friends  or 
enemies,  with  fear,  refentment,  or  difguft.  But 
had  the  federal  conftitution  of  Europe  been  re- 
placed on  its  former  footing,  at  the  clofe  of  that 
revolution ;  had  the  French  nation  recurred  to 
its  former  limits  ;  and  had  the  balance  of  political 
and  military  power  been  restored ;  whatever  might 
have  been  the  final  refult  of  her  internal  convul- 
lions,  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  formerly 
fubfifting  between  France  and  all  the  continen- 
tal powers,  would,  in  fome  way  or  other,,  have 
been  re-eftabliftied.  Is  that  now  to  be  hoped  or 
expected  ?  AH  Europe  bleeds  at  the  wounds 
infli&ed  by  the  aggrandizement  of  France  ;  and 
her  dreadful  preponderance  flill  threatens,  like 
an  impending  florm  ready  to  burft  over  the  heads 
of  a  trembling  world.  Do  we  here  find  (let  the 
admirers  of  France  anfwer  the  queftion),  do  we 
here  find  the  materials  for  a  fyfiem  of  peace,  of 
3  mutual 


mutual  confidence,  and  fecurity  ?  Does  this  con* 
itrained  relation  preferit  the  profpe6t  of  a  happy 
renewal  and  confirmation  of  the  bonds  of  federal 
union  ?  Is  not  the  whole  fyfiem  of  Europe,  fo 
long  as  it  may  yet  endutie,  forced,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  maintain  an  armed  and  conftant  oppo- 
fition  to  France  ?  And  does  not  fuch  an  armed 
oppofition,  in  many  eflential  refpefls,  referable 
a  flate  of  perpetual  war  ? 

The  truth  therefore  is,  that  France,  who  be- 
fore the  revolution  had  no  natural  and  permanent 
enemy  on  the  continent,  is  now  (in  a  certain 
fenfe  of  the  word)  furrounded  by  nothing  but  ene- 
mies. She  may,  relying  on  her  great  power, 
continue  to  defpife  thefe  enemies  ;  fhe  may  even, 
by  moderation  and  equity  in  her  proceedings, 
difarm  their  miftruft  for  a  time;  finally,  by  the 
coincidence  of  temporary  intercfis,  fhe  may,  per- 
haps, obtain  the  alliance  of  one  or  oilier  of  them. 
But  all  this  docs  not  invalidate  the  grounds  of  my 
aflertion  :  I  ftill  hold  by  what  is  permanent  and 
eflential  in  the  political  fyflem  ;  and  to  the  afler- 
tion that  France  can  now  acknowledge  no  natu- 
ral enemy,  I  oppofe  one,  which  is  certainly  more 
conformable  to  rcafon  and  experience ;  that,  in 
the  common  courfe  of  things,  a  nation  fituated 
as  France  now  is,  cannot  reckon  upon  any  natural 
friend. 
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2.  "  France  never  defires  the  rum  of  thofe  Jhe 
fights  agairift*9* — What  the  now  does,  or  may 
hereafter  defire,  will  only  be  ihown  by  future  ex- 
perience :  a  bare  aflertion,  whatever  be  its  au- 
thority, is  no  fufficient  fecunty.  But  \v.uat  ihe 
hitherto  has  purfued  and  accomplished,  is  open 
to  difcuflion  ;  for  it  has  now  become  hiftoricai 
facl,  and,  confequently,  fubjecT:  for  inveftiga- 
tion.  The  Author  even  calls  upon  his  cotempo- 
raries  to  devote  themfelves  to  this  examination. 
He  aflerts  (and  many  of  his  readers  have  tound 
the  aflertion  no  lefs  true  than  ingenious  that  it 
is  not  theconquefls  of  a  nation,  but  the  treaties 
which  fhe  propofes,  or  to  which  fhe  fubmits,  that 
difplay  the  views  fhe  entertains,  and  fhow  the 
meafure  of  her  moderation  and  forbearance,  or 
of  her  infatiable  avarice  and  injufticc  #.  I  too  will 
allow  the  truth  of  this  proportion,  with  fome 
reftriclions  ;  but  I  really  cannot  conceive  what 
will  be  thereby  gained  for  the  friends  of  the 
French  government.  For  I  think  it  will  not  be 
very  eafy  to  (how,  that  France  has  hitherto  mani- 
fefted  any  extraordinary  degree  of  magnanimity 
in  her  treaties  of  peace.  The  Author  of  the 
Etat  dc  la  France  has  unhappily  adduced  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio  as  an  inftance  of  it. 
He  forgot  that  now,  when  a  part  of  the  veil 
\vhich  covered  the  negotiations  of  Lcoben  and 

*  Vide  Note  1 1. 
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TJdine,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  Dire&ory  on  the  other,  has  been  with- 
drawn, there  is  fcareely  a  diplomatic  tyro  in 
Europe  unacquainted  with  the  true  caufcs  of 
the  then  pretended  moderation  of  France.  He 
forgot,  befides,  that  the  ever  memorable  congrefs 
of  Raftadt  was  the  true  commentary,  the  after- 
piece, the  finale  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formic  ! 
We  may  now  apply  his  principle  to  another  and 
more  recent  example,  an  example,  in  many  re- 
fpe&s,  more  interefling,  decifive,  and  inftruc- 
tive,  than  that  treaty  which  now  only  exifts  in 
the  page  of  hiftory :  we  have  now  got  the  treaty 
of  LUNEVILLE. 

I  am  far  from  intending  to  cenfurethe  French, 
or  any  other  government,  for  taking  advantage 
of  its  fucccffes  at  the  conclulion  of  a  victorious 
campaign,  and  regulating  the  conditions  of  peace 
according  to  the  events  of  the  war.  This  can. 
never  be  a  fubjedt  of  reproach  to  her.  But  if  her 
moderation  is  to  be  extolled,  to  be  reprefented  as 
a  fource  of  confolation  for  the  fuffcring  party,  as 
a  happy  counterbalance  to  her  power,  and,  as 
it  were,  an  antidote  to  her  fortune  and  vidories 
(which  in  the  public  difcuffions  of  the  treaty  of 
Luneville  has  more  than  once  been  faid) ;  it 
fhould  firft  be  fhown,  that  there  is  an  obvious 
difference  between  what  fhe  has,  and  what  fhe 
might  have  infified  upon ;  what  fhe  could  have 
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required  confiflenlly  with  her  own  interefls  ; 
but  I  look  in  vain  for  this  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
treaty  of  Luneville. 

It  is  thought  furprifing,  that  in  this  treaty 
France  only  made  the  Rhine  the  extent  of  her 
limits.  But  is  fhe  then  expe&ed  to  extend  her 
already  immenfe  territory  beyond  all  poffibility 
of  governing  it  ?  Is  there  not  always  a  point 
beyond  which  the  aggrandizement  of  a  nation 
becomes  an  immediate  caufe  of  its  weaknefs  ? 
Had  not  France  long  fince  attained  that  point  ? 
And  when  we  fpeak  of  plans  of  conqueft  and 
dominion  in  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  are  they  to  be  fuppofed  like  thofe  of  an 
Alexander  or  a  Gengis  Khan  ?  The  idea  of  an 
univerfal  monarchy  has  loft  its  former  meaning ; 
the  bufinefs  of  government  is  become  fo  much 
more  difficult  and  intricate,  that  the  moft  extra- 
vagant ambition  will  limit  what  it  defires  to  rule; 
and  when  in  our  days  a  nation  is  faid  to  give 
laws  to  Europe,  it  is  underftood  to  do  it  indi- 
re£tly  and  not  immediately.  As  foon  as  we 
conlider  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  this  light,  we 
fee  that  France  obtained  by  it  every  thing  that 
any  treaty  of  peace  could  have  fecured  to  her. 
She  fixed  her  own  limits,  that  is,  the  limits  of 
her  immediate  a&ive  government ;  not  thofe  of 
her  political,  military,  and  (to  apply  an  old 
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term  to  a  new  relation)  feudal  feigniory.  The 
treaty  left  Holland,  and  Switzerland,  and  Italy, 
from  the  Alps  to  Malta,  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  government ;  it  left  her,  tacitly  or  ex- 
plicitly, the  power  of  difpofing  at  her  plea- 
fure  of  the  future  fate  of  thofe  countries. 
It  defiroyed  the  few  fortified  places  which  Ger- 
many might  yet  confider  a  bulwark  againft 
France  in  any  future  war  ;  and  once  for  all,  laid 
bare  the  richeft  provinces  of  Germany  to  the 
firft  irruption  of  a  French  army.  Even  in  the 
internal  diflribution  of  power,  in  the  equaliza- 
tion of  the  flates,  in  the  new  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  Empire,  France  refcrvcd  to  herfelf 
the  right  of  deciding.  I  cannot  conceive  any 
effential  advantage  that  France  could  have 
fought  for  or  defired  in  the  prefcnt  treaty  more 
than  fhe  acquired  ;  and  if  any  European  power 
at  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  de- 
iirous  of  forming  a  rational  and  practicable  plan 
of  univerfal  dominion,  there  would  hardly  be 
found  a  more  fuitable  foundation  for  it  than  this 
treaty. 

If  by  the  ruin  of  a  flate  is  to  be  underflood 
the  deftru6tion  of  its  independence,  it  would  be 
mockery  to  affert,  that  France  has  fought  the 
prefcrvation  of  the  nations  with  whom  fhe  has 
been  at  war.  For  the  refult,  the  final  and  unde- 
niable 


niablc  refult,  of  this  unexampled  war  is,  that  at 
the  prefent  moment  there  no  longer  exift  any 
independent  nations,  except  fome  of  the  principal 
ilates.  If  then  the  moderation  of  France  is  to 
be  one  of  her  merits,  and  an  object  of  praifc  and 
admiration,  it  muft  firit  be  proved  that  France 
had  it  in  her  power  to  lubje6t  thete  leading 
powers  to  the  fame  fate  that  all  the. final ler  ones 
experienced  ;  and  this,  happily,  might  pot  be 
quite  fo  eafily  proved. 

3.  "  France  makes  war  for  the  purpofe  of  dif- 
foJv'mg  alliances  ho/tile  fo  the  peace  of  Europe."— 
That  object  has  been  completely  attained.  Every 
alliance  again  ft  France,  with  one  exception  only, 
is  now  dcftroyed.  I  will  not  here  again  inquire, 
whether  the  peace  of  Europe  would  thereby 
have  fuffered  if  thefe  alliances  had  been  more 
firmiy  cemented,  and,  confequently,  more  luc- 
ceisful.  Experience  pretents  a  melancholy  ac- 
count of  what  the  peace  ot  Europe  has  hitherto 
gained  by  their  diffolution  ;  we  wait  with  patient 
resignation  for  the  advantages  henceforward  to  be 
derived  from  it.  The  meaning  of  the  French 
maxim  is  at  all  events  fufficiently  evident : 
"  There  ihall,  in  future,  no  league  whatever  be 
formed,  till'  France  ihall  have  pronounced  it 
lawful  and  good." — This  is  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  new  federal  conftitution  of  Europe.  If 
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this  rule  be  adopted,  there  will  no  longer  be 
any  oppofition  to  France  :  war  is  the  punifhment 
for  thofe  who  tranfgrefs  it ;  and  this  melancholy 
alternative  clofes  every  profpect  of  the  future. 


After  announcing  thefe  general  principles,  the 
author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  proceeds  to  exa- 
mine the  feveral  relations  between  France  and 
the  powers  at  war  with  her  when  his  work  was 
publifhed.  The  number  of  thcfe  has  iince  then 
been  confiderably  diminifhed  ;  for  England,  fee- 
bly  fupported  by  the  Porte,  is  now  the  only 
power  in  arms  again  ft  France.  The  other  con- 
federates in  the  lafl  European  league  have  all  of 
them,  either  tacitly  or  formally,  retired  from  a 
fruitlefs  contefh 

There  was  a  period  when  RufTia,  the  late 
moft  decided  enemy  of  France,  fcemed  difpofed 
not  only  to  be  at  peace  with  that  triumphant 
power,  but  even  to  form  a  clofe  alliance,  and  aft 
in  concert  with  it  It  was  natural  and  confident 
that  the  French  government  fhould  ufe  all  its 
efforts  to  accomplifh  this  fingular  metamor- 
phcfis ;  and  that  the  partifans  of  that  govern- 
ment fhould  cxhaufl  their  eloquence  and  inge- 
nuity to  prove  to  the  Ruffian  monarch  how  infi- 
nite 
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Bite  the  glory  and  advantage  he  was  to  derive 
from  his  new  connexion.  But  that  they  fhould 
cxpeft  to  gain  the  aflent  of  the  reft  of  Europe 
to  their  new  do&rine,  and  to  perfuade  all  other 
nations  that  this  monftrous  alliance  was  to  be  a 
iburce  of  fecurity,  liberty,  and  profperity  to 
them  ;  this  required  a  degree  of  affurance  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  credulity  on  the  other,  almoft 
furpafling  all  conception.  I  will  not  here  in- 
quire, whether  the  true  interefts  of  Ruflia  can 
ever  induce  its  government  to  form  an  alliance 
with  France  (which  can  hardly  be  conceived 
poffible,  unlef§  its  ancient  relations  with  UJngl^nd 
be  entirely  given  up)  ;  I  am  fpeakiqg  of  the  in- 
terefts of  Europe,  and  of  the  politics  of  each 
nation  with  refpecl  to  the  whole.  In  which  view 
of  the  fubjeil,  I  afiert,  upon  the  firmeft  convic- 
tion, that  an  alliance  between  Ruflia  and  France, 
fuch  as  was  fome  months  ago,  and  furely  not 
without  reafon,  apprehended,  would  be  the  moil 
dangerpus,  the  moft  fatal  of  all  politrcat^cdmbi- 
nations ;  that  if  in  the  politics  of  Europe  there  yet 
remained  any  fenfe  of  dignity,  of  intereft,  and  of 
duty,  every  nerve  would  be  firained,  and  every 
power  employed  to  counteract  this  laft  and  moft 
formidable  evil ;  and  that  if  ever  it  fhould  be  rea- 
lized, the  moment  of  its  formation  would  be  the 
laft  of  all  independence,  all  fecurity  in  Europe,  all 
peace  but  -peace  eternal !  Happily  for  the  general 
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Welfare,  the  idea  of  this  unnatural  alliance  could 
only  be  conceived  in  a  very  uncommon  mind; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  future  policy  of  the 
prelent  fovereign  of  Ruflia,  it  is  to  be  hoped  all 
danger  of  the  renewal  of  that  coloflal  projeft 
has  for  ever  ceafed  to  be  an  objeft  of  political 
fpeculation* 

The  Author  fpeaks  in  vague  and  obfcure  terms 
of  the  relations  between  France  and  Turkey ;  the 
ambiguity  of  his  expreffions  befpeaks  the  unde- 
cided plans  of  his  government  with  refpedt  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Porte.  He  is  uncertain  whether 
the  Ottoman  Porte  is  to  receive  new  life  from  the 
patronage  of  the  French  republic,  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  deftroyed  for  ever  ;  he  prepares  us  for 
cither  of  thefe  two  events.  We  will  examine 
no  farther  into  them  at  prefent.  The  important 
changes  which  Europe  may  expedl  on  that  fide, 
and  which  may  perhaps  once  more  fhake  it  to  its 
foundations,  belong  entirely  to  futurity;  the 
prefent  moment  is  fo  overloaded  with  prefent 
misfortunes  and  preffing  dangers,  that  it  would 
be  unwife  to  anticipate  thofe  Jio  come  :  let  the 
men  who  will  fooner  or  later  be  called  upon  to 
deprecate  or  to  bear  thofe  new  ftorms,  employ 
their  fkill  and  efforts  with  zeal  and  fidelity  when 
the  hour  ihall  arrive. 

i?  I  (hall 


I  fhall  equally  avoid  a  minute  analyfis  of  the 
relations,  between  France  and  Auftria. 
The  treaty  of  Luneville  has  difplayed  to  the 
World  the  final  refult  of  the  war  between  them. 
I  have  already  made  fome  obfervations  in  the  pre- 
cfeding  chapters,  on  the  future  policy  of  Auftria, 
as  it  ftands  connected  with  the  federal  conftitu- 
tion  of  Europe ;  every  thing  beyond  that  is  out 
of  my  fphere. 

But  the  political  and  commercial  fyftem  of 
England,  and  its  relations  with  the  other  powers, 
are  neceflarily  connected  with  the  main  obje6t  of 
the  prefent  investigation.  To  any  perfon  who 
has  in  the  leaft  ftudied  the  character  of  the  book 
I  am  now  anfwering ;  to  any  one,  even  fuperfi- 
cially,  acquainted  with  the  principles  and  views 
of  the  Author*  it  muft  have  been  obvious,  that 
as  his  firft  objeft  was  to  draw  a  flattering  pidlure 
of  the  new  political  fyftem  of  France,  his  next 
was  to  portray  that  of  England  in  the  moft 
odious  colours.  On  more  than  one  occalion, 
indeed,  he  even  gives  reafon  to  fufpeft  that  this 
laft  was  the  chief  part  of  his  defign.  Thus  we 
find  all  his  pretended  general  reafonings  and 
fpeculations  on  the  interefts  of  Europe  applying 
at  laft  exclufively  to  England.  Even  his  vindi- 
cation of  the  French  government,  and  his  enco- 
miums on  their  principles  and  condu ft,  are  in  the 
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fliape  of  inveflive  and  reproich  againft  the  ml- 
niflry  of  their  rivals.  And  his  brilliant  pro- 
mifes  of  all  the  bleffings  to  be  difFufed  by  France 
over  Europe,  are  confounded  with  his  com- 
plaints of  the  infufferable  tyranny  exercifed  by 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  examination  of  the  Etat  de  la  France^ 
it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  enter  as  fully  as  pot- 
fible  into  the  relations  between  England  and  the 
reft  of  Europe.  This  inveftigation  is  of  itfelf 
one  of  the  mofl  important  in  the  fphere  of  fpe- 
culative  politics.  The  Author  does  not  merely 
fpeak  his  own  opinion,  even  in  his  fevereft  accu- 
fntions ;  he  is  the  echo  of  the  times.  He  repre- 
fents  the  prevailing  fentiments  and  opinions,  the 
uniform,  bias  of  a  great  multitude  of  politicians 
in  all  countries;  and  though  he  may  perhaps 
have  made  fome  peculiar  additions  to  the  fa- 
vourite topic  of  the  day ;  though  he  may  have 
treated  the  fubjedl  with  more  than  common  in- 
genuity and  more  than  common  bitternefs ;  yet 
he  has  on  the  whole  been  faithful  to  the  views, 
the  argumentation,  and  the  fource  whence  almoft 
all  political  wifdom  and  eloquence  has,  of  late 
years,  been  derived  whenever  England  was  the 
fubjcdl  of  difcuflion. 

I  have  already  confidered,   at  fome  length, 
what   England  has  hitherto  been  in  a  political 
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fenfe ;  and  what  (he  muft  neceflarily  continue  to 
be,  on  account  of  her  fituation  with  regard  to 
Europe  in  general,  and  her  relations  to  France 
in  particular.  But  we  now  come  to  another 
altogether  different  point  of  view,  the  favourite 
topic  of  many,  whofe  honeft  belief,  or  paffion, 
or  intereft,  are  perpetually  filling  the  world 
with  alarm  and  dread  of  the  afcendancy  of 
England.  This,  incontradiftin&ionto  the  other, 
may  be  called  the  dome/lie  policy  of  Great 
Britain ;  which  I  am  now  going  to  examine,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  its  effects,  when  im- 
partially conlidered,  are  different  from  thofe  of 
her  general  politics.  If  the  prevailing  opinion 
on  this  fubjeft  be  confonant  with  truth,  the  in- 
duftry  of  Great  Britain  is  for  ever  at  variance 
with  the  induftry  of  all  Europe:  England  is 
only  enriched  by  impoverifhing  other  nations ; 
and  her  amazing  power  is  merely  the  confe- 
quence  of  the  utter  helpleffnefs,  or,  as  others 
term  it,  the  abfolute  ilavery  in  which  (he 
keeps  them  all.  If  this  opinion  is  well  founded, 
the  Britifh  empire  muft  be  feen  in  a  very  pe- 
culiar light.  It  would  then  neceffarily  be,  even 
in  peace,  a  perpetual  enemy  to  the  inde- 
pendence and  happinefs  of  all  countries ;  and 
in  war,  nothing  fhort  of  the  tyrant  and  terror  of 
Europe.  Then,  indeed,  whatever  might  other- 
wife  be  truly  faid  of  its  political  utility  would 
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lofe  all  weight.  For  though  the  peculiar  re- 
fources  of  England  might  be  a  fafeguard  againft 
the  deftru&ive  attempts  of  other  powers,  fuch 
cafual  benefit  would  be  too  dearly  purchafed  by 
a  perpetuity  of  intolerable  evil.  Thefe  accufa- 
tions  muft  therefore  be  completely  invefligatcd 
before  we  can  pronounce  definitively  upon  the 
relations  of  England  to  the  reft  of  Europe. 
Till  the  falfehood  of  thefe  charges  be  demon- 
ft rated,  we  cannot  with  confidence  aflert,  that 
England  has  a  juft  title  to  that  place  in  the 
political  fyftem,  which  in  many  important  re- 
fpe£ts  can  never  be  denied  to  her. 


CHAP.     IV. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  principal  Qaufes  of  Complaint 
againft  the  commercial  Tyranny  of  the  Englijh. 

1  HE  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  has 
fpecified  the  following  charges  of  accufation 
againft  England,  which  comprehend,  if  I  mif- 
take  not,  all  that  has  been,  or  can  hereafter  be 
ftid,  againft  the  maritime  and  commercial  fupe- 
riority  of  Great  Britain. 


ift. 


i  ft.  "  The  celebrated  Navigation  Aft  laid 
the  firft  foundation  of  the  oppreflive  prepon- 
derance of  the  navy  and  commerce  of  the  Eng- 
lifh.  This  unjuft  and  hoftile  regulation  in- 
duced a  ftate  of  perpetual  warfare  between  the 
induftry  of  the  Britifti  and  that  of  every  other 
nation." 

sdly.  (  '  England  has  contended  for  colonies, 
factories,  commercial  eftablifhments,  or  exclu- 
five  privileges  in  every  part  of  the  world  ;  and 
has  actually  acquired,  to  the  prejudice  of  all 
other  nations,  the  unbounded  and  exclufive 
enjoyment  of  every  branch  of  induffry,  every 
fource  of  riches,  and  every  valuable  poffeffion, 
whether  territorial  or  commercial,  in  the  inha- 
bited or  uninhabited  regions  of  the  globe." 


tc  By  this  activity,  and  the  immenfe 
monopoly  of  the  fale  of  her  produflions,  fhe 
has  fupprefled  or  fettered  the  induOry  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe  ;  fhe  has  retarded  their  pro- 
grefs,  impofed  the  moft  oppreflive  of  all  tributes 
upon  them,  tyrannically  deprived  them  of  a 
moft  valuable  right  —  the  free  exercife  of  their 
powers  ;  and  at  length  eftablifhed  a  political  ty- 
ranny, as  the  natural  confequence  of  her  mercan- 
tile and  pecuniary  fway." 

4thly. 
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4thly.  "  She  has  framed  a  new  code  of  marl* 
time  laws,  peculiar  to  herfelf,  and  rejected  by 
every  other  nation  ;  has  introduced  the  ufe  of  it 
by  main  force,  on  all  feas ;  and  thus  in  all  her 
wars  has  pcrfecuted,  impeded,  or  totally  annihi- 
lated the  commerce  of  every  power  that  refufed 
to  engage  in  it  on  her  fide." 

In  the  prefent  chapter,  I  have  only  to  do  with 
the  three  firft  of  thefe  charges ;  the  fourth  will 
find  its  proper  place  in  the  next  Part  of  this  work, 
in  which  the  relations  of  neutral  powers  will  be 
difcufled. 


I.  The  Aft  of  Navigation. 

The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  has  ad- 
vanced fuch  obfervations  on  this  Acl,  as  clearly 
fhow  how  neceflary  it  is  to  explain  its  contents 
and  meaning  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  rea- 
fon  upon  its  character  and  confequences.  For, 
if  this  ftatute,  fo  celebrated  in  the  hiitory  of 
political  economy,  were  as  well  known  on  the 
continent  as  from  its  nature  it  ought  to  be, 
furely  no  writer  would  have  ventured  to  call  it 
41  a  permanent  confpiracy  again  ft  the  induflry  of 
all  nations." 

u  4  The 


The  principal  provifions  of  this  afl  are  as  fol- 
low :*—  ift.  No  fhip,  except  it  be  Britifh  property, 
commanded  by  a  Britifh  captain,  and  having 
at  leaft  three  fourths  of  its  crew  Britilh,  is  per- 
mitted to  trade  with  the  Britifh  colonies  or  fet- 
tlements,  or  on  the  coaft  of  Great  Britain.— - 
2dly.  No  foreign  vefTel  is  allowed  to  bring  any 
other  goods  to  England,  but  fuch  as  are  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country  to  which  the  owner,  the 
captain,  and  at  leaft  three  fourths  of  the  crew  of 
fuch  fhip  ftiall  belong. — 5dly.  The  importation 
of  certain  articles  of  foreign  merchandife  is 
prohibited  either  in  Britifh  or  foreign  fhips.-*— 
4thly.  No  fea-fifh,  unlefs  caught  by  Britifh 
fifhermen,  and  freighted  on  board  Britifh  vef- 
fels,  are  allowed  to  be  imported  into  England, 
This  act  was  made  in  the  year  1651,  in  Crom- 
well's Protectorate,  and  confirmed  by  Charles  II. 
in  1660.  In  order  to  conceal  nothing  relating 
to  the  point  in  queftion,  we  muft  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  enemies  of  this  act  to  a  circum- 
ftance  they  take  no  notice  of.  The  Act  of  Navi- 
gation does  not  comprehend  all  the  prohibitive 
laws  of  the  Britifh  commercial  code.  A  num- 
ber of  later  ftatuteshave,  on  the  one  hand,  indi- 
rectly reftricted  the  importation  of  many  ar- 
ticles by  heavy  impofitions  ;  and  on  the  other, 
have  laid  fuch  duties  on  certain  articles  of  ex- 
portation as  to  increafe  the  difficulty  of  a  re- 
turn 


turn  freight  to  the  foreign  merchant,  and  thus 
immediately  impede  his  operations. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  if  we  confider  thcfelaws  with 
refpedl  to  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  enact  them, 
we  furely  fhall  not  meet  with  the  fmalleft  doubt 
on  that  head  ;  there  can  be  no  rational  objecYioa 
to  it  whatever.  Every  government  has  an  indif- 
putable  right  to  promote  the  internal  induftry  of 
its  people  in  what  appears  to  it  the  fafeft  and 
moft  effectual  way ;  provided  it  does  not  abfo- 
lutely  violate  the  privileges  of  other  countries. 
No  nation  has  a  right  to  exact  from  another 
the  unreflricled  admiffion,  or  any  admiflion  at  all, 
of  her  produce,  fhips,  and  merchants.  Thefc 
undeniable  principles  have  been  the  foundation 
of  all  commercial  regulations  to  the  prefent  day. 
All  nations,  without  exception,  have  endeavour-* 
cd  to  encourage  or  fecure  the  chief  branches 
of  their  induflry  by  prohibitions,  duties,  im- 
pofitions,  and  reftriclions  of  every  kind  ;  and 
although  the  moft  eminent  writers  on  political 
economy  and  government  have  held  different 
opinions  as  to  the  wifdora  and  efficacy  of  thefe 
reftrictions,  yet  they  have  in  no  inftance  treated 
them  as  violations  of  the  law  of  nations,  as 
public  offences,  ufurpations,  and  crimes.  Nay, 
more  ;  the  lyflem  that  occafioned  the  prohi- 
bitive law,  was  not  only  adopted  by  every  go* 
yernment  in  Europe,  but  was  acted  on,  refined, 


and  carried  to  the  utmofi  extent  ihat  their  re- 
fpeelive  fituations,  abilities,  or  neceffities  would 
allow.  That  they  had  not  all  of  them  their 
navigation  afts ,  was  no  proof  of  magnanimity, 
or  tender  and  confcientious  regard  for  the  inte- 
reft  and  welfare  of  their  neighbours:  it  was 
owing  to  circumfiances,  which  rendered  the 
thing  impracticable  for  them ;  and  perhaps  to 
carelefTnefs,  weaknefs,  and  (in  this  inflance 
fortunate)  inconfiflency.  Look  at  the  various 
prohibitive  laws,  by  which  foreign  commerce  is 
reftricled  in  other  countries.  It  is  impoffible  not 
to  allow,  that  many  of  them  are  as  oppreffive 
in  their  effects  as  the  Englifh  Navigation  Act ; 
and  they  are  almofl  all  as  harlh  and  felfifh,  and 
intolerant  and  unfriendly  in  their  principles. 

The  indifputable  right  of  every  nation  to  pro- 
mote its  domeflic  induftry,  by  every  method 
which  does  not  actually  injure  ethers,  is,  if 
poffible,  ftill  further  firengthened  and  confirm- 
ed, when  the  aids  applied  to  its  indvjlry  are  at 
the  fame  time  ufeful,  or  perhaps  abiolutely  ne- 
cefiary  to  its  fecurity.  A  country  vvhofe  very 
cxiftence  requires  the  maintenance  of  a  nume- 
rous army,  is  fully  authorized  to  prevent  it3 
citizens,  by  fcvere  laws,  from  entering  into 
foreign  fervice.  A  country  that  does  not  pro- 
duce fufficient  grain  to  fecure  its  inhabitants 
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from  the  dangers  of  famine,  has  an  undeniable 
right  to  forbid  the  exportation  of  all  corn  by  penal 
flatufes.  A  country  whofe  independence  and 
fecurity  refts  entirely  upon  a  powerful  navy, 
poflefles  the  moft  indisputable  right  to  reftridt 
its  commercial  relations  with  other  powers  by 
fuch  regulations  as  may  be  ncceflary  to  enfurc 
that  firft  object  of  all  government  and  legifla- 
tion.  This  laft  was  the  cafe  of  England :  her 
fecurity  depends  upon  her  navy :  a  powerful 
navy  cannot  be  formed  without  an  extenfivc 
navigation  ;  to  create  an  exteniive  navigation 
was  therefore  the  firft  and  neceflary  object  of  the 
Britifli  legiflature.  This  is  fufficient  to  (how 
that  the  Navigation  Act  (a  part  of  the  domeftic 
policy  of  Great  Britain)  cannot,  upon  any  prin- 
ciple of  truth  and  jufticc,  be  termed  <c  a  meafure 
offenfive  to  the  interefls  of  other  nations,"  much 
lefs  "  a  continual  confpiracy  3«gainft  their 
rights/' 

But  is  this  reftricSUve  regulation  altogether 
confident  with  the  principles  of  a  wife,  enlight- 
ened, and  liberal  policy  ?  Were  tl  lere  not  other 
and  lefs  odious  methods  of  encouraging  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Englifh  ?  And  is  ncit  the  Naviga- 
tion Act,  though  perfectly  juftifiiable  in  itfelf, 
though  highly  conducive  to  the  private  interefls 
of  England,  is  it  not  afubject  of  perpetual  urn- 
z  brage 
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brage  to  other  nations?  Thefe  queflions  will 
lead  to  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real 
character  of  the  Britifli  Navigation  Acl. 

It  is,  generally  fpeaking,  true,  that  laws  arc 
prejudicial  when  they  impede  or  refiricl  the  na- 
tural courfe  and  free  cxpanfion  of  human  in- 
duftry;  when  they  forcibly  impel  it  into   new 
channels,  or  direct  it  where  it  would  not  natu- 
rally have  flowed  ;  when  they  urge  its  progrefs 
at  the  expenfe  of  its  freedom.     The  Navigation 
Act  is  a  law  of  this  nature.     It  compels  the  in- 
habitant of  Great  Britain  to  fetch  the  produce 
of  foreign  countries  in  his  own  veflels,  or  to 
remain  entirely,  or  in  a  great  meafure,  deprived 
of  them.     It  obliges  him,  therefore,  to  devote  a 
larger  portion  of  labour  and  capital  to  foreign 
trade  than  he  would  have  done  in  the  natural 
courfe  of  things  if  other  nations  had  participated 
without  reflriclion  in  the  importation.     It  poli- 
tively  forbids  him  to  employ  the  induftry  of  a 
foreigner,  even  when  it  might  fuit  his  intereft 
better  than  his  own.     It  prevents  him  from  pur- 
chafing  certain  articles  abroad  cheaper  than  he 
can  get  them  at  home.     It  prevents  him  from 
making  ufe  of  foreign  (hipping,  even  in  thofe 
cafes  where  the  freight  is  cheaper  than  that  of 
his  countrymen,   and  where  he  would  confe- 
quently   import  the    goods  at  a  lower  price. 

Confiderecl 


Confidered  upon  the  general  principles  of  an 
enlightened  political  economy,  the  Navigation 
Adi  is  no  lefs  condemnable  than  all  other  pro- 
hibitive flatutes. 

But  circumftances    fometimes   render  it  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  depart,  in  particular 
cafes,  from  general  principles  of  ftate  economy, 
when  a  temporary,  or  perhaps  a  permanent  in- 
tereft,  urges  confederations  of  more  importance 
than  any  of  the  common  maxims  of  adminiftra- 
tion.     It  is  to  circumftances  of  this  imperious 
nature  that  the  Englifh  Navigation  A6t  owes  its 
being  *.     In  order  to  form  a  counterpotfe  to  the 
powerful  ftates  of  the  continent,  to  protect  her 
infular  territory,  and  maintain  her  independence, 
England  was  obliged  to  ufe  every  effort  to  raife 
and  fupport   a  powerful  marine.     The  import- 
ance of  the  objedl  juftified  even  coercive  laws : 
The  Navigation  Adi  is  indiredUy  coercive  in  its 
nature  and  operation.     The  Englifh  were  com- 
pelled to  cultivate,  with  their  own  veflels,  their 
own   failors,    and   their    own   capitals,     many 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which  would  other- 
wife  have  remained,  partly  or  entirely,  in  the 
hands  of  ftrangers.     This  was  a  powerful  fti- 
mulus  to  the  commercial  marine  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, which  was  thereby  rendered  a  nurfery  for 

*  Vide  Note  K  K. 
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the  navy,  and  an  important  inftrument  of  the 
greatnefs  and  fecurity  of  the  ftate,  more  rapidly 
and  more  effectually,  than  if  left  to  the  natural 
courfe  of  things. 

But  let  us  not  forget,  that,  according  to  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  political  economy,  the  Navi- 
gation Act,  which  fecured  thefc  important  objects, 
was  far  from  being  advantageous  to  the  induitry 
of  the  nation  ;  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  reiiraint 
upon  it.  It  was  a  facrifice  to  which  England 
willingly  fubmitted,  the  better  toeftabliih  her  fe- 
curity and  independence.  In  affairs  of  commerce, 
the  true  intereft  of  every  nation  requires  an  ex- 
tenfive  competition,  and  the  unreftrained  liberty 
of  buying  and  felling  to  the  greateft  advantage 
afforded  by  its  indutfry  andfituation.  The  Na- 
vigation Act  infringed  this  liberty,  and  deftroyed, 
or  very  much  diminifhed,  that  competition.  So 
far  from  being  directly  beneficial  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  Great  Britain,  this  law  was,  in  fact,  in- 
directly detrimental  to  it. 

No  perfon  acquainted  with  the  real  principles 
of  national  wealth  and  induftry,  can  ever  regard 
the  Navigation  Act  as  the  foundation  of  Eng- 
land's commercial  greatnefs*.  It  has  been  in  fpite 
of  that  a&,  and  not  by  means  of  it,  that  her 
foreign  commerce  has  acquired  fuch  a  wonderful 
extent.  Its  extraordinary  progrefs  and  increafe 

*  Vide  Note  L  L. 
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mufl  be  very  differently  accounted  for :  it  is  not 
the  creature  of  the  Navigation  Acl.  If  fuch  a 
law  had  been  pafled  in  any  other  country,  defti- 
tute  of  the  natural  advantages,  character,  and  re- 
fources  of  England,  it  would  have  been  a  lignal 
for  the  immediate  annihilation  of  commerce  ;  the 
fuppreffion  of  all  induitry  ;  the  deftruction  of 
every  incentive  to  enterpriie  and  activity. 

Now,  fince  the  Navigation  Act  has  produced 
none  of  the  effects  in  England  which  have  bcett 
afcribed  to  it  in  the  declamations  of  angry  jea- 
loufy,  labouring  to  render  odious  the  commercial 
induftry  of  Great  Britain  ;  we  have  only  to  examine 
in  what  manner  and  how  far  it  has  been  detrimen- 
tal to  other  nations.  For  though  it  be  impoflible, 
upon  any  ground,  to  difpute  the  right  of  the 
Britifh  government  to  enati  fuch  a  law  ;  it  might, 
neverthelefs,  in  its  conlequences  be  oppreffive 
to  other  nations.  Without  being  a  pofttive  act 
of  injuflice,  it  might  deferve  the  appellation  of 
an  unfair  and  hoftile  regulation  ;  it  might  be  con- 
ftantly  inimical  to  the  interefts  of  all  Europe. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  commerce  directly 
injured  by  the  Englifh  Navigation  Acl,  viz.  the 
conveyance  from  one  country  to  another  of  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  different  nations. 
This  may  properly  be  termed  the  freight  trade  ; 
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and  this  was  the  great  fource  of  the  aftonifliing 
riches  of  Holland.     Holland  was,  in  faft,  the 
only  nation  immediately  affefted  and  injured  by 
the  Navigation  Aft.     The  Dutch  and  the  very 
few  other  nations  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade, 
were   for  ever  deprived  of  the  Englifli  market. 
The  dired  traffic  between  the  different  flates 
of  Europe,  with  the  productions  of  their  own 
toil,  or  their  own  induftry,  was  not  impeded  by 
it ;  and  whatever  reftriftions  even  this  may  have 
been  fettered  with  by  other  laws  in  England,  and 
by  the  fyftem  of  duties  eflablifhed  there,  they 
were  only  fuch  as  the  fpirit  of  mercantile  policy 
had  produced  in  every  other  country  *.  The  car- 
rying nations  alone  had  reafon  to  complain  of  the 
Navigation  Aft ;  all  others  ought  to  have  been  in- 
different to  it.     But  it  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  even  the  former  fhould  be  ruined  by 
it :  the  aft  only  excluded  them  from  one  coun- 
try ;  and  the  markets  of  the  reft  of  Europe  con- 
folcd  and  indemnified  them  for   the  lofs.     Ex- 
perience has  fhwon,  that  neither  Holland  nor 
Hamburgh^  nor  any  of  the  fiates  engaged  in  the 
lame  trade,  have  been  either  ruined  or  materially 
injured  by  it. 

*  If  it  fecured  to  England  the  exclufive  commerce  of  her 
own  colonies,  it  did  no  more  in  that  refpect  than  the  maritime 
ffotutes  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  in  favour  of  their  re- 
fpeft.ve  colonial  fyftems. 
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If  every  government  in  Europe  (fay  theaccu- 
fers  of  the  Navigation  A61)  had  enadled  fimilar 
laws  againft  all  other  nations,  the  whole  would 
have  fuffered  a  fevere  lofs  in  the  total  annihila- 
tion of  the  freight  trade.  This  obfcrvation  is  ex- 
tremely juft ;  but  the  evil  which  it  points  to, 
could  only  be  conceived  and  dreaded,  upon  one 
fuppoiition,  and  that  a  very  improbable  one.  All 
governments  muft  either  have  entirely  miflaken 
their  obvious  interefts,  or  wantonly  have  facrificed 
them  to  the  mad  delire  of  injuring  their  neigh- 
boufs.  For  every  monopolizing  ftatute  (this  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated)  is  in  the  firft  inftance, 
and  generally  in  the  higheft  degree,  pernicious 
to  the  country  which  has  produced  it.  Such  a 
law  muft  always  be  improper,  muft  be  abfurd 
and  unjuftifiablc,  where  reafons  of  the  higheft 
importance  do  not  urge  the  dangerous  exception ; 
and  where,  beiides,  the  nation  that  adopts  the 
mcafure  is  not  pofleffed  of  fuch  ftrength  and  re- 
fources  in  itfelf  as  are  fufficient  to  fupport  it* 
Thefe  two  conditions  are  united  in  the  cafe  of 
England  only*  :  all  other  ftates  wa n ted  either  itif- 
ficient  reafon  for  introducing  fiich  a  law,  or  the 
means  of  putting  it  in  execution  ;  moft  of  them 
pofleffed  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

The  refult  of  the  foregoing  examination  Is> 
therefore, 

*  Vide  Note  MM. 
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ift,  That  the  Britilh  Navigation  Aclrepreffcd 
induftry  of  other  countries  in  one  refpe& 
only- — that  of  excluding  the  carrying  nations  from 
one  of  their  principal  markets ;  in  every  other, 
the  commerce  and  induftry  of  Europe  remained 
unmolefted  by  it 

adly,  That  this  law  was  no  fource  of  the  comr 
fnercial  greatnefs  and  riches  of  England.  It  ope- 
rated, on  the  contrary,  like  all  monopolizing 
ftatutes,  prejudicially  to  the  induftry  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  extraordinary  profperity  at  which 
its  commerce  has  arrived,  muft  be  referred  to 
other  caufes. 

3dly,  The  Navigation  A&  was  a  wife  regula- 
tion as  far  as  it  encouraged,  though  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  ordinary  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, a  branch  of  national  induftry,  which  con- 
tributed to  the  fecurity  and  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  A  good  policy  made  it  contribute 
indire&ly  to  every  fource  of  the  welfare  and 
profperity  of  the  ftate. 

4thly,  That  fuppofing  the  Navigation  A61  to 
have  been  unwife,  it  can  never  have  deferved  the 
title  of  unjuft.  For  it  is  neither  more  nor  lefs 
than  a  regulation  of  domeftic  policy,  for  which 
a  nation  is  not  anfwerable  to  other  powers.  But 
2  lincc 
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fince  the  wifdom  of  the  a&  cannot^  under  the 
circumftances  of  England's  fituation,  be  called 
in  queftion,  erery  fhadow  of  an  argument  againft 
its  juflice,  is,  of  courfe,  done  away. 

5thly,  In  as  much  as  the  Britifli  legiflature 
went  even  beyond  the  Navigation  A&,  in  prohi- 
bitive commercial  ftatutes,  the  impolition  of 
heavy  duties  on  foreign  produce,  and  other 
fchemes  of  mercantile  policy ;  and  as  far  as  it 
fettered  the  induftry  of  its  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, without  being  fufficiently  juftified  by  more 
important  motives,  it  proceeded  upon  blame- 
worthy  principles.  But  what  government  in  Eu- 
rope can  reproach  the  Britifh  nation  on  that  ac- 
count ?  The  fame  mercantile  policy  has  prevailed 
in  every  country,  without  exception,  even  to  the 
prefent  day.  But,  lince  the  principles  of  politi- 
cal economy  have  no  where  been  fo  thoroughly 
developed;  and  fo  extenfively  praftifed  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  prefumption  is  in  favour  of  that  coun- 
try, that  it  has,  more  than  any  other*,  abandoned 
the  confined  maxims  of  narrow-minded  trade  ;  a 
prefumption  which  has  been  confirmed  by  more 
than  one  example,  efpecially  in  the  laft  twenty 
years. 

England's  commercial  ftatutes  do  therefore 
furnifh  no  caufe  of  complaint  againft  the  maritime 

*  I  fay  more  than  any  other ;  for  it  muft  be  confefied  that 
eren  England  has  not  rifen  altogether  fuperior  to  them. 

x  2  tyranny 
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tyranny  of  that  nation :  If  thofe  complaints  have 
any  foundation,  it  mud  be  fought  for  elfewhcre. 

II.    Of  the  Monopoly  of  trans  European  Dominion. 

When  the  expanfion  of  the  human  faculties, 
and  the  civil  and  focial  improvement  of  mankind, 
ihall  have  attained  the  point  towards  which  Eu- 
rope has  been  gradually  tending  during  the  three 
laft  centuries  ;  all  civilized  nations  muft  be  im- 
pelled by  the  delire  of  eftablifliing  a  permanent 
lyftem  of  connexion  with  the  remoteft  parts  of 
the  world.  The  love  of  luxury,  and  the  thirft 
of  knowledge,  new  wants,  and  new  powers  of 
induftry,  the  dictates  of  reafon,  and  the  allure- 
ments of  paffion,  combine  to  give  an  irreliftiblc 
force  to  this  propenfity.  What  was  originally 
only  a  fpiritof  adventure,  is  gradually  converted 
into  fyftematic  a&ivity  ;  what  was  at  firft  fuper- 
fluity,  becomes  habitual,  regular,  and  neccflary. 
The  produ&ions  of  the  moft  diftant  regions  be- 
come articles  of  daily  neceffity ;  the  fea,  as  well 
as  the  land,  is  covered  by  the  human  fpecics; 
and  navigation,  commerce,  and  colonization,  are 
ranked  with  the  more  fimplc  occupations  of  agri- 
culture and  domeftic  manufacture. 

This  unlimited  progrefs  of  induftry,  this  un- 
bounded multiplication  of  its  materials,  its  in- 
ilrumcnts,  and  its  obje&s,  is  the  deftination  of 

humanity. 
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humanity.  Civilization  is  not  to  be  the  exclu- 
live  privilege  of  this  or  that  favoured  people ;  it 
will  fpread  over  the  whole  habitable  globe  in  the 
courfe  of  time.  If  we  conlider  them  with  refer- 
ence to  this  ineftimable  objeft — -the  fettlements 
of  Europeans  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  are 
fortunate  and  glorious  events,  notwithftanding 
all  the  evils  that  accompanied  them  ;  and  if  we 
lofe  fight  of  thefe  confequences,  all  is  enigma, 
doubt,  and  darknefs.  Why  was  every  ftep  of  the 
civilized,  among  favage  nations,  to  be  marked 
by  the  moft  atrocious  cruelties  ?  Why  were  mil- 
lions to  be  deftroyed,  that  a  happier  face  might 
be  efiabliflied  upon  their  graves  ?  Why  were 
deftrudtive  wars,  and  robbery,  and  oppreffion, 
and  intolerable  flavery,  made  the  groundwork 
and  neceflary  condition  of  the  nobleft  work  of 
man  ?  Human  reafon  is  loft  in  thefe  inexpli- 
cable contradictions ;  between  the  grandeur  and 
fublimity  of  the  end,  and  the  bafenefs  and  hor- 
riblenefs  of  the  means. 

Force  and  injuftice  were,  however,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  groundwork  of  all  European 
colonies  and  dominions  in  the  reft  of  the  world. 
Portuguefe,  Spaniards,  Dutch,  Englifh,  and 
French,  are,  in  this  relpelt,  all  alike  condemn- 
able :  no  nation  can  reproach  another.  Nay, 
x  3  more, 
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more,  no  European  has  a  right  to  reproach  the 
commercial  ftates,  with  the  oppreffion  of  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants  of  their  foreign  pofleffions.  For 
every  one  participates  in  the  manifold  advantages 
thence  derived  to  all  Europe,  which  affedl  every 
branch  of  induftry,  and  fpread  through  every  rank 
of  fociety.  No  one  will  renounce  his  fhare  of  thofe 
advantages ;  and  we  are  therefore  all  of  us 
equally  refponfible  for  the  evils  attendant  upon 
their  cultivation,  and,  in  a  certain  degree,  for 
the  crimes  which  accompanied  the  original  fettle- 
raents. 

Thefe  no  longer  cxift  but  in  the  page  of  hif- 
tory  ;  the  rapacious  fpirit  of  the  firft  conquerors 
has  every  where  yielded  tomore  mild  and  humane 
difpofitions.  There  is  but  one  opinion  among 
civilized  nations  concerning  the  neceflity  of  con- 
tinuing the  prefent  fyftem,  notwithftanding  all 
the  lamentations  of  philanthropy.  We  can  there- 
fore only  hope  that  the  wifdom  of  an  enlightened 
age  may  gradually  introduce  among  the  nume- 
rous flaves  of  our  true  and  imaginary  wants,  of 
our  infafiable  defires  and  refllefs  adlivity,  that 
happy  ftate  of  being,  which  is  alone  confident 
with  the  intereft  of  all,  and  calculated  to  fecure 
the  reign  of  peace  and  juftice  upon  earth. 
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If,  then,  the  powers  of  Europe  do  continue  to 
hold  trans-European  dominions,  with  which  they 
cannot  maintain  a  due  communication  but  by 
means  of  an  extenlive  commercial  fyftem ;  all 
that  we  have  now  to  coniider  is,  how  that  domi- 
nion and  commercial  iyflem  may  beft  be  modified 
according  to  the  general  interefts  of  Europe. 

In  the  anfwer  to  this  queftion,  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted,  that  an  equal  participation  by 
all  maritime  dates  in  the  advantages  of  commerce 
and  colonization,  would  be  the  moft  beneficial 
confutation.  For  it  is  conceived  that  a  mono- 
poly of  colonial  produce,  highly  injurious  and 
oppreflive  to  the  reft,  muft  accrue  from  the  too 
great  afcendant,  and  ftill  more  from  the  fole  fway 
of  any  one  nation  in  fuch  an  extenfive  fphere  of 
induflry  and  dominion. 

I  will,  in  the  firfl  place,  admit  the  juflice  of 
this  opinion,  and  proceed  upon  that  fuppofition 
(not  forgetting  the  complaints  againft  England) 
to  examine  the  diflribution  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indian  pofleffions  of  Europeans,  before  the  French 
revolution,  and  at  the  prefent  time. 

The  Englifh  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  largeft 

and  richeft  part  of  the  Eaft  Indies.     They  had 

there  founded  the  greateft  empire  known  to  thofe 
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fertile  regions  fince  the  reign  of  the  Moguls. 
Tbetr  agents  £olle<fted  the  richeft  productions  of 
the  land,  and  their  veffels  tranfported  them  to 
Europe.  They  had  opened,  befides,  an  exten- 
live  trade  with  the  eaftern  coafts  of  Alia,  and 
particularly  with  Ghina ;  and  the  tranfportation 
of  fome  articles  from  thence,  which  (as  tea,  for 
example)  had  become  of  the  firft  neceffity  in 
Europe,  now  formed  one  of  the  moft  important 
branches  of  their  induftry*  Notwithflanding  all 
this,  the  Englifh  were  neither  the  exclufive  do- 
minators  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  nor  the  only  traders 
in  the  Indian  ocean.  The  French,  the  Dutch, 
the  Portuguese,  the  Danes,  had  a  confiderable 
fliare  of  both.  The  veflels  of  thefe  nations  vi- 
fited  every  coaft,  ifland,  harbour,  and  fettlement, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Japan.  They 
poflefled  fa&ories,  towns,  and  provinces,  that 
rivalled  thole  of  the  Englifh.  Till  the  end  of  the 
war  of  1756,  it  even  remained  doubtful  whether 
Hindoftan  was  to  acknowledge  the  fovereignty  of 
the  French  or  Britiih.  The  empire  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  Indian  ocean,  was  no  lefs  important  in  its 
kind  than  that  of  the  Englifh  on  the  continent ; 
the  exclufive  poffeffion  of  the  fpice  iflands  was 
an  incxhauftible  fource  of  riches.  England  and 
Holland  divided  the  trade  with  China ;  that  of 
Japan  belonged  to  the  Dutch  alone.  England 
was  undoubtedly  the  preponderating  ftate  in  the 
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Eaft  Indies  at  the  commencement  of  the  French 
revolution  ;  but  fhe  was  far  from  enjoying  the 
fole  dominion  or  the  exclusive  commerce  of  that 
part  of  the  world. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  the  divifion  was  ftill  more 
equal ;  and  if  there  was  any  preponderance,  it 
was  evidently  on  the  fide  of  France.  St.  Do- 
mingo alone  outweighed  all  the  reft  of  the  An- 
tilles ;  and  befides  that  invaluable  ifland,  the 
French  poffefled  the  richeft  and  moft  important 
of  the  fmaller  ones.  In  extent  of  poffeffions, 
Spain  was  not  inferior  to  Great  Britain  in  the  Bay 
of  Mexico  ;  for  Cuba  alone  was  three  times  as 
valuable  as  the  Engliih  iflands :  but  the  weak- 
xicfs  and  blindnefs  of  her  government  rendered 
her  lefs  powerful.  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden  too,  had  valuable  fettlements  in  the  An- 
tilles :  and  who  would  think  of  afierting  that  the 
poffeffors  of  Jamaica  were  the  fole  rulers  in  thi* 
immenfe  archipelago,  or  monopolized  the  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  Weft  Indies  ? 

Was  it  otherwife  on  the  continent  of  America  ? 
No:  England,  fince  the  peace  of  1783,  bad 
been  confined  to  the  moft  northern  part  of  that 
continent,  to  an  uncultivated,  and,  compara- 
tively, poor  and  barren  territory.  The  immenfe 
regions  of  South  America,  with  their  various  trea- 
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furcs  on  the  furfacc  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
belonged  to  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  North  Ame- 
rica, all  that  did  not  belong  to  the  United  States  on 
this  fide  of  the  riverSt.  Lawrence,  was  the  property 
of  France  or  Spain.  With  regard  to  extent  of 
territory,  and  political  weight  and  power,  Eng- 
land was  now  hardly  a  flate  of  the  third  order  in 
America. 

It  therefore  clearly  appears, 

i  ft,  That  before  the  revolution,  England  wat 
not  the  fole  poflefTor  of  European  dominion  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe. 

adly,  That  France,  England,  Holland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  enjoyed  each 
of  them  fome  part  of  the  European  eftablifh- 
ments  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;  and  that  the 
fhare  poflefled  by  England  was  far  from  being  the 
greateft,  or  even  the  moft  important  with  refpect 
to  its  intrinfic  value. 

3dly,  That  the  trade  and  produce,  as  well  as  the 
government  of  thofe  poffeffions,  were  divided 
among  all  the  maritime  powers  ;  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Holland,  however,  having  a  decided 
fuperiority  over  the  reft. 

4thly,  That  if  England,  even  before  the  revolu- 
tion, pofleffed  an  afcendant  over  her  rivals  in 
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the  trade  to  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  (which  w  ith 
refpeft  to  France  is  by  no  means  certain),  the 
caufes  of  that  afcendant  are  not  to  be  found  in 
an  exclufive  or  even  exceffive  dominion  on 
her  part,  but  muft  be  derived  from  other 
fources  *. 

Before  we  inquire  into  thefe,  we  muft  examine 
the  changes  which  have  happened  in  thofe  rela- 
tions fince  the  French  revolution. 

On  the  continent  of  America,  no  alteration  has 
taken  place.  Excepting  the  fmall  diflridof  Suri- 
nam, England  has  made  no  conquefts;  and 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  have  loft  none  of 
their  former  pofleflions. 

In  the  Weft  Indies,  England  has  taken  Mar- 
tinique and  fome  fmaller  iflands  from  the 
French ;  Trinidad  from  the  Spaniards ;  and 
from  the  Dutch  the  whole  of  their  pofleflions* 
On  the  other  hand,  France  has  obtained  the 
whole  of  St.  Domingo,  of  which  fhe  before 
only  poflefled  the  fmaller,  though  the  richeft 
and  beft  cultivated  part.  It  is  eafy  to  forefee, 
that  at  the  enfuing  peace,  if  France  will  confent 
on  her  part  to  make  fome  facrifices,  England 
will  have  no  great  difficulty  to  give  back  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  thefc  conquefts  by 

*  Vide  Note  NN. 
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way  of  compenfation  *.  But  even  as  the  Cafe 
now  ftands,  the  acquifitions  of  France,  territory 
for  territory,  and  dominion  for  dominion,  are 
at  leaft  equal  in  importance  to  thofe  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  indeed,  the  territorial  em- 
pire of  the  finglifh  has  been  aggrandized  in  a 
great  and  important  degree.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  moft  valuable  poifefiions  of  the  Dutch, 
Ceylon,  and  the  fpice  iflands,  have  fallen  under 
their  dominion  -f;  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
concluded  a  war,  which  has  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  the  only  Mogul  prince  yet  pofleffing  a  re- 
gular power  in  the  peninfula  of  Hindoftan* 

The  firft  of  thefe  events  has  made  England 
the  folc  miflrcfs  of  the  caftern  feas :  the  laft  has 
cftablifhed  her  in  the  entire  fovereignty  of  the 
continent  of  India. 

It  is  impoffible  to  forefee,  at  prefent,  whether 
thefe  things  will  continue  thus,  or  whether  they 
are  to  fuifer  many  important  changes  (partial- 

*  Vide  Note  O  O. 

t  This  is  precifely  what  has  happened.  The  reftoration  of 
thefe  conquefts  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  complaint  and  outcry  to 
a  few  anti-pacific  declaimers  in  this  country ;  but  we  here  find 
an  enlightened,  and  furely  an  impartial  politician,  predicting 
it  as  a  matter  of  the  greateft  probability,  without  imputing 
either  folly  or  weaknefs  to  the  Britilh  miniftry.— TRANS. 
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lady  with  refpecl  to  the  Dutch  pofleflions)  at 
the  future  peace  between  France  and  England* 
But  however  that  may  be,  and  whatever  the 
changes  that  may  then  be  made,  the  only  quef- 
tion  now  before  us  is  this :  How  far  is  the  ge- 
neral intereft  of  Europe  connected  with  the 
diviiion  of  power  and  territory,  with  the  af- 
cendancy  of  this  or  that  nation,  in  trans-Euro* 
pean  poffeffions  ? 

If  thefe  po/Teflions  were,  or  ever  could  be, 
an  immediate  fource  of  riches  aod  power  to  the 
countries  they  belong  to,  their  relations  would 
be  a  fubjc&  of  no  fmall  importance  to  the  fyf- 
tem  of  Europe.  For,  being  then  the  inftru- 
merits  of  confidcrable  political  influence,  they 
might,  according  as  they  (hould  be  concentrated 
or  divided,  immediately  and  eflentially  affecfl 
the  general  relations,  and  confirm,  alter,  or 
fubvert  the  federal  conftitution.  We  fliould 
then  have  to  conlider  them  as  provinces  in  the 
flridlcft  fenfe  of  the  word,  as  real  territorial 
aggrandizement  of  the  mother-country ;  and  the 
balance  of  Europe  would  be  affe&ed  by  the 
conqueft  of  the  Myfore  or  St.  Domingo,  as  it 
pow  is  by  that  of  Holland  or  Italy. 

Such,  however,  is  not  the  nature  of  thofe 
poffeffions.  They  never  were  an  immediate 
fource  of  revenue  to  any  nation,  and  confe* 
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quently  never  an  immediate  fource  of  greatnefs 
and  power  *.  The  expenfes  of  their  adminiftra- 
tion  and  defence,  either  confume,  or  (which  is 
more  common)  exceed  what  they  produce. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  all  Eaft  and  Weft 
India  companies  that  have  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  territorial  dominion,  have  fpeedily 
met,  or  with  difficulty  averted  their  ruin.  The 
fruitful  and  extenfive  territory  which  now  forms 
the  United  States  of  America,  never  pro- 
duced fo  much  to  the  Britifh  government  as  a 
finale  fquare  mile  in  Great  Britain.  A  hafty 
glance  at  the  Eaft  India  budget,  laid  before 
parliament  every  year  by  the  Britifh  miniftry,  is 
fufficient  to  fhow,  upon  the  beft  authority,  the 
true  value  of  India,  confidercd  as  a  territorial 
poffeffion.  Thefe  fo  much  envied  conquerors, 
the  heirs  and  fucceflbrs  of  the  Moguls,  the 
rulers  of  thirty  millions  of  men,  and  fovereigns 
of  the  richeft  countries  on  the  globe,  three  times 
as  extenfive  as  their  own  country,  are  obliged 
to  heap  debt  upon  debt  to  comply  with  their 
expenfes;  their  yearly  furplus  is  a  deficiency  ; 
and  their  empire  would  be  a  dead  weight  upon 
Great  Britain,  if  it  did  not  nourifh  the  vital 
principle  of  her  greatncfs— her  extenfive  com- 
merce. This  is  not  a  place  to  enter  into  a  dif- 
cuffion  of  the  caufcs  of  this  remarkable  pheno- 
menon ;  they  are  not  formed  by  particular  rcla- 
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tions,  but  lie  deep  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itfelf,  and  in  the  neceffary  condition  of  every 
adminiftration  of  lands  remote  from  the  centre 
of  government  ;  they  will,  in  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumftances,  more  or  lefs,  affecT: 
every  trans-European  territorial  dominion. 

Such  dominion  will  not,  therefore,  of  itfelf, 
procure   any  conliderable  influence  in  the  poli- 
tical relations  and  affairs  of  Europe.     As  far  as 
relates  to  the  fovereignty  only,  it  is  a  matter  of 
little  moment,  whether  the  Englifh,  the  French, 
or  the   Dutch,  exclufively,    or   altogether,    or 
none  of  them,    govern  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,  in  Africa,  America,  and  all  the  iflands 
of  the  ocean.     It  only  becomes  important  as  it 
Hands  conne&ed  with  an  advantage  of  another 
nature,  which  is  that  of  commerce.     It  is  com- 
merce alone  that  can  give  fufficient  importance 
to  thefe  pofleflions  to   intereft  Europe.     It  is 
only  by  an   extenfion  of  the  whole,   or  fomc 
particular  branches  of  its  commerce,   which   it 
could  not  have  efFedted  otherwife,  that  any  Eu- 
ropean nation  can   derive  material  power  and 
influence  in  the  general  fyftcm,  from  its  domi- 
nions in  diftant  quarters  of  the  globe.     The 
only  cafe  in  which   any  fiate  can  complain  of 
the  foreign  pofleflions  of  another,    is  when  the 
commerce   derived  from  thofe  pofleflions  only, 
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is  in  fome  way  injurious  or  opprefiive  to  other 
nations.  Coniidered  in  a  liberal  point  of  view, 
all  complaints  againft  trans-European  dominion, 
as  fuch,  are  nothing  more  than  empty  and  un- 
founded declamations,  fuited  only  to  minds  en- 
tirely blinded  by  national  prejudice. 

How  far  the  poifefiion  of  diflant  colonies, 
and  the  exclufive  enjoyment  of  them,  arc  even 
favourable  to  the  commerce  of  a  nation ;  whe- 
ther it  might  not  attain  the  fame  grcatnefs  with- 
out thofe  exclufive  pofieflions,  fuppofing  the 
exigence  in  other  refpefts  of  the  materials  and 
opportunities  neceflary  to  its  rife  and  progrefs  ; 
and  whether  in  the  cafes  where  it  has  flourifhed 
in  conjunction  with  them,  that  profperity  has 
been  created  by,  or  notwtthftanding  them : 
thefe  are  important  queftions  which  I  fliall  leave 
unexamined  at  prefent.  I  lhall  confine  myfelf 
to  the  common  ideas  of  the  influence  of  fo- 
reign pofleflions  upon  the  profperity  and  increafe 
of  foreign  commerce.  I  afk  whether,  even  ac- 
cording to  thefe  received  ideas,  the  prefent 
greatnefs,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  the  fole 
preponderance  of  the  Britifli  commerce,  can, 
with  any  (how  of  reafon,  be  attributed  to  the 
increafe  of  its  prefent  foreign  territory,  derived 
irom  the  events  of  the  prefent  war  ? 
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We  have  already  feen,  that  it  is  only  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  that  the  pofleffions  of  the  Englifh 
have  received  any  material  augmentation. 
Their  conquefls  in  the  Weft  Indies  have  not 
been  fufficiently  important  to  throw  any  percep- 
tible weight  into  the  fcale  of  their  external 
commerce.  If  the  prefent  fuperiority  of  their 
trade  be  founded  upon  the  extent  of  their  pof- 
ieflions,  it  muft  be  explained  by  their  acqui- 
iitions  in  the  Eaft.  The  conqueft  of  Tippoo 
Saib,  and  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fettlements, 
muft  be  made  to  account  for  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part  of  it. 

But  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  that  the  effedts  of 
the  conqueft  of  the  Myfore  can  yet  be  felt ;  and 
whoever  is  the  leaft  acquainted  with  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  Englifh  Eaft  India  Company,  will 
be  far  from  believing  that  conqueft  to  have 
made  any  material  addition  to  its  real  wealth,  or 
to  hove  given  any  new  vigour  to  its  commerce. 
It  was  only  in  one  refpeft  valuable  to  the  pof- 
feffors  of  Bengal ;  it  added  to  the  fecurity  of 
their  pofleffion.  Like  the  reft  of  her  dominions 
in  the  Eaft,  it  was  not  ufeful  to  Great  Britain 
as  an  immediate  fource  of  wealth,  but  as  an 
additional  fecurity  to  that  extenlive  commerce, 
which  is  one  of  the  fprings  of  England's  great- 
nefs.  That  commerce  might  have  exifted  with- 
out the  poffeffion  of  thofe  immenfe  regions  j 


a  pofleffion  only  neceffary,  becaufe  a  falfe  and 
barbarous  policy  has  poifoned  the  relations  be- 
tween India  and  Europe  ;  becaufe  the  founders 
of  all  European  eftabli  foments  there,  of  what- 
ever nation,  have  followed  no  other  maxims 
than  thofe  of  force  and  oppreffion  ;  and  becaufe 
an  unnatural  dominion  can  only  be  maintained 
by  unnatural  means*.  The  conqueil  of  the 
My  fore  is  therefore  of  little  or  no  weight  in 
explanation  of  the  commercial  preponderance 
in  queftton. 

The  acquifitlon  of  Ceylon,  the  Moluccas,  &c. 
is  more  intimately  connected  with  it.  But,  if 
we  confider  that  this  only  increafed  the  Britifh 
commerce  in  one  refpecl,  which,  though  im- 
portant in  itfelf,  is  (compared  with  others) 
only  a  feCondary  branch  of  it,  we  fhall  be  ealily 
convinced  that  it  is  likewife  infufficicnt  to  folve 
the  problem* 

The  prefent  commercial  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifli  is  the  refult  of  two  principles  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  The  one  of  thefe  ex- 
ifted  before  the  revolution;  the  other  owes  its 
being  to  the  effefls  of  the  revolution  on  all  the 
other  commercial  ftates  of  Europe. 
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The  incomparable  adtivity  of  the  Englifh  na- 
tion, the  extent  of  its  capital,  its  wonderful  im- 
provements in  all  kinds  of  machinery,  the  great 
expertnefs  of  its  navigators,  the  labours  of  a 
government  ftudious  of  its  real  interefts,  the 
excellence  of  its  internal  conftitution,  its  politi- 
cal and  individual  character  ;  all  theie  conftitute 
the  firft  and  principal  bails  of  the  afcendant  of 
its  foreign  commerce.  This  firft  and  chief  caufe 
is  entirely  independent  of  all  changes  or  revolu- 
tions in  the  reft  of  the  world.  It  was  already 
amply  difplayed  before  the  commencement  of 
the  prefent  war:  a  concatenation  of  circum- 
fiances  to  be  explained  in  another  place,  pre- 
vented even  the  war  from  impeding  its  progrefs ; 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  extraordinary  pheno- 
mena in  the  hiftory  of  the  commerce  and  civili- 
zation of  nations. 

To  this  firft  conftituent  principle  of  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain,  a  fe- 
cond  has  been  added  in  the  courfe  of  the  war ; 
which,  however,  compared  to  the  former,  can 
only  be  called  a  negative  caufe.  The  nations 
which  formerly  divided  the  commerce  of  the 
world  with  England,  were  reduced  to  impo- 
tence and  inactivity,  by  a  feries  of  moft  de- 
plorable misfortunes.  The  once  fo  profperous 
France  beheld  the  ruin  of  her  capital,  her  ma- 
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tmfa&orics,   her  induftry,    her  commerce,   and 
her  navigation,   amidft    the   convullions  of    a 
ruinous  anarchy.    Defolation  was  fpread  through 
her  colonies ;    St.  Domingo,  the  queen  of  the 
Antilles,  was  converted  into  an  abode  of  mifery, 
a  wildernefs  of  blood  and  ruin  !     Holland  was 
plunged  in  the  devouring  abyfs  of  an  infatiable 
revolution  ;  the  fprings  of  her  trade  were  dried 
up ;  many  of  her  internal  refources  were  anni- 
hilated ;    her  colonies  and  (hipping  were  taken 
from  her.     One  of  thofe  unfortunate  contradic- 
tions, which  nothing  could  have  produced  but 
the  war  of  the  revolution,    compelled  the  mo  ft 
powerful  ally  of  this  nation  to  take  an  a&ive 
part  in  ils   deftru&ion,  to  perfecute  its  trade  in 
every  fea,  and  to  take  pofleffion  of  its  moft  va- 
luable poffeffions  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
Spain,    to  avoid  a  greater  evil,  was  obliged  to 
throw  herfelf  into  the  arms  of  France ;  to  en- 
gage with  her  in  the  war  againft  England,  to 
participate  the  fufpenfion  of  her  commerce,  the 
infecurity  of  her  navigation,   the  exhauftion  of 
her  finances,  and  all  the  misfortunes  by  which 
France  was  for  a  time  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of 
commercial  nations.     The  maritime  flates  of  the 
fecond  order,  and  above  all,  the  United  States  of 
America*,  made  up,  in  fome  refpedls,  for  the 

defection 

*  "The  extenfive  augmentation  of  the  trade  of  America 
during  this  war,  is  too  often  overlooked.    In  latter  years,  her 

advancement 
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defe&ion  of  France,  Holland,  and  Spain  ;  but 
they  could  not  altogether  fupply  their  place  ; 
and  by  far  the  moft  coniiderable  part  of  all  trans- 
European  commerce  was  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Englifh. 

Thus  gradually  arole  what  is  now  called  the 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade.     The  intrmjic, 
peculiar,  pofitive  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh,  which 
exifted  before  the  revolution,  and  had  already 
then  been  the  occafion  of  fome  unjuil  and  mif- 
taken  complaints,  was  the  firft  and  chief  fource 
of  this  monopoly.     Had  it  not  been  for  that  in- 
trinfic  fuperiority  of  England's  induftry,  all  the 
maritime  ftates  in  Europe,  their  commerce,  and 
their  colonies,  might  have  been  ruined,  without 
advancing  her  to  herprefent  commercial  greatnefs : 
but  pofleffing  thofe  peculiar  advantages,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  very  extraordinary  one  of  be- 
ing able  to  preferve  the  fource  and  foundation  of 
them,  even  in  the  midft  of  war,  England  remained 
alone  on  the  field  when  all  her  rivals  had  difap- 
peared.     The  misfortunes  of  other  nations  were 
the  accidental  occafion,  not  the  caufe,  of  a  greater, 

advancement  in  general  commerce  has  even  been  more  re- 
markable than  her  great  improvements  in  many  other 
branches  of  public  wealth.  The  trade  of  America  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  has  been  carried  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  (lie  will  foon  be  a  formidable  rival  of  England 
in  that  career. 

y  3  perhaps 


perhaps  only  more  evident,  difplay  of  ther  prin- 
ciples of  her  power. 

Supposing  that  which  is  arbitrarily  and  abfurdly 
termed  monopoly  and  tyranny,  to  be  a  potitive 
evil  for  other  nations  (and  we  fhall  foon  inquire 
whether  it  really  is  fo),  it  would  neverthelefs  ftill 
be  inequitable,  and  ridiculous  indeed,  to  treat 
this  monopoly  as  a  crime  of  the  Englifh  people ; 
as  injuftice,  treachery,  and  ufurpation  on  the  part 
of  the  Britifh  government.  The  firft  principle 
of  the  Btitifh  commercial  afcendant,  the  true  and 
immediate  caufe  of  it,  will  furely  not  be  a  fubjedt 
of  ferious  reproach  to  the  nation  which  thereby 
acquired  fuch  advantages,  or  to  the  government 
that  cherifhed  and  encouraged  it :  and  England 
can  never  be  made  refponfible  for  the  fecond, 
which  was  only  the  accidental  occafion  of  ex- 
tending, or  at  leaft  of  manifefling  that  long  de- 
termined fuperiority.  England  neither  delired 
nor  effected  the  French  revolution,  nor  the  hor- 
rors of  her  internal  convulfions,  nor  the  ruin  of 
the  French  colonies,  nor  the  fubverfion  of  the 
late  conflitution  of  Holland,  nor  the  alliance  be- 
tween Spain  and  France.  To  what  is  called  the 
monopoly  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  fhe 
only  contributed  that  part  for  which  nobody  can 
reproach  her ;  the  reft  was  accomplifhed  by  cir- 
cumftances  which  England  could  neither  forefee, 
nor  direct,  nor  avert. 

But 
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But  in  order  to  judge  how  far  England's  mono* 
poly  of  colonial  produce  is  really  prejudicial  to 
other  nations,  we  muft  carefully  diftiaguifh  its 
effects  on  the  commercial  ftates,  from  its  confe* 
quences  to  the  confuming  part  of  Europe  only. 

The  nations  actively  engaged  in  the  colonial 
trade  before  the  revolution,  are  neceffarily  fuf- 
ferers  by  the  prefent  ftate  of  things.  One  of  the 
moft  important  branches  of  their  induftry,  is  en- 
tirely cut  off;  and  many  others,  more  or  leis 
connected  with  it,  are  confiderably  ftraitened. 
The  fudden  deftruclion  of  their  colonial  fyflems, 
not  only  affecled  their  foreign  commerce  and  na- 
vigation, but  was  a  fevere  check  upon  their  inter- 
nal manufactures,  and  the  circulation  of  money  ; 
it  diminifhed  all  the  fources  of  private  wealth, 
and  many  of  the  fprings  of  public  power.  To 
them  the  prefent  flate  of  things  is  a  fcrious,  im- 
portant, and,  in  fome  refpefls,  an  irreparable 
misfortune.  To  them  the  former  competition 
was  not  only  advantageous,  but  neceflary,  and 
to  them  it  may  well  be  permitted  to  reprefent  the 
re-eflablifhment  of  that  competition  as  an  ob- 
ject of  the  firft  and  greateft  importance. 

But  very  different  is   the  cafe  with  refpcdt  to 

that  confiderable  part  of  Europe — the  confumers 

only  of  colonial  produce.     All  that  immediately 

interclis   thefe   nations,   is  the  facility   of  pro- 

Y  4  curing 


curing  thofe  productions  at  the  loweft  price. 
In  itfelf,  it  is  indifferent  to  them  whether  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indian  fettlements,  and  their  com- 
merce and  produce,  are  divided  among  many, 
or  confined  to  one  nation.  The  firft  is  only  ad- 
vantageous to  them  when  it  enfures  a  lower  price 
at  the  market ;  and  the  latter  is  only  prejudicial 
when  it  occafions  an  arbitrary  rife  in  the  value  of 
the  produce. 

It  is  rather  generally  believed  in  Europe,  that 
thofe  circumftances  which  in  the  courfe  of  the 
war  have  put  the  Englifh  in  cxclulive  poffefiion 
of  the  colonial  trade,  have  at  the  fame  time  em- 
powered that  nation  to  exercife  an  oppreflive 
monopoly  towards  the  reft  of  Europe  in  the  fale 
of  that  produce.  This  opinion  was  probably 
created  by  the  declamations  of  thofe,  who  were 
infligated  againft  England  by  an  intereft  of  a 
different  nature — the  lofs  of  their  active  part  of 
the  trade.  It  was  foftered  by  political  animofi- 
ties,  by  hoflile  prejudices  and  hoftile  artifices ; 
by  the  evident  and  uniform  bias  of  moft  of  the 
writers  of  thefc  times,  and  by  the  prevailing  tem- 
per of  the  public  mind.  This  opinion,  likewife, 
received  a  tinge  of  probability  from  the  extra- 
ordinary rife  in  the  price  of  colonial  produce, 
which  happened  at  the  very  time  when  that  pre- 
ponderance, or,  as  people  choofe  to  call  it,  that 
defpotilm  of  the  Engliih  was  eftablilhed  ;  and 
it  received  its  final  confirmation  from  the  ap- 
parently 


paren^y  Tnra11ible  conclufions,  that,  as  In  any 
iingle  mail  et  tliv  competition  of  fellers  is  the 
neceffary  caufe  oi  cheapnefs,  and  the  monopoly 
of  a  few,  the  occafion  of  the  reverfe ;  fo  likewife 
in  the  general  market  of  Europe,  the  concur- 
rence of  felling  nations  mufi.  diminifh  the  prices, 
while  an  arbitrary  increafe  of  them  muft  inevi- 
tably enfue  from  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  orie 
Hate  *. 

The  following  reafons  induce  me  to  regard  this 
opinion  as  fallacious,  however  generally  it  may 
be  received. 

In  the  firft  place,  I  conceive  it  to  be  impoflible, 
that  a  whole  people  ihould  form  fuch  an  agreement 
as  would  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  enable  them 
to  affix  an  arbitrary  price  to  any  object  of  their 
trade.  A  commercial  nation  is  only  a  multitude 
of  trading  individuals  ;  and  each  of  thefe,  in  his 
traffic  with  foreign  or  domefric  purchafers,  obeys 
the  maxims  fuggefted  by  his  own  immediate  in- 
tereft.  Every  individual  is  the  natural  competi- 
tor of  all  the  reft.  If  an  hundred  perfons  in  one 
commercial  ftate  were  actually  to  confpire  toge- 
ther to  eflablifh  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  price  in 
every  market,  there  would  always  be  found  an 
hundred  others,  who  would  be  willing,  for  the 
fake  of  a  more  extenfive  iale,  to  confine  them- 
felves  to  a  fmaller  profit ;  and  this  would  deflroy 

*  Vide  Note  R  R, 

the 
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the  effect  of  fuch  monopolizing  combinations* 
and  reftore  to  the  article  fo  unreafonably  raifed, 
its  fair  price— ^the  original  value  of  the  produce, 
with  the  charge  of  conveyance,  and  the  ufual  pro-, 
fit  of  the  trader.  That  any  monopoly  ihould 
crable  all  the  individuals  of  a  commercial  ftate 
to  impofe  arbitrary  prices  upon  their  purchafers 
in  every  market  of  Europe,  is  a  chimera  that 
will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination.  Even 
fuppofing  the  government  of  a  commercial  na* 
tion  to  be  fo  blind  and  fenfelefs,  as  to  put  every 
branch  of  its  external  commerce  into  the  hands 
of  exclufive,  and  really  monopolizing  com* 
papies ;  even  in  this,  by  no  means  probable  cafe, 
the  favoured  companies  would,  in  the  end,  find 
it  impoflible  to  maintain  an  arbitrary  price  in 
the  objects  of  their  monopoly  *.  In  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  fyftem  of  fmuggling  would  foon  be  carried 
to  fuch  an  immenfe  extent,  as  to  compel  the 
monopolifts  to  lower  their  prices,  or  to  forego 
their  advantages  altogether.  My  own  opinion, 
fupported  and  confirmed  by  much  reflection  on 
the  fubject,  is,  that  in  the  intercourfe  among 
nations  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  mono- 
poly, in  the  Uriel  fenfe  of  the  word. 

zdly.  The  great  rife  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  prices  of  all  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian  produce, 
within  the  laft  ten  years,  is  fo  fully  and  fatisfac- 

*  Vide  Note  S  S. 
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torily  explained  by  a  number  of  obvious  caufes, 
as  to  invalidate  completely  the  affumption  of  its 
having  been  effedled  by  a  national  monopoly. 
If,  beiides  the  conftant  and  neceffary  advance- 
ment in  the  price  of  all  articles  of  provifion  (in- 
cluding, of  courfe,  trans-European  produce)  which 
takes  place  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  we 
confider  the  extraordinary  circumftances  which 
have  tended,  fince  the  revolution  and  the  war,  to 
increafe  the  value  of  colonial  produce  ;  if  we  con- 
fider the  calamities  which  have  befallen  the 
richeft  colonies ;  the  ruin  of  induftry,  and  the 
deftrudtion  of  capital  in  fo  many  of  the  ftates  of 
Europe,  and  the  effect  of  thefe  misfortunes  upon 
the  productive  power  of  all  nations  ;  if  we  con- 
fider the  dangers  of  navigation,  which  increafe  the 
price  of  infurance,  and  leflfen  the  profits  of  the 
merchant,  even  in  the  moft  powerful  maritime 
countries  ;  and  the  great  mafs  of  real  fuWlantial 
wealth  diverted  by  the  war  from  productive  ob- 
jects in  England  as  well  as  in  the  reft  of  afflicted 
Europe  :  all  thefe  circumftances  will  be  fufficient 
to  account  for  the  high  prices  of  colonial  produce 
as  their  natural  and  neceflary  confequence.  The 
prefent  profit  of  the  Englifh  trader  on  the  fale 
of  this  produce,  is  certainly  no  greater  than  it 
ufcd  it  to  be  twenty  years  ago  :  there  is  even  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  it  is  lefs.  The  Weft  India 
merchants  of  London  have  twice  been  obliged, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  prefent  war,  to  apply  for  af- 

i  fiftance 
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Jifljance  to  their  government,  which  advanced 
confiderable  fums,  to  relieve  their  preffing  difficul- 
ties. The  Eaft  India  Company  has  rather  added 
to  its  debts  than  its  r'ches.  The  two  clafles,  there- 
fore, which  mutt  alone,  or  above  all  others, 
have  profited  by  the  high  price  of  Eaft  aad  Weft 
India  produce,  if  that  price  had  been  di£ated 
by  an  arbitrary  monopoly,  have  in  reality  derived 
no  fuch  extraordinary  advantages  from  it,  and 
have,  perhaps,  found  it  difficult  even  to  fecure 
their  ordinary  gains. 

The  only  refpeft  in  which  it  is  at  all  important 
to  the  confumers,  whether  they  be  provided  with 
colonial  produce  by  this  or  that  European  people, 
is  the  degree  of  induftry  and  wealth  of  the  nation 
they  have  to  deal  with.  Among  nations  equal  in 
other  refpedls,  the  richeft  and  moft  induftrious 
will  always  fell  at  the  loweft  price.  For  the 
greater  the  capitals,  the  more  a6tive  the  in- 
duftry, the  more  perfect  the  art  and  ability  em- 
ployed in  any  bufinefs,  fo  much  the  more  pro- 
duclive  does  it  prove,  fo  much  the  more  fpccdy 
and  certain  the  refult,  fo  much  lefs  exertion 
proportionably  devoted  to  it,  and  fo  much  lefs 
the  equivalent  required  from  the  confumcr. 
The  productions  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
in  the  markets  of  Europe,  arc  fruits  of  the  na- 
vigation, the  capital,  the  labour,  and  ingenuity 
of  the  nations  which  bring  them  thither.  In  all 
thefe  points  the  Britifti  people  ftands  unrivalled. 

No 
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No  nation  can  procure,  tranfport,  and,  of  courfe, 
fell  fo  cheap  as  the  Englifh.  As  far  as  others 
poflefs  not  the  fame  advantages  and  refources  to 
enable  them  to  fell  at  the  fame  prices,  and  as 
long  as  they  continue  incapablo  of  fo  doing  ;  fo 
far  and  fo  long  muft  the  commercial  predomi- 
nance of  the  Englifli,  or  what  is  improperly 
termed  their  commercial  monopoly,  remain  a 
manifeft  advantage  to  the  confumer,  in  every 
part  of  Europe*.  This  appears  to  me  fo  clearly 
founded  upon  the  fimpleft  principles  of  political 
economy,  that  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  guefs  what  the 
xnoft  prejudiced  fophiftry  will  be  able  to  oppofe 
to  it. 

Thus  have  we  analyzed  the  fecond  charge 
againft  England,  the  accufation  of  monopoly ; 
and  we  find, 

i  ft,  That  before  the  French  revolution,  Eng- 
land was  fo  far  from  poflefling  exclufive  domi- 
nion in  America  or  the  Indies,  that  ihe  did  not 
even  preponderate  in  the  Weft  Indies  or  on  the 
adjoining  continent ;  while  in  the  Eaft  Ihe  was 
nearly  balanced  by  the  Dutch,  French,  Portu- 
guefe,  Danes,  &c.  who  all  of  them  held  more 
or  lefs  confiderable  poflefiions  there. 

•  Vide  Note  T  T, 

adly, 
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sdly,  Since  the  revolution  in  France  and 
Holland,  the  territorial  dominions  of  Great 
Britain  have  been  extended  in  every  part  of  the 
globe  ;  in  the  Eaft  Indies  almoft  to  exclufive  fo- 
vereignty  ;  but,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  not  even 
to  preponderance.  How  many  of  thefe  additions 
will  be  permanent,  remains  yet  to  be  decided  by 
the  enfuing  peace. 

3dly,  But  neither  the  territorial  pofTeffions  of 
the  Englifh  before  the  revolution,  nor  their  con- 
quefts  during  the  war,  are  fufficient  to  account 
fortheextent  of  their  almoft  exclufive  commerce 
in  Eaft  and  Weft  India  produce.  This  muft  be 
referred  to  other  caufes,  among  which  fome  are 
peculiar  advantages  which  no  man  has  a  right  to 
make  a  fubject  of  reproach  to  England ;  others 
are  diforders  and  calamities  which  England  in 
no  wife  occafioned,  and  from  which  Ihe  derived 
an  accidental  benefit  too  dearly  purchafed  on 
another  fide. 

4thly,  Her  monopoly  of  trans-European  pro- 
dudtions,  fo  far  as  it  exifts,  is  only  immediately 
prejudicial  to  thofe  nations  who  formerly  took 
an  aftive  part  in  general  commerce.  To  all  the 
reft,  to  the  great  mafs  of  mere  confumers,  it 
could  only  be  hurtful  if  the  prices  of  thofe 
produ<5Hons  were  thereby  conliderably  raifcd. 

Since 
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Since  this  neither  is,  nor  can  be  the  cafe  ;  fince, 
under  the  prefent  circumftances,  the  Englilk 
are  the  people  from  whom  the  confumer  may 
expect  the  moft  moderate  price ;  this  fo  much 
decried  monopoly  of  Eaft  and  Weft  India  com- 
merce, which  at  all  events  would  be  a  matter 
of  indifference,  is  now  even  an  advantage  to 
him. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  aflfert,  that  it  is  unim- 
portant to  Europe  whether  France,  Spain,  Hol- 
land, and  every  other  ftate  whofe  induftry  has 
been  fettered  or  impeded  by  the  revolution  or 
the  war,  ihall  recover  the  ufe  and  pofleffion.  of 
their  former  ftrength,  Or  continue  to  languifli 
in  that  inactivity  to  which  their  prefent  ftate 
condemns  them.  The  true  intereft  of  Europe 
confifts  in  the  greateft  poffible  profperity  of 
every  one  of  its  component  parts,  and  the 
higheft  poffible  degree  of  wealth  in  all  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  commercial  na- 
tions. It  requires  likewifc,  and  muft,  under 
every  poffible  circumfiance,  require  that  every 
nation  fhould  poiTefs  that  lhare(and,  if  poffible, 
neither  more  nor  lefs)  of  the  mafs  of  general 
wealth,  including  Eaft  and  Weft  India  -com- 
merce and  produce,  which  belongs  to  its  particu- 
lar fitnation,  the  nature  of  its  induftry,  its  dif- 
polition  and  capacity  ;  and  which  is  neceflary  for 

the 
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the  developement  of  its  various  productive 
powers.  In  this  point  of  view,  not  only  the 
philanthropic  cofmopolite,  but  the  enlightened 
fiatefman,  if  he  be  acquainted  with  the  general 
principles  of  political  economy,  will  defire  that 
every  country,  qualified  for  maritime  purfuits, 
may  enjoy  its  due  proportion  of  trans-European 
commerce  and  dominion.  But  we  muft  not 
confound  this  juft  and  liberal  policy  with  the 
falfe  though  common  views,  which  form  the 
groundwork  of  all  the  complaints  againft  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  England.  This  en- 
larged conlideration  of  the  fubjecl:  is  unknown 
to  thofe  who  join  in  thofe  complaints :  were  it 
generally  underftood,  the  declamations  againft 
England  would  long  fince  have  been  lilenced. 

III.  Of  the  Monopoly  of  EngliJIi  Manufactures. 

The  colonial  trade  of  the  Englilh,  notwith- 
fianding  its  magnitude,  is  only  a  fecondary  ob- 
ject in  the  general  mafs  of  Britiih  indufiry. 
Its  own  manufactures  are  by  far  the  moft  fruit- 
ful fource  of  that  part  of  the  power  and  riches 
of  this  nation  which  is  derived  from  commerce. 

After  having  endeavoured  to  point  out  the 
real  nature  of  the  colonial  monopoly  of  the 
Englifh,  and  to  (how  with  how  little  juftice  the 

commercial 
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commercial  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  can  in 
that  refpeCt  be  termed  tyrannically  oppreflive, 
or  even  prejudicial  to  other  nations:  I  have 
only  now  to  examine  whether  fuch  complaints 
are  better  founded  when  applied  to  the  dealings 
of  the  Englifh  in  their  own  manufactures. 

The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France,  and  a 
thoufand  writers  befides,  have  defcribed  the 
preference  obtained  by  the  Englifli  manufactures 
in  every  market  of  Europe,  as  an  infupportable 
yoke,  a  painful  and  humiliating  fervitude  to  all 
other  nations.  It  is  only  by  the  impoverifhment 
of  Europe,  fay  they,  that  England  rifes  to  an 
unnatural  degree  of  wealth ;  as  this  wealth  in- 
creafes,  the  power  is  likewife  augmented  of 
ftraitcning,  confirming,  and  perpetuating  the 
galling  and  opprobrious  fetters  in  which  all  go- 
vernments and  countries  languifh  in  helplefs 
inadivity.  The  annihilation  of  independence 
in  induftry,  leads  to  the  deftrudtion  of  all  liberty  : 
the  commercial  fovereignty  of  the  Englifh  is 
made  the  foundation  of  their  political  dcfpot- 
ifm,  and  England  becomes  more  and  more  the 
lawgiver  and  tyrant  of  Europe. 

A  very  flight  examination  of  this  unfavour- 
able pidture  is  fufficient  to  fhow,  that  the 
grounds  of  complaint  upon  which  it  is  founded, 
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arc  in  many  refpefts  equivocal,  arbitrary,  ab 
furd,  and  untenable.  The  decided  and  almoft 
exclufive  preference  given  to  Englifh  manufac- 
tures in  the  markets  of  Europe,  is  not  the  effe6l 
of  compulfion,  but  of  choice  ;'  it  is  a  preference 
freely  given,  continued,  and  confirmed  ;  for 
England  has  no  means  of  introducing  her 
produ&ions,  and  putting  them  off  by  force  in 
any  part  of  Europe.  Were  the  fuccefs  of  thefe 
produ&ions  as  deftru&ive  to  the  induflry,  and 
as  conducive  to  the  degradation  and  depend- 
ance  of  all  other  countries  as  it  is  here  de- 
fcribed,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  conceive  why 
fo  many  nations  fubmitted  to  a  yoke  they  might 
at  any  time  throw  off.  For,  fuppofing  obfti- 
nate  prejudices,  or  unaccountable  fafcination, 
to  poffefs  the  people,  would  not  their  govern- 
ments ufe  every  effort  to  bar  the  acccfs  of  this 
confuming  poifon  to  their  dominions  ? 

The  force  of  thefe  arguments  muft  ftrike  the 
meaneft  capacity,  although  it  were  unable  to 
diftinguifh  the  relations  of  caufe  and  effeft  in  a 
great  regular  phenomenon ;  and  it  is  not  a  little 
furprifing  that  fuch  obvious  conliderations 
Ihould  not  long  fince  have  deftroyed  all  the 
flimfy  tiffues  of  fophiftry. 

Upon 
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Upon  thefe  complaints  of  the  tyrannous  op- 
preffion  connected  with  the  induflry  of  the  Bri- 
tifli  nation,  it  naturally  occurs  to  alk,  how  does 
this  induflry,  fo  detefted  and  abhorred,  this 
pretended  caufe  of  fuch  misfortunes,  fuch  mifery 
and  ruin  to  the  reft  of  Europe,  how  does  it 
maintain  fo  peaceably  its  once  acquired  prero- 
gative ?  Why  do  not  all  governments  and.  in- 
dividuals combine  to  exclude  the  manufac- 
tures of  Great  Britain  from  every  market ;  and 
thus  by  one  manly  veffort  break  through  the 
fetters  that  encumber  them  ?  The  anfwer  is 
obvious — their  intereft  forbids  it;  for  though 
they  have  no  diftindt  conception  of  the  nature 
of  that  intereft,  there  is  a  vague  fentiment  of 
advantage  which  impels  them  more  powerfully 
than  the  vifionary  hypothefes  of  prejudice  or 
ignorance.  Let  us  now  endeavour  to  devclope 
this  vague  fentiment  ;  let  us  diveft  it  of  the 
obfcurity  in  which  it  is  involved. 

The  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain  in  European 
manufacture,  like  her  afcendant  in  colonial 
commerce,  is  founded  upon  two  diftindl  prin- 
ciples, one  pofitive  and  the  other  negative* 

The  firft  is  the  intrinfic  excellence  of  the  pfo- 
dudlions  of  her  induflry ;  in  other  words,  the 
refult  of  the  peculiar  advantages  by  which  Eng- 
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land  is  enabled,  with  lefs  effort  than  other  na- 
tions, to  prepare  manufa&ures  of  equal  good- 
nefs,  or  with  the  fame  application  of  labour  to 
deliver  them  better,  by  which  means  fhe  brings 
her  articles  t6  market  at  a  lower  price  when 
equally  good,  at  the  fame  price  when  fuperior 
in  quality,  and  very  often  both  more  perfect 
and  more  cheap.  The  reafon  of  this  intrinfic 
and  peculiar  excellence  of  Britifli  manufactures 
is  obvious ;  it  is  owing  to  the  progrefs  of  every 
art  among  the  Englifli,  to  the  extenfive  ufe  and 
improvement  of  machinery,  to  the  largenefs  of 
their  capitals,  to  the  ingenuity  and  enterprifing 
ipirit  of  the  people ;  it  is  a  confequence  of  the 
character  and  habits,  the  polity  and  conftitution 
of  the  nation,  which  all  contribute  to  produce 
and  fecure  thofe  advantages. 

The  negative  principle  of  this  afcendant  is  the 
comparative  weaknefs  and  indolence  of  other 
natrons,  their  ignorance  of  political  economy, 
their  negle6l  of  many  branches  of  induftry,  and 
their  neceffary  dependance  on  the  adlivity  of 
foreigners;  all,  more  or  lefs,  confequences  of 
their  own  faults. 

The  demand  for  Britifli_manufa&ures  in  the 
moft  cultivated  countries  of  Europe,  and  among 
nations  which  have  likewife  carried  induftry  ta 
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great  perfe&ion,  is  a  confequence  and  proof 
of  the  pofitive  fuperiority  of  that  of  the  Eng- 
lifli.  It  is  by  that  alone  they  have  acquired, 
and  do  ftill  retain,  the  markets  of  Germany,  of 
jnoft  of  tbe  northern  powers,  and  of  France 
before  and  lince  the  revolution. 

Upon  this,  which  I  have  called  the  negative 
fuperiority  of  the  Englilh,  is  founded  the  af- 
cendant  of  their  induftry  in  Portugal,  and  more 
cfpecially  in  Rnflia.  It  is  not  merely  in  the 
fliape  of  commercial  intercourfe  that  it  prevails 
in  thofe  countries  ;  it  is  there  internally  produc- 
tive. There  Britifh  adventurers,  with  Britifh 
capital  and  Britiih  labour,  engage  in  the  domef- 
tic  trade,  and  develope  the  interior  resources  of 
the  country :  there  they  eftablilh  manufactories 
on  their  own  account.  Ruffia  and  Portugal 
would  not,  however,  exclude  the  Englifh  from 
their  markets  by  the  mere  improvement  of  their 
native  induftry  ;  for  were  they  as  highly  culti- 
vated as  France  and  Germany,  they  would  ftill, 
like  France  and  Germany,  prefer  the  produce 
of  Britiih  labour  even  to  their  own,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  excellence.  But  the  exclulive 
prevalence  of  the  manufactures,  and  dire6t  in- 
terference of  the  merchants  of  England,  in  the 
interior  of  thofe  countries :  this  multiplication 
of  their  natural  advantages  can  only  proceed 
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from  particular  defects  of  conftitution  or  errors 
of  government. 

As  far  as  the  predominance  of  Britifh  manu- 
factures is  a  confequence  of  real,  intrinfic  ex- 
cellence and  comparative  cheapnefs,  it  is  clearly 
a  pofitive  advantage  to  every  nation,  and  to  civil 
fociety  in  general,  as  well  as  to  England.  It  is 
the  intereft  of  every  individual  in  Europe  to 
procure  the  commodities  he  wants  from  the 
quarter  where  they  are  to  be  found  at  once  the 
belt  and  the  cheapeft. 

It  is  every  man's  intereft  (which  no  one  will 
miftake  if  left  to  himfelf )  to  purchafe  articles  of 
merchandife  at  a  lower  price  in  another  country, 
rather  than  pay  dearer  for  the  fame  produ&ions 
at  home  ;  and  the  advantage  is  immenfe  when 
he  can  procure  them  at  once  better  and  cheaper 
from  a  foreigner  than  from  his  own  countrymen. 
The  gains  of  all  the  individuals  conftitute  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  community.  The  true 
intereft  of  a  nation  is  always  to  fupply  its  feveral 
wants  by  the  fmalleft  poflible  expenfe  of  labour 
and  capital.  The  greater  its  economy  in  thefe 
refpefts,  the  more  wants  will  it  be  able  to  fa- 
tisfy,  and  the  greater  will  be  the  furplus  to  be 
applied  in  augmentation  of  its  pofitive  wealth, 
and  towards  the  furtherance  of  its  productive 
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powers.  When  the  foreign  commerce  of  a  na- 
tion is  governed  by  thefe  principles  (and  they 
are  its  only  groundwork  in  the  natural  courfe 
of  things),  it  is  always  beneficial  and  pro- 
duftive.  The  intereft  of  particular  clafles 
may  fometimes  be  at  variance  with  them ;  but 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  (even  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  thofe  very  clafles,  when  confidered  as 
a  part  of  the  general  mafs)  is  infeparably  con- 
ne&ed  with  them.  Manufacturers  and  tradef- 
men,  and  ftatefmen  who  believe  them,  may 
continue  to  imagine  that  a  nation  is  impo- 
verifhed  by  receiving  the  manufactures  of  ano- 
ther ;  but  unprejudiced  fenfe  will  fufpedt  (and  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  fources  of  general  wealth 
will  confirm  it),  that  every  branch  of  trade,  be 
it  where  it  will,  if  produced  by  an  a&ual  im- 
provement of  human  induftry,  is  beneficial  to 
every  nation  concerned,  as  well  to  the  pur- 
chafers  as  the  fellers.  Manufacturers  and 
tradefmen,  and  flatefmen  influenced  by  them, 
firft  raifed  the  prelent  clamour  about  the  de- 
pendance  of  Europe  and  the  afcendant  of  Bri- 
tifh  induftry  ;  the  political  enemies  of  England 
eagerly  took  advantage  of  a  clamour  ib  wel- 
come to  them  ;  what  thofe  had  only  termed 
dependance,  thefe  inveighed  againft  as  an  into- 
lerable yoke ;  what  thofe  only  deplored  as  a  la- 
mentable error,  thefe  writers  defcribed  as  the 
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laft  degree  of  weaknefs  and  abafement.  Igno- 
rance produced  thefe  abfurdities  ;  prejudice  and 
fraud  difleminated  them  :  and,  the  fcarcity  of 
juft  ideas  concerning  the  true  principles  of  po- 
litical economy,  has  rendered  ignorance  and 
paflion  triumphant  in  an  age  fo  enlightened  in 
other  refpedts,  and  fo  juftly  proud  of  its  at* 
tainments. 

As  far  as  the  fuperiority  of  Britifh  induftry  is 
actually  founded  on  the  weaknefs  or  negligence 
of  other  nations,  on  the  errors  of  their  political 
or  mercantile  fyftem  ;  fo  far  does  it  reft  upon  a 
caufe  not  only  detrimental  to  the  countries  it 
disgraces,  but  prejudicial  in  its  effefls  to  every 
nation,  and  to  all  civil  fociety :  for  the  intereft 
of  the  whole  requires  the  utmoft  poffible  im- 
provement of  the  powers  and  refources  of  every 
nation.  If  Rulfia  and  Portugal  employ  Englifh 
capitals  and  Englifh  hands  in  their  internal 
manufactures,  it  is  a  proof  of  fome  great  defe& 
in  the  fyftem  of  their  domeftic  induftry,  or  an 
abfolute  faultinefs  in  their  political  conftitu- 
tions.  To  fupply  the  one,  or  to  amend  the 
other,  would  not  only  be  beneficial  to  thofe  im- 
mediately concerned  ;  but  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope would  feel  the  advantage,  in  as  much  as 
there  is  a  general  connexion  between  the  pro- 

dudlive  powers  of  the  whole. 
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But  until  fuch  radical  amendments  fliall  take 
place,  it  is  a  clear  and  undeniable  advantage 
not  only  to  thofe  countries  that  employ  the 
labour  and  capitals  of  ftrangers,  but  to  the 
whole  fyftem  of  European  induftry,  that  the 
means  and  refources  of  England  fhould  fupply 
the  deficiency  of  others.  It  would  be  a  much 
greater  misfortune  if  thofe  fields  of  human  in* 
duftry  which  are  now  cultivated  and  enlivened 
by  Britifli  fkill  and  capital,  were  to  remain  wafte 
and  unproductive.  That  would  be  a  pofitive, 
the  prefent  is  only  a  relative  evil ;  is  only  fuch 
as  far  as  it  proceeds  from  a  ftate  of  things  that 
is  itfelf  evil ;  in  every  other  fenfe  it  is  an  ad* 
vantage. 

This  analyfis  will  enable  us  eafily  to  deter- 
mine how  far  the  complaints  againft  the  afcend- 
ant  of  Britifh  induftry  are  well  or  ill  founded 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  how  far 
the  means  by  which  it  appears  poffible  to  con- 
trovert this  fuperiority,  are  falutary  or  perni- 
cious. 

Thefe  complaints,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
faulty  ina&ivity,  the  weaknefs,  and  bad  adrai- 
niflration  of  the  countries  which  England  has 
made  tributary  to  her  induftry,  are  in  a  certain 
degree  well  founded  ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
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they  are  ill  underftood  in  many  refpecls,  and  at 
all  events  highly  unjuft  when  made  matter  of 
accufation    againft   England.      They   are  well 
founded  as  far  as  that  intrinfic  inferiority  which 
prevents  a  people  from  cultivating  its  peculiar 
refources,  betrays  a  defective  or  mifguided  na- 
tional economy,    which  muft  always  be  a  real 
misfortune  :  they  are  ill  underftood,  fo  far  as,  in 
fuch  a  ftate  of  things,  the  acceflion  of  foreign 
induftry  is  the  only  fuccedaneum,  and  of  courfe 
muft  be  an  advantage  even  to  the  nation  that 
wants  the  affiftance ;  they  are  unjuft  as  charges 
againft  England,  becaufe  England  can  never  be 
made  refponfible  for  the  barbarifm,  the  indo- 
lence, the  unlkilfulnefs,  the  natural  difficulties, 
or  the  bad  adminiftration    of  other  countries ; 
becaufe  England  can  never  be  blamed  for  pro- 
fiting, to  the  utmoft,   in  every  lawful  manner, 
by  her   arts,  her  induftry,    and  fpirit  of  enter- 
prife,  whenever  fhe  finds  a  field  for  them  ;  and 
becaufe  this  mode  of  fupplying  the  deficiency  of 
induftry  in  one  country  by  its  abundance  in 
another,    is  not  only  beneficial  to  the  nations 
receiving  the  affiftance,  but  evidently  advanta- 
geous to  all. 

But  when  thefe  complaints  are  grounded 
upon  the  intrinfic  merits  of  England's  fuperior 
induftry,  they  are  not  only  extremely  unjuft, 
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but  in  the  higheft  degree  abfurd.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  Great  Britain  in  this  refpect,  is  a 
general  advantage  to  all  nations,  if  meafured 
by  the  true  principles  of  political  economy. 

All  Europe  is  extremely  interefted  in  the  ex- 
iftence  of  a  people  among  whom  indufiry  and 
ingenuity  have  been  carried  to  fo  wonderful  an 
extent ;  by  whom  numerous  objects  of  general 
confumption  are  provided  comparatively  cheap 
and  of  excellent  quality  ;  and  whofe  aftonifhing 
activity  affords  a  finking,  and  not  always  fruit - 
Jefs  example  to  other  countries.  The  commer- 
cial greatnefs  of  England  is,  in  all  tlicfe  im- 
portant refpecls,  a  manifeft  advantage  to  Eu- 
rope. How  could  it,  on  thefe  very  grounds,  be 
made  a  fubject  of  complaint?  By  the  fame 
rules  we  may  judge  of  the  fitnefs  or  unworthi- 
nefs  of  any  method  that  could  be  adopted  for 
reducing  the  prefent  fuperiority  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Every  indirect  diminution  of  this  fuperiority, 
by  promoting  induflry  in  thofc  nations  where  it 
has  hitherto  been  wanting,  muft  contribute,  not 
only  to  the  profperity  of  the  flates  thus  ani- 
mated, but  to  the  welfare  of  all  Europe.  The 
lofs  fuftained  by  England  in  confequence  of 
fuch  a  diminution  of  her  commercial  and  arti- 
ficial 
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ficial  fuperlority,  would  be  only  apparent* 
while  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  reft  would  bq 
real  and  eflential, 

Every  direct  diminution  of  this  afcendant  of 
Great  Britain,  by  pofitively  reducing  her  pro- 
dudlive  ftrength,  would  be  prejudicial,  not  only 
to  England,  but  to  the  general  welfare  of  Eu- 
rope. The  advantage  to  other  nations,  of  fuch 
a  diminution,  would  be  merely  apparent,  while 
the  lofs  fuftained  by  England,  and  all  countries 
at  once,  would  be  real  and  eflential. 

The  utmoft  poffible  improvement  of  the  pro*, 
duflive  powers  of  every  nation;  the  utmoft 
poffible  exteniion  of  the  riches,  arts,  and  in- 
duftry  of  each  ;  is  the  real  interdl  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  If  thofe  who  hitherto  have  em-. 
ployed  the  men  and  money  of  other  countries  to 
cultivate  their  natural  refources,  would  now 
apply  their  own  a6Hvity  to  the  fame  objefls,  the 
happy  change  would  be  the  occaiion  of  a  poli- 
tive  increafe  of  the  general  produce  of  labour. 
For  the  fura  of  foreign  induftry,  formerly  em- 
ployed on  what  they  would  now  themfelves  ac- 
complifh,  would  not  be  loft  becaufe  deprived  of 
one  field  of  a&ion  ;  it  would  explore  a  new  one, 
and  there  difcover  other  fources  of  wealth ;  it 
would  make  fome  further  addition  to  the  riches 
3  of 
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of  the  world.  The  lofs  is  therefore  only  appa- 
rent, which  any  civilized  and  induftrious  nation 
fuftains  by  the  elevation  of  others.  It  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  England  as  well  as  of  Europe  in  ge- 
neral,  that  induftry  and  wealth  fhould  be  in- 
creafed  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  in  the 
higheft  poffible  degree.  It  is  not  the  barbarifm 
and  poverty  of  other  nations,  but  their  riches 
and  civilization,  that  can  add  to  the  wealth  of 
Britain.  If  England  were  actually  to  impede 
the  induflry  of  other  countries  by  force  or  fraud, 
fhe  would  deferve  every  reproach  that  could  be 
heaped  upon  an  oppreflbr ;  then,  but  only  then, 
would  fhe  fland  in  direcl  oppofition  to  the 
wifhes,  endeavours,  rights,  and  interefis  of  all 
other  nations,  the  common  enemy,  the  tyrant, 
and  the  fcourgc  of  Europe. 

But  may  our  better  genius,  may  the  dictates 
of  true  political  economy  reftrain  us  from  feek- 
ing  any  general  advantage  in  the  immediate  de- 
gradation of  England ;  from  fuch  inverted  policy, 
conceived  by  many  a  narrow  mind  to  be  the 
height  of  wifdom  !  To  weaken  England  would 
be  to  weaken  Europe.  The  riches  and  induftry 
of  that  nation  belong  to  all  other  countries. 
The  thirty  millions  of  manufactures  which 
England  yearly  adds  to  the  commercial  ftock  of 
Europe,  form  a  great  and  important  portion  of 
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the  wealth  of  nations.  Were  thefe  even  in  part 
to  difappear,  what  would  become  of  the  very  ad- 
vantageous market  which  England  prefents  to  all 
the  natural  productions,  the  grain,  the  wines, 
the  metals,  the  wood,  &c.  of  the  continent  ? 
There  would  be  a  lofs  of  labour,  in  as  much  as 
a  greater  quantity  muft  then  be  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  fame  mafs  of  necefiaries,  by  a  lefs  per- 
fe6l  induftry.  The  activity  and  induftry  excited 
by  Britifh  capital  in  every  commercial  fpot,  and 
thence  diffufed  over  every  fea,  river,  and  province 
of  the  remoteft  regions  of  the  world,  would  be 
then  no  more.  Hence  a  moft  important  lofs, 
which  it  would  be  impoflible  to  prevent  or  re- 
medy* The  fhort-fighted  jealoufy  of  a  manufac- 
turer, a  merchant,  or  the  flatefman  who  adopts 
their  narrow  views,  may  graft  the  hope  of  its  own 
advantage  upon  the  project  of  humbling  Eng- 
land ;  Europe  would  have  no  caufe  to  rejoice  if 
their  chimerical  hopes  were  even  realized.  That 
change  is  reprefented  as  a  neceflary  ftcp  towards 
a  general  emancipation,  by  the  fophifiical  ene- 
mies of  England,  and  awaited  with  impatience 
by  their  ignorant  and  credulous  followers  :  but  a 
due  consideration  of  the  true  interefls  of  Europe 
will  fet  it  in  a  very  different  light, 

The  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  has  laid 
down  five  conditions,  which,  in  his  opinion,  are 

the 


the  neceffary  bails  of  the  deliverance  of  all  na- 
tions from  the  hated  fuperiority  of  Great  Britain. 
By  attending  to  the  principles  above  explained, 
we  fhall  be  able  to  judge  with  fome  confidence, 
how  far  the  meafures  propofed  are,  in  themfelves, 
deferable,  or  adapted  to  their  objedh  He  con- 
ceives it  to  be  neceflary, 

i  ft,  That  the  war  be  terminated. 

sdly,  That  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
European  powers  be  regulated  by  better  treaties. 

3dly,  That  a  better  fyfiem  be  founded  on  the 
treaties,  that  fhall  hereafter  define  their  fevcral 
rights  and  obligations. 

4thly,  That  the  interior  adminiftration  of  every 
flate  be  regulated  by  wifer  maxims,  and  upon 
better  principles. 

5thly,  That  governments,  always  attentive  to 
the  progrefs  and  revolutions  of  general  commerce, 
fhould  proceed  accordingly  in  the  improvement  of 
their  political  relations. 

Thefe  rules  of  reform  are  not  laid  down  with 
uncommon  perfpicuity  or  precifion :  but  it  is  ne- 
verthelefs  eafy  to  guefs  their  meaning  and 
tendency* 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  reftoration  of  peace,  it  is 
certain  beyond  all  doubt,  that  a  true  peace    that 
is,  a  fecureand  permanent  one,  if  under  the  pre- 
lent  circumftances  it  could  be  attained,  would  ef- 
fentially  ameliorate  the  condition  of  every  nation. 
But  fliould  this  fo  much  deiired  peace  lead  to  the 
diminution  of  England's  commercial  fuperiority, 
or,  as  it  is  fo  often  called,  to  the  deliverance  of 
Europe  from  the  yoke  of  Britain's  tyranny ;  fhould 
fuch  be  the  fpecific  objed  of  the  new  fyftem  of 
political  and  commercial  relations  to  be  efta- 
blifhed  by  it ;  then  its  effects  muft  either  be  pre- 
judicial to  England  alone,  and  advantageous  to 
the  reft  of  Europe  only,  or  muft  at  leaft  be  bene- 
ficial to  England  in  a  lefs  degree  than  to  other 
countries.     I  know  very  well  that  it  is  the  gene- 
ral opinion  that  the  prefent  war  has  been  a  fource 
of  thegreateft  advantages  to  England  ;  that  it  is 
almoft  neceflary  to  her  exiftence,  and  that  the 
moment  of  its  termination  will  bring  with  it  the 
inevitable  fall  of  her  commercial  grcatnefs.    But, 
however  general  this  opinion  may  be,  it  is  a  grofs 
and  unpardonable  error*.  I  fhall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  a  fucceeding  chapter,  of  expofing  its 
whole  weakncfs  :  at  prefent  I  will  only  aflert,  as 
an  incontrovertible  truth,  which  I  mean  to  prove 

*  Vide  Note  UU. 

hereafter, 
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hereafter,  that  England  (excepting  all  unforefeen 
misfortunes),  far  from  being  lowered  by  the  peace, 
mufl,  in  the  moft  eflential  refpects,  be  a  greater 
gainer  by  it  than  any  other  nation.  The  re-efia- 
blifhment  of  peace  will  therefore  either  make  no 
alteration  in  the  commercial  relations  between 
England  and  the  reft  of  Europe,  or  certainly  not 
fuch  as  this  author,  who  fo  paflionately  inveighs 
againft  them,  has  promifed  to  himfelf  and  the 
world. 

An  amendment  of  the  interior  adminiftration 
of  every  ftate,  a  wife  and  liberal  legiflation,  an 
increafed  attention  to  the  interefts  of  commerce 
and  induttry,  and  a  ftudions  improvement  of  the 
true  fources  of  the  wealth  of  nations  :  thcfe  are 
propofals  of  reform  in  the  domeftic  fyftem  of 
Europe,  which  undoubtedly  deferve  the  approba- 
tion of  every  reflecting  mind,  and  of  every  friend 
to  humanity.  Bleffed  be  the  government  that 
adopts  them  in  their  whole  extent !  Honour  and 
praife  to  every  writer  whofe  energetic  eloquence 
can  roufe  from  their  lethargic  indifference,  thofe 
who  have  hitherto  neglected  or  refufed  to  follow 
them  !  With  fuch  weapons,  but  with  fuch  only, 
may  Europe  combat  Great  Britain  !  The  refult 
of  the  contefl,  however,  will  not  fatisfy  the  de- 
teftablc  defires  of  envy  ;  nor  the  foolifli  and  per- 
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vcric  expectations  of  an  ignorant  mercantile  po- 
licy— a  felf-deftroying  thirft  after  unattainable  en- 
joyments. The  rile  of  other  nations  to  greater 
perfe&ion  would  not  deflroy  the  commercial  fu- 
periority  of  England.  Every  country  would  then 
feel  its  peculiar  advantages  :  each  would  difplay 
its  powers  by  an  independent,  unre  ft  rained,  and 
beneficial  activity,  in  the  order,  manner,  and  de- 
gree prefcribed  by  its  nature  and  iituation.  The 
greatnefs  and  power  of  each  would  reft  upon  its 
own  ftrength,  and  upon  the  ftrength  and  profpe- 
rity  of  the  whole.  But  the  general  rife  of  Europe 
would  not  occafion  the  fall  of  England.  It  would 
then  fcarcely  be  conceived  by  enlightened  men, 
how  it  could  ever  have  been  thought  that  the 
riches  or  poverty  of  one  nation,  could  be  founded 
upon  the  poverty  or  riches  of  another. 

Had  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  con«« 
fined  himfelf  to  fuch  propofals,  there  would  have 
been  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  juftneis,  the  purity, 
the  benevolence  of  his  views.  But  adhering  to  his 
falfe  premifes,  he  has  mixed  theie  propofals  with 
others  more  doubtful  and  equivocal.  "  The 
commercial  connexions  of  nations  are  to  be 
founded  upon  better  regulations ;"  "  Their  rights 
and  obligations  are  to  be  defined  by  better  trea- 
ties." Wherein  thefe  better  treaties  and  wifer 

combinations 
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combinations  are  to  confift,  remains  totally  un* 
explained ;  but  the  fecret  aim  and  trQe  character 
of  his  propofals  are  betrayed,  not  only  by  nume- 
rous expreffions  in  various  parts  of  his  work,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  his  politics,  but  by  his 
explanation  of  what  he  himfelf  calls  the  moft  im* 
portant  article,  which  is  an  undefined  recom- 
mendation of  a  new  political  fyftem  of  commercial 
relations.  He  thinks  nothing  more  is  requifite  than 
a  "  lingle  ray  of  light,  to  fhow  to  a  few  princes 
and  their  minifters,  the  real  caufes  of  their  poli- 
tical and  commercial  dependance,  and  the  true 
principle  of  their  deliverance ;"  and  he  adds, 
"  The  prefent  ftate  of  things  might  be  imme- 
diately changed  by  the  energy  of  one  great  power, 
and  that  power  is  FRANCE." 

From  thefe  declarations,  it  is  evident  he  did 
not  expedl  the  improvement  of  European  induf- 
try,  the  deliverance  of  commerce,  the  profperity 
and  independence  of  all  nations,  either  entirely 
or  principally  from  the  reformation  of  interior  adr 
miniftrations,  the  freedom  of  trade,  the  improve- 
ment of  domeftic  polity,  or  the  wifdom  of  govern- 
ments. Such  truly  beneficial  caufes  operate 
flowly,  and  in  regular  progreffion.  The  mere  re- 
folution  of  a  few  princes,  or  the  energy  of  a  lin- 
gle power,  may  inftantly  alter  the  courfe  of  things, 
A  A  2,  and 
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and  change  the  nature  of  all  relations.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  looks  to  fimple,  bold,  and  decifive 
political  meafures,  for  what  he  calls  the  deliver* 
ance  of  Europe ;  and  that  he  feeks  to  exalt  France, 
and  Europe  eventually  with  France,  by  weaken- 
ing or  deftroying  the  foundation  of  Britain's  great- 
nefs,  by  means  of  certain  combinations,  which  he 
conceals  for  the  prefent,  though  they  are  eafily 
difcovered.  His  favourite  objedl  therefore  is,  the 
immediate  degradation  of  England  ;  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  above  explained,  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  warrant  his  condemnation, 


I  conceive  that  the  foregoing  obfervations  have 
nearly  fulfilled  the  objeil  I  had  in  view.  My  de- 
fign  was  to  re6Ufy  the  prevailing  opinion,  with 
refpeft  to  the  dangers  and  evils  ariiing  from  the 
commercial  fuperiority  of  England.  I  flatter  my- 
felf  I  have  fufficiently  proved  that  nekher  the  ma- 
ritime ftatutes  of  Great  Britain  (I  fpeak  of  her 
domeftic  regulations),  nor  what  is  called  the  Bri- 
tifti  monopoly  of  colonial  produce,  nor  the  indif- 
putable  fuperiority  of  her  manufactures,  afford  any 
real  or  juft  caufe  of  accufation  or  complaint.  In 
my  inquiry  into  thefe  complaints,  I  have  uni- 
formly adhered  to  thofe  principles,  which  every 
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enlightened  mind  now  reverences  with  unquali- 
fied aflent;  which  alone  can  lead  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  political  economy ;  and  from  which  Eu- 
rope has  to  expedl  the  mofl  important  improve- 
ments in  every  branch  of  general  welfare.  On 
thefe  indifputable  principles,  it  is  evident  that 
what  the  ignorant  multitude,  infligated  by  fophif- 
tical  declaimers,  decry  as  the  commercial  tyranny 
of  the  Englifli,  is  in  reality  a  moft  eflential  part 
of  the  wealth,  an  a<9ive  principle  of  the  induf- 
try,  and  a  fruitful  fource  of  the  prefent  and  fu- 
ture riches  of  all  nations ;  that  the  only  method 
of  diminifhing  the  fuperiority  of  Britifh  induftry, 
which  can  be  recommended  or  admitted,  is  the 
promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  fame  adti- 
vity  in  other  countries,  which  would  benefit  the 
whole  without  injuring  England  ;  and  that  every 
projeft  for  adlually  deftroying  the  foundations  of 
Britain's  power  and  commercial  greatnefs,  by  dl- 
re&  and  violent  attempts  upon  it,  muft  ulti- 
mately prove  its  author  an  enemy  to  the  general 
welfare  of  Europe. 

There  is  therefore  nothing  in  England's  com- 
mercial fyftem,  and  in  the  influence  of  that  fyftem 
upon  the  welfare  of  other  nations,  which  can 
fupport  or  juftify  the  heavy  charges  brought 
againft  her.  In  her  peaceful  relations,  we  fee 
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her  in  conftant  andperfe£  harmony  ttith  the  do- 
meftic  iaterefts  of  the  focial  fyftem  of  Europe. 
If  fhe  have  in  any  way  deferved  the  reproaches 
of  her  numerous  adverfaries,  the  caufes  muft  be 
fought  in  other  relations ;  they  muft  be  founded 
on  her  conduct  in  war,  towards  countries  not 
immediately  engaged  in  it ;  and  on  the  abufe  of 
her  well-earned  fuperiority  in  her  oppreflion  of 
the  weak.  How  far  they  really  are  fo,  will  be 
difcuffed  in  a  fequel  to  the  prefent  work. 
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NOTE  A,  p.  6. 

J.N  the  language  of  the  Germans,  which  is  charafter- 
i-zed  by  the  fame  fpirit  of  minute  difcrimination  and 
elaborate  analyfis  that  pervades  their  philofophy,  the 
term  public  law  has  a  more  general  and  abftradt  iig- 
nification  than  is  here  intended  to  be  given  to  it.  la 
order  to  avoid  all  ambiguity,  I  will  therefore  define  its 
meaning  in  the  prefent  work.  Il  is  intended  to  repre- 
fent  the  law  of  nations  in  its  practical,  and  not  in  its 
theoretical,  or  what  is  commonly  called  its  natural 
fenfe  ;  and  the  words /fderalfyjiem  or  conjiitutian,  political 
Jfyftem,  ficc.  are  to  be  regarded  as  fignifying  the  fame 
thing  as  often  as  they  occur  in  the  following  fheets. — 
AUTHOE. 

The  above  note  is  dill  more  neceflary  to  an  Englifh 
tfian  a  German  reader;  for  without  it  there  would 
be  an  obfcurity  from  the  ufe  of  thofe  phrafes  pervad- 
ing the  whole  work.  The  l^m  fedtral  confittuti6n  pro- 
perly fignifies,  and  is  commonly  ufed  to  denote  fuch  a 
league  between  independent  ftates,  as  formed  the  Swifs 
and  Dutch  republics ;  it  is  here  made  to  comprehend  the 
whole  fyftem  of  political  relations,  and  the  ufages  which 
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jrcgulate  the  conduct  of  ftates  in  their  tranfa&ions  witfe 
foreign  powers. 

The  jus  gentium,  or  law  of  nations,  as  it  has  hitherto 
been  received,  is  compofed  of  a  traditional  and  cuftomary, 
as  well  as  a  pofitive  code.  But  the  political  writers  on 
the  part  of  France,  finding  the  doctrines  of  all  the  great 
authors  of  the  laft  century,  more  favourable  to  the  Bri- 
tifh,  than  to  their  own  fyftem,  have  lately  been  labour- 
ing  with  confummate  art,  to  fet  afide  their  authority, 
and  to  perfuade  mankind  that  there  neither  has  been,  nor 
can  be,  any  law  of  nations  not  exprefsly  eftablifhed  by 
treaty.— TRANS. 

NOTEB,  p.  26. 

THE  treaty  of  1756  has  been  a  favourite  topic  of  de- 
clamation for  all  the  decriers  of  the  old  political  fyftem, 
from  Favier  to  the  Author  of  a  work,  intitled,  Coup  d'CEil 
folltlquefur  I* Europe  (in  2  vols.  1800) ;  and  I  muft  con* 
fefs  it  gave  me  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  writer  whofe 
work  is  now  before  me,  that,  fo  far  from  defcribing  that 
treaty  as  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  revolution,  he  has  not 
even  mentioned  it  in  the  courfe  of  his  work.  His  filence 
induces  me  to  conclude  that  his  opinion  is  the  fame  as 
mine  on  that  head. 

The  above  note  was  written  before  I  had  feen  Segur's 
edition  of  Favier,  in  which  many  valuable  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  original  work.  I  think  this  is  the 
ilrfl  French  publication  in  which  the  treaty  of  1756  has 
been  reprefented  in  its  true  light,  fuch  as  it  muft  here- 
after 


after  be  confidered  by  impartial  hiftory ;  and  it  c6ul4 
aot  but  gratify  me  to  find  my  own  opinion  confirmed  by 
the  judgment  of  aftatefman  of  fuch  abilities  and  expe- 
rience as  Segur. 

NOTE  C,  p.  43. 

IT  has  even  been  aflerted  that  the  difcovery  of  Ame- 
rica would  have  been  more  beneficial  to  Europe,  had  it 
been  deferred  to  a  later  period ;  and  I  am  not  a  little 
inclined  to  aflent  to  that  opinion.  Had  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  been  prepared  for  the  difcovery  of  the  New 
World,  by  a  high  degree  of  civilization  and  induftry, 
{he  would  neceflarily  have  derived  more  important  ad- 
vantages from  the  valuable  connexions  and  extenfive 
commerce  to  which  that  event  gave  rife.  Thefe  new 
objects  of  induftry  would  then  have  prefented  themfelves 
in  their  natural  order,  which  has  now  been  in  a  cer- 
tain degree  inverted.  The  difcovery  of  America  was 
the  occafion  of  a  revolution  ;  and  every  revolutionary 
innovation  in  the  ftate  and  progrefs  of  humanity,  is  more 
or  lefs  unfavourable  in  its  effects.  We  muft  not,  how- 
ever, be  fo  unjuft  as  to  deny  that,  even  as  it  happened, 
that  great  event  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  focial  ex- 
iftence,  and  materially  contributed  to  the  improvement 
and  welfare  of  Europe. 

NOTE  D,  p.  59. 

THE  Author  is  pleafed  to  draw  acontraft  between  the 
hiftory  of  thofe  times  and  the  prefent ;  which  he  makes 
the  foundation  of  a  bitter  cenfure  on  the  political  fyftem 
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of  Europe,  "  The  European  powers  then  coalefced,'* 
fays  he,  <c  to  fupport  a  revolution  in  England,  topre-. 
ferve  England  from  the  dangers  of  Catholic!  fm,  to  add 
the  naval  power  of  Holland  and  Portugal  to  that  of 
England.  In  our  times  we  have  feen  a  coalition  of  Eu- 
rope to  prevent  a  revolution  in  France,  to  maintain  the 
Catholic  religion  in  France,  And  to  cripple  the  French 
na.vy,  in  order  to  render  her  incapable  of  coping  with 
England/*  But  this  apparent  contradiction  in  their 
maxims  and  conduct,  is  explained  hy  the  uniformity  of 
their  motives,  under  circum fiances  of  quite  contrary 
natures.  The  revolution  of  1688  in  England,  was  con- 
fiflent  with  the  fecurity  of  Europe;  fo  that  foreign 
powers  were  impelled  by  the  flrongeft  interefl  to  give  it 
every  pofllble  furtherance,  whatever  might  be  their  opi- 
nions of  its  authors,  and  whatever  their  inclinations 
or  averfion  to  the  vanquished  or  triumphant  party.  The 
French  revolution  in  the  year  1789,  or  rather  in  17913 
before  which  time  there  can  be  no  queftion  of  a  coali- 
tion againil  it,  was  inimical  to  the  fecurity  of  Europe  ; 
and  had  there  been  no  other  motive  for  aflerting  the  caufc 
of  monarchy  ;  had  moft  of  the  parties  to  the  coalition 
been  inclined  by  their  ordinary  interefts,  rather  to  de- 
fire  the  humiliation,  than  the  profperity  of  the  reigning 
houfe ;  yet  the  fame  intereft  which  united  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  againfl  the  STUARTS  at  the  Englifti  revo- 
lution, compelled  the  whole  of  them  to  take  part  with 
the  BOURBONS  againfl  the  revolution  in  France. 
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NOTEE,  p.j8. 

muft  be  carefully  admoniftied  not  to 
yely  with  implicit  confidence  on  the  authority  of  Mira- 
beau,  in  forming  their  ideas  of  the  Pruffian  monarchy 
under  Frederick  II.  The  merit  of  his  ingenious  work, 
which  in  many  refpefts  flill  deferves  great  praife,  is  much 
diminifhed  by  three  very  important  defedh.  ifl,  The 
inaccuracy  and  incompletenefs  of  his  information  on 
many  heads ;  principally  owing  to  the  hurry  in  which  the 
work  was  executed,  and  the  levity  of  Mirabeau  in  truft- 
ing  to  many  incompetent  coadjutors.  2dly,  His  blind  at- 
tachment to  the  phyfiocratic  fyfemy  which  has  often  in- 
duced him  to  pronounce  moft  unjuftly  upon  eftablifh- 
ments  and  institutions  not  according  with  that  fyflem. 
3dly,  That  it  was  written  for  the  times ;  that  every 
part  of  it  was  adapted  to  the  circumflances  of  the  mo- 
ment; that  it  was  made  fu^fervient  to  a  favourite  theory, 
and  publifhed  with  particular  views. 

NOTE  F,  p.  85. 

GALANTI'S  celebrated  work  (Difc rizzione  geografica 
e  politico,  delle  Stcilie},  of  which  the  firft  part  appealed  in 
1788,  and  which  prefents  an  invaluable  collection  of 
inflru&ive  obfervations  and  excellent  principles,  in 
every -branch  of  political  economy,  was  written  under 
the  aufpices  of  the  Neapolitan  government,  who  pro- 
vided the  Author  with  materials,  and  dedicated  to  the 
King.  Nor  was  Galanti  the  only  writer  whc  was  openly 
encouraged  to  aflert  and  diiFufe  among  his  country  men  > 
the  true  principles  of  government  and  legiflation.  Ge- 
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novefi  (who  may  in  fome  refpe&  be  confulered  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  fchool),  Filangieri,  Melchior  Del- 
pbico,  Grimaldi,  and  other  philofophic  writers  at  Na- 
ples, were  authors  of  fyftems  and  eflays  which  might 
have  done  honour  to  the  moft  ingenious  of  the  French 
Encyclopaedias.  The  literature  of  Italy,  during  twenty 
years  before  the  revolution,  wasafplendid  commentary 
on  the  extraordinary  progrefs  of  the  fcience  of  political 
economy  in  moft  c-f  the  Italian  ftates. 

NOTE  G,  p.  92. 

FAR  be  it  from  me  to  attempt  to  juftify  \hzfyjlem  of 
partition  ;  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  moft  odious  and  per- 
nicious events  of  the  eighteenth  century.     It  is  never- 
thelefs,  in  fome  refpe&s,  a  proof  of  the  exiftence  of  a 
balance  of  power,  and,  I  will  venture  to  afTert,  a  proof 
of  a  more  benevolent  and  peaceable  fpirit  of  politics  in 
Europe.     The  fyftem  of  partition,  when  properly  con- 
fidered,  though  it  be  more  repugnant  in  appearance,  is 
not  more  unjuft  in  reality,  than  the  numerous  wars  of 
conqueft  and   aggrandizement,  of  which  the  three  luft 
centuries  furnifh  fuch  a  melancholy  hiftory.     The  idea 
of  aggrandizement  without  conqueft,  evidently  origi- 
nated from  two  character! ftic  principles  of  modern  poli- 
tics.    It  mowed,  ift,  That  no  fingle  ftate  could  en^ 
gage  in  plans  of  conqueft,  without  the  concurrence  of 
its  neighbours;    2dly,   That    even  when  aggrandize- 
ment was  to  be  attempted  by  a  violation  of  juftice,  the 
way  of  negotiation  was  preferred  to  the   deftrudlive 
chance  of  war.     If  the  difproportion  between  Poland 
and  her  neighbours  had  been  as  great  in  the  fifteenth  or 
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fifteenth,  as  it  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  ;  her  in- 
dependence  would  have  been  equally  annihilated.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  {he  would  then  have  been  ex- 
punged from  the  lift  of  nations  by  a  dreadful  war,  and 
would  have  probably  been  the  prey  of  a  fmgle  conque- 
ror;  whereas  fhe  has  now  been  divided  by  an  arbitrary- 
hut  peaceful  treaty,  and  a  new  balance  of  power  has 
been  eflabliflied  upon  her  ruins. 

NOTE  H,  p.  97. 

THE  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  has  ftated  forne 
truths  on  this  head,  which  are  fo  remarkable,  and  fo 
conducive  to  my  object,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  them.  "  France  has  never  been  conquered 
ilnce  the  irruption  of  the  Franks;  (lie  has  always  been 
governed  by  a  common  fyflem  of  legiflation,  nearly  the 
fame  in  all  her  provinces.  Her  fovereigns  have  given 
laws  to  almoil  every  civilized  people  ;  and  many  of  the 
European  thrones  have  been  filled  by  French  princes* 
France,  fmce  the  adoption  of  her  prefent  name,  has 
never  been  occupi-ed  by  hoflile  armies  but  partially,  and 
for  a  fhort  time.  Since  the  eftablifhment  of  the  Franks, 
Jhe  has  never  obeyed  a  foreign  prince.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  cite  a  war  in  which  France  did  not  carry  the 
terror  of  her  arms  into  the  very  heart  of  her  enemy's 
dominions  :  all  the  victories  of  France  recorded  by  hif- 
tory,  are  difHnguifhed  by  Spanifh,  Italian,  or  German 
names.  Her  armies  returned  at  the  end  of  every  war  to 
maintain  the  uniformity  of  the  national  character,  the 
integrity  of  her  provinces,  and  the  ineftimable  fyftcm 
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t>f*  her  frontiers.'* — Such  was  France  before  the  revalu* 
tim* 

NOTE  I,  p.  115. 

I  WILL  not  venture  into  the  dark  labyrinth  of  the 
difturbances  in  Holland,  or  touch  on  the  refpective  pre- 
tenfions  and  refpeclive  errors  of  the  feVeral  factions  ; 
but  I  have  a  general  obfervation  to  make  on  thofe  affairs* 
which  is  too  impartial  not  to  be  fubfcribed  toby  all  par- 
ties, whether  of  the  paft,  or  prefent  time.     It  was  nei- 
ther the  reftlefs  intrigues  of  the  anti-Orange,  nor  the 
ufurpations  of  the  Orange  party,  that  formed  the  chief 
caufe  of  the  irreconcilable  difTenfions  of  the  Dutch,  the 
weaknefs  of  their  government,  and  the  gradual  decline 
of  their  former  greatnefs  :  they  were;  owing  to  the  fun- 
damental, perhaps  irremediable  errors  in  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  Hate.     If  the  changes  introduced  by  Pruflia 
and  England  in   1787,  could  have  effected  a  permanent 
reform  of  that  conftitution  (which  the  internal  condi- 
tion of  the  country  at  that  time  renders  very  doubtful), 
they  would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  Holland,  and 
even  France  would  perhaps  have  gained  more  by  that  re- 
volution in  the  end,   than  by  all  her  intrigues  with  the 
factions  flie  fupported.    A  powerful  executive  govern- 
ment, an  effective  Stadtholder,  would  certainly  have  ren- 
dered more  effential  fervice  to  the  ftate,  than  a  prince  con- 
fined and  impeded  in  all  his  movements,  poITjfling  one 
day  the  authority  of  a  king,  and  another,  fcarcely  that 
of  a  burgomafter.     If  this  would  have  been  the  real  in- 
tereft  of  Holland,  it  muft  have  been  that  of  her  allies 
iikewife  ;  for  an  influence  that  is  only  founded  on  a  con- 
tinuance 
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tinuartce  of  the  weatcnefs  and  diftradYions  of the  country 
intended  to  be  benefited,  can  never  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  power  that  feeks  to  eftablifh  it.  Such  was  always 
the  influence  of  France  in  Holland.  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples purfued  by  France,  there  was  no  chance  of  reco- 
very from  the  anarchy  in  which  the  country  was  in- 
volved ;  had  (he  fucceeded  in  abolifliing  the  Stadthoider- 
fhip,  that  recovery  would  have  been  equally  diilant. 
The  revolution  of  1787  opened  at  leaft  a  door  to  it; 
and  though  in  itfelf  it  were  only  the  work  of  intereft  or 
pafllon,  yet  a  confiderate  and  comprehenfwe  policy 
would,  even  in  the  fituation  of  France,  have  encou- 
raged it. 

NOTE  K,  p.  n  8. 

ONE  of  the  greateft  authorities  among  the  political 
writers  of  France,  has  lately  given  a  very  decided  opi- 
nion againft  fo  much  of  the  above  reafoningas  relates  to 
that  country.  Thefe  are  the  remarkable  words  of  Segur : 
«c  1  am  perfuaded  there  never  was  a  period  in  which  the 
French  monarchy  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  conficier- 
ation,  than  in  the  years  between  1783  and  1787;  that 
is,  from  the  peace  which  concluded  the  American  war. 
till  the  revolution  in  Holland."  Politique  de  tons  Its  Ca- 
binets del*  Europe  (par  Favier),  augment  tc  de  Notes,  &c, 
far  L.  P.  Segury  vol.  ii.  p.  97. 

NOTE  L,  p.  119. 

THE  war  for  the  fucceflion  to  the  throne  of  Spain  was 
ft  flriking  proof  that  the  true  theory  of  the  federal  con- 
.(litution  had  already  attained  to  great  maturity,  ft  was 
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Hot  the  trifling  anecdote  of  the  Dutchefs  of  Marlbo- 
rough  (which  is  even  now  treated  by  the  Author  of  the 
Etat  de  la  France  as  a  great  political  event),  but  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Jofeph  I.  that  occafioned  the  alteration 
of  the  fecret  difpofitions  of  the  allies.  They  firft  formed 
an  alliance  with  Auftria  to  prevent  the  inordinate  ag- 
grandizement of  France ;  but  the  predominance  of  Auf- 
tria was  no  lefs  an  objedl  of  jealoufy  to  them*  As  foon  as 
they  had  reafon  to  fear  that  the  powers  of  Auftria  and 
Spain  might  be  united  in  the  fame  hands,  they  renounced 
their  former  plans,  and  inclined  to  peace  with  France. 
The  condud  of  England  throughout  this  war,  and  in  the 
negotiations  at  Utrecht,  as  well  as  in  the  feparate  ne- 
gotiations which  preceded  the  congrefs  at  that  place, 
were,  in  every  refpeft,  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  a 
wife  and  enlightened  federal  policy. 

NOTE  M,  p.  122. 

THAT  this  was  the  real  fituation  of  Auftria,  muft  be 
evident  to  every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  memorable 
negotiations  concerning  the  firft  partition  of  Poland. 
Could  any  doubt  remain  on  the  fubjedt,  it  muft  be  com- 
pletely difpelled  by  the  moft  incontrovertible  teftimony 
— the  pofitive  declaration  of  Frederick  II.  In  the 
works  left  behind  him,  he  has  very  candidly  related  the 
difficulties  which  the  fyflem  of  partition  met  with  at  the 
court  of  Vienna  ;  he  expreflly  fays,  that  Auflria  had  no 
alternative  but  to  accede  to  that  projedt,  or  to  venture  a 
war  with  Ruflia  and  Pruflia ;  and  he  gives  us  the  foj- 
lowing  pafTage  from  the  anfwer  of  Prince  Kaunitz  to- 
the  firft  propofal  of  the  meafure,  as  part  of  his  reafon* 

for 
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for  objefling  to  it,  *<  That  the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan 
would  render  the  fir/nation  of  Europe  more  critical  than 
ever,  and  that  he  advifed  his  Majefty  the  King  of  Pruf- 
fia  not  to  engage  in  any  fuch  projedh."  JMemoirts  dt- 
fuis  i^^jufqu^a  1775,  chap.  i.  ((Euvres  poflhumet  de  Frc* 
dtric\\.  vol.  v.j. 

NOTE  N,  p.  125. 

IT  even  appears-  from  a  memorial  of  the  Comte  de 
Vergenne0,  which  has  fince  come  to  light,  that  the  ca- 
binet of  Verfailles  was  at  that  time  ferioufly  inclined  to 
renounce  the  alliance  of  Auftria,  and  to  declare  war 
againft  the  Emperor,  fhould  there  be  no  other  means  of 
preferving  Holland.  This  important  paper  (printed  in 
the  laft  edition  of  Favier's  Memoirs)  completely  refutes, 
in  my  opinion,  all  that  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la 
France  has  faid  concerning  the  political  fyftem  of  Eu- 
rope before  the  revolution. 

NOTE  O,  p.  137. 

THERE  is  another  point  of  view  in  this  queAion  which 
I  (hall  merely  mention,  without  laying  any  flrefsupon 
it,  becaufe  it  might  very  properly  be  objected,  that  the 
advantages  alluded  to,  are  only  of  an  accidental,  and 
not  of  a  permanent  nature.  If  two  nations  are  in- 
creafed  in  the  fame  proportion  to  their  former  extent* 
the  refult  would  be  moft  advantageous  to  that  which 
beft  knows  how  to  cultivate  and  improve  its  acquifition, 
to  coniblidate  its  new  w  ith  its  old  pofTeflions ;  to  that,  in 
fhort,  whofe  fyftem  of  adrn  migration  is  the  moil  wife 
and  regular.  Without  difparagement  to  any  other  go* 
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vefnment,  it  may  be  permitted  to  afTert,  in  conformity 
to  the  opinions  of  the  greateft  fhtefmen  in  Europe* 
that  in  this  refpedt  likewife,  the  partition  of  Poland  was 
more  ufeful  to  Pruffia  than  any  of  the  powers  concerned 
in  it. 

NOTE  P,  p.  142. 

I  MIGHT  in  ftri&nefs  have  confined  myfelfto  the  firit 
partition  ;  for  that  alone  is  within  the  fphere  of  my 
prefent  reafoning.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  moft 
advifable  to  confider  the  fubje&  in  its  whole  extent, 
in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  recur  to  it. 

At  the  fame  time  it  muft  be  confefTed,  that  neither  all 
the  beneficial  confequcnces  of  the  final  diflblution  of 
Poland,  nor  the  whole  of  what  I  have  above  faid,  can 
be  referred  to  the  firft  partition  ;  for  it  is  not  always 
fair  in  politics,  to  reafon  from  the  greater  to  the  lefs. 
It  muft  however  appear  to  any  one  who  has  confidered 
the  above  arguments,  and  does  not  entirely  difapprovc 
them,  that  many  of  them,  and  principally  perhaps  the 
moft  important,  will  ferve  to  explain  the  political  bear- 
ings of  the  partition  of  1772,  as  well  as  the  events  of 
1793  and  1795, 

NOTE  Q,  p.  146. 

EVERY  reflecting  perfon,  and  doubtlefs  every  enlight- 
ened Ruffian,  will  give  his  unqualified  aflent  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France,  expreflcd  in 
the  following  words :  "  The  Emperor  of  Ruffia  would 
be  one  of  the  greateft  and  moft  powerful  princes  of  his 

time, 
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time,  if  for  the  pompous  infcription  placed  by  the  flat- 
terers of  Catherine  on  the  gates  of  Cherfon — *  The  road 
'  to  ConJiantmopleJ  he  would  fubftitute  this  more  wife 
and  glorious  fentence : — «  The  Jlrengtb  of  this  empire  * 

*  Jhall  henceforth  be  employed  to  govern,  and  not  to  aggran* 

•  dlze  //'." 

NOTE  R,  p.  149. 

THIS  argument  is  farther  ftrengthened  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  the  agreement  which  led  to  the  partition  of 
Poland,  related  to  an  object  in  the  midft  of  the  three 
powers,  and  concerning  which,  their  interefts  may  ea- 
fily  be  conceived  to  have  been  the  fame.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  another  object  within  the  fphere 
of  their  political  exigence,  in  which  a  fimilar  relation 
could  induce  them  all  three  to  unite  in  a  common 
project. 

NOTE  S,  p.  155. 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  afTert,  that  a  truly  wife 
policy  would  not  confider  peace,  even  with  France,  as 
a  very  defirable  object  for  England.  I  am  only  fpeak- 
ing  of  what  is  likely  to  happen,  and  efpecially  of  what 
is,  and  always  has  been,  the  cafe.  A  war  with  France 
may,  under  certain  circum fiances,  be  unavoidable  by 
England ;  and  it  will  always  continue  to  be  thus,  until 
at  length  the  nations  of  the  world  (hall  recognife  their 
true  interefts,  and  for  ever  renounce  war  of  every  kind  ;  a 
period  which  is  probably  not  very  near,  which  is  per- 
haps never  to  be  ranked  among  the  realities  of  the  world. 
But  with  any  other  continental  power,  war  is,  under 
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every  circumftance,  contrary  not  only  to  the  general 
and  permanent,  but  to  the  immediate  and  temporary  in- 
terefts  of  England.  It  is  not  indeed  impoflible  to  ima- 
gine conjunctures,  in  which  the  Britifli  miniftry  may 
be  obliged  to  engage  in  a  continental  war,  to  which 
France  is  not  a  party ;  but  thefe  would  always  refult 
from  unnatural,  conftrained,  and  momentary  fituations  : 
fuch  a  war  would  always  be  a  facrifice  made  by  Eng- 
land, would  be  regarded  by  her  as  a  neceflary  evil,  and, 
in  the  natural  courfe  of  things,  there  would  always  be 
found  means  of  avoiding  it.  With  France  alone  (ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  ideas  of  the  interefts  of  na- 
tions) war  might  fometimes  be  more  advantageous  to 
England  than  peace;  it  ft  only  by  a  war  with  France 
that  flie  could  have  any  profped  of  gain,  though  it  were 
but  tranfient  and  relative. 

NOTE  T,  p.  156. 

THE  exceptions  which  might  be  argued  againft  me 
are  either  of  no  importance,  or  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances  as  render  them  rather  favourable,  than  contrary 
to  my  aflumptions :  for, 

ift,  The  negotiations,  alliances,  and  armaments 
againft  Spain,  Auftria,  &c.  in  the  reign  of  George  L 
were  for  the  mod  part  occafioned  by  the  interefts  of 
Hanover.  Thcfe,  it  is  well  known,  have  never  been 
confidered  as  the  interefts  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  which,  on 
the  contrary,  they  have  frequently  been  very  oppofite, 
and  with  which  they  have  only  been  occafionally  com- 
bined. A  Britifh  monarch  could  hardly  a6l  in  concert 
with  France  as  King  of  England ;  and  nothing  of  what 
i  palled 
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pa/Ted  between  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the  year  1740, 
was  immediately  connected  with  the  national  affairs  of 
Britain.  The  treaty  of  Hanover  (1725),  of  Seville 
(1729),  and  Vienna  (1731),  were  not  Britifli  treaties. 

2dly,  The  rupture  with  Spain  in  the  year  1739,  is  the 
only  inftance  of  a  war  commenced  by  Britain  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  of  which  France  was  not  the  ob- 
ject. It  is  well  known  that  the  Britifh  miniftry  were 
averfeto  it,  that  they  yielded  reluctantly  to  the  violence 
of  the  popular  opinion,  and  conducted  it  very  remiffly, 
It  made  no  alteration  in  the  general  relations  of  Europe; 
and  foon  after  loft  itfelf  in  the  following  war  concerning 
the  Auftrian  fucceffion,  fo  completely,  that  at  the  peace 
of  Aix  la  Chapelle  the  objects  that  occafioned  it  were 
not  even  mentioned. 

3dly,  The  Ruffian  armament  in  th^jrear  179.0, Ap- 
peared about  to  involve  England,  for  the  fir-ft  time,  in  a 
continental  war,  in  which  France  was  not  directly  con- 
cerned, and  in  which  the  interefts  of  France  were  evi- 
dently embarked  in  the  fame  caufe.  The  object  of  that 
armament  was  moft  undoubtedly^  wife  one,  and  it  cer- 
tainly was  advantageous  to  Europe  :  at  the  fame  time 
the  averflon  to  any  participation  in  it,  was  fo  ftrong  in 
England,  that  theminiftry  were  compelled  to  relinquish 
their  defigns,  and  to  leave  the  care  of  maintaining  the 
balance  to  the  King  of  Pruflia  alone. 

NOTE  U,  p.  162. 

THE  writers  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  organs  of 

the  French  government,  have  not  failed  to  boaft  on 
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every  occafion  of  the  fuperiority  which  the  confciouf- 
nefs  of  this  danger  on  the  part  of  England  appears  to 
afford  them.  I  will  adduce  an  inflance  from  one  of  the 
moil  efieemed  among  them,  and  quote  a  paflage  from 
Favier,  which  Is  "emarkable,  not  only  becaufc  the  words 
are  fo  explicit,  but  on  account  of  the  inference  he  draws 
from  his  pofition.  After  fpeaking  of  the  projected  de* 
fcent  in  1756,  he  continues  thus:  "  In  order  to  keep 
Hannibal  from  the  gafes,  England  muft  and  will  occupy 
the  only  avenue  by  which  we  can  approac.i  her :  flic 
muft  keep  pofleflion  of  the  fea,  whence  every  nation 
will  be  excluded  that  does  not  poffefs  a  powerful  navy 
as  well  as  maritime  coafts.  In  a  word,  it  is  fear  alone 
that  renders  England  fo  haughty,  fo  info  lent,  and  fo 
unjufl.  toward  France  :  but  it  is  that  deliberate  reflecting 
fear  which  infpires  the  weak  to  profit  by  all  the  advan-p 
tages  afforded  by  the  neglect  or  ignorance  of  the  flrong," 
&c.  Upon  this  paflage  there  is  the  following  note  by 
Segur,  the  laft  editor  of  thefe  Memoirs  :  "  What  Favier 
has  here  faid  of  the  Britifti  miniftry,  has  been  verified 
by  experience  ;  it  is  fear  that  renders  them  implacable. 
They  know  that  France,  at  peace  with  the  continent, 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  prudent  and  a&ive  govern- 
ment, would  foon  attain  the  fuperiority  to  which  Nature 
has  deftined  her,  and  force  England  to  take  her  ftation 
among  powers  of  the  fecond  order." 

Thefe  are  undoubtedly  extravagant  exaggerations : 
but  when  we  find  the  very  fame  writers  declaiming  in- 
cefftntly  againft  the  defpotifm,  the  fupremacy,  the  all- 
threatening  tyranny  of  the  Britifh  government,  and 
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advancing  fuchaflertions  as  thefe,  we  cannot  but  admire 
the  naivete  of  their  inconfiftency. 

NOTE  V,  p.  165. 

THIS  war  was  at  firft  ftrongly  oppofed  in  England, 
and  the  adverfaries  of  the  minifter  heaped  the  fevered 
cenfures  upon  it.  Since  the  Spanifh  fucceflion  war, 
there  had  always  been  a  party  that  would  liften  to  no- 
thing of  what  they  called  Britifh  continental  politics  ; 
and  defired  to  feparate  England  entirely  from  the  affairs 
of  the  continent.  It  was,  however,  remarkable,  that 
as  foon  as  any  member  of  this  party  received  a  place  in 
the  miniftry,  he  renounced  his  former  principles.  Lord 
Carteret,  one  of  Walpole's  moft  formidable  opponents, 
and  among  the  mod  violent  declaimers  againft  all  foreign 
politics,  changed  his  opinion  when  he  became  minifter, 
and  defended  the  conduct  of  England  in  the  Auftrian 
fucceflion  war,  upon  grounds  of  which  pofterity  will 
certainly  admit  the  folidity :  and  even  the  great  Chat- 
ham, who  fo  often  had  condemned  and  ridiculed  the 
balance  of  Europe,  and  all  interference  in  continental 
affairs,  afterwards  publicly  confefled  in  Parliament  that 
"  America  had  been  conquered  in  Germany." 

NOTE  W,  p.  1 66., 

THE  true  caufe  of  the  war  in  America  was  the  un- 
certainty of  the  French  and  Englifh  limits  there  ;  and 
the  difpute  arofe  upon  no  trifling  object.  The  point  to 
be  decided  was,  whether  France  fliould  completely  en- 
clofe  the  pofleffions  of  England,  within  a  ftraight  line 
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from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Miffiilipi,  and  thus 
for  ever  exclude  the  induftrious  cultivators  of  the  fineft 
colonies  in  the  world,  from  the  fertile  countries  beyond 
theweftern  mountains.  The  right  was  alike  on  either 
fide ;  becaufe  the  matter  had  never  been  regulated  by 
treaty.  It  is  always  difficult  in  fuch  cafes  to  point  out 
the  author  of  the  war. 

But  with  regard  to  Germany,  there  exited  no  fuch  un- 
certainty. Whoever  has  confidered  with  attention  the 
tranfa&ions  of  that  time,  will  find  no  reafon  to  doubt 
that  England  was  involved,  much  againft  her  inclina- 
lion,  in  the  war  on  the  continent.  The  treaty  of  1756, 
concluded  with  Prufliaby  George  II.  was,  in  theflridefl 
fenfe  of  the  word,  defenfive.  The  King  of  England 
merely  defired  neutrality  for  his  German  dominions.  If 
France  had  not  forgotten  her  own  intereft,  and  attacked 
Pruflia  and  Hanover  ;  England  would  have  remained  an 
idle  fpe&ator  of  this  theatre  of  hoftility.  I  only  men- 
tion this  as  a  fa&,  for  fuch  a  neutrality  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  contrary  to  the  true  interefl  of  England ; 
and  it  was  fortunate  for  Europe,  that  the  bad  policy  of 
France  compelled  Great  Britain  to  adopt  a  better  fyftem. 

NOTE  X,  p.  168. 

EVEN  coming  from  them,  they  appear  unfair  when  we 
confider  that  of  all  the  wars  waged  between  France  and 
England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  that  of  1756  is  the 
only  one  of  which  the  refult  was  immediately  prejudicial 
to  the  former.  For  notwithstanding  the  victories  of 
Blenheim  and  Malplaquet,  fo  glorious  to  the  allies,  it 
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cannot  be  aflerted  that  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  difad- 
vantageous  or  humiliating  to  France. 

NOTE  Y,  p.  182. 

THE  declaration  of  the  firft  National  Affembly,  "that 
France  for  ever  renounced  all  wars  of  conqueft,"  made 
more  profely  tes  to  the  revolution  in  every  part  of  the 
world  than  any  other,  perhaps  than  all  the  reft  of  their 
profeffions.  But  this  declaration,  like  every  thing  that 
was  praifeworthy  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 
(who  would  refufe  to  acknowledge  fome  good  amidft 
fuch  an  infinity  of  ill  ?)  was  not  produced  by  th«  revo- 
lution, but  was  a  confequence  of  the  ideas  and  opinions 
prevalent  among  all  nations  before  that  event.  The 
chiefs  of  the  revolution  did  nothing  but  exprefs  the  fen- 
timents  already  generally  entertained.  That  is  the  ex- 
tent of  their  merit  and  glory :  for  they  were  fo  far  from 
realizing  the  hopes  of  mankind,  that  they  even  destroyed* 
in  defperate  experiments,  all  that  had  been  accumulated 
and  attained  in  half  a  century;  while  they  held  out  the 
golden  promife  of  everlafting  peace,  they  plunged  the/ 
world  in  endlefs  war. 

NOTE  Z,  p.  192. 

THE  Author  even  fays,  "  In  the  laft  thirty  years  the 
powers  of  Europe  had  enjoyed  the  fpe&acle  of  France's 
•degradation ;"  and  was  it  at  the  end  of  that  period,  at 
the  very  time  when  they  had  attained  the  object  of  their 
wiflies,  that  thefe  unwife  ftatefmen  (if  any  fuch  ever 
exiftedj,  who  rejoiced  in  the  humiliation  of  France, 
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found  it  neceflary  to  embruc  half  a  world  in  blood,  in 
order  to  overwhelm  degraded  and  mined  France  with  the 
united  forces  of  all  Europe  ? 

NOTE  A  A,  p.  195. 

I  SHALL  touch  the  more  lightly  upon  it,  as  I  have 
treated  the  fubje&  at  fome  length  in  a  late  publication, 
"  On  the  Origin  and  Character  of  the  War  againft  the 
French  Revolution."  I  muft  apologize  to  thofe  who 
have  honoured  that  work  with  their  attention,  for  briefly 
recapitulating  in  the  prefent  chapter,  the  arguments  I 
have  there  employed,  which  I  am  forced  to  do  from  the 
nature  of  my  prefent  reafoning. 

NOTE  B  B,  p.  208. 

IT  will  perhaps  be  obje&ed  to  me,  that  there  is  room 
to  fufpedl  fome  of  the  nations  engaged  in  this  unfortur 
nate  war,  of  having  been  influenced  during  the  courfe 
of  it,  by  views  of  gain  or  conqueft.  Without  inquiring 
whether,  and  in  what  instances,  the  fufpicion  be  well 
founded ;  I  only  have  to  obferve,  that  it  can  in  no  re- 
fpe£  invalidate  my  prefent  reafoning.  My  object  is 
only  to  prove  that  the  war  againft  the  French  revolu- 
tion did  not  and  could  not  originate  in  a  league  produced 
by  motives  of  intereft.  The  caufe  of  the  war  has  not 
the  fmalleft  connexion  with  what  may  have  been  de- 
fired,  projected,  or  attempted  afterwards,  when  the  coa- 
lefced  powers,  deftitute  of  all  plan,  were  a  prey  to  jea- 
loufy,  diflenfions,  and  miftrufl.  So  unfavourable,  more- 
over, is  my  opinion  (as  will  be  more  fully  fhown  here- 
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after)  of  the  fyftem  on  which,  and  the  means  by  which 
the  war  was  carried  on  by  the  allies,  that  I  {hall  not  be 
much  difmclined  to  admit  the  poffibility  and  even  the 
probability  of  a  temporary  departure  from  its  object,  and 
an  inconfiderate  adoption  of  meafures  dire&ly  contrary 
to  it. 

NOTE  C  C,  p.  225. 

THE  union  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  with  Holland 
under  a  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Orange,  would  have 
anfwered  the  purpofe  more  completely  than  any  other 
political  combination.  It  is  hardly  poflible  to  enume- 
rate the  beneficial  confequences  that  Europe  would  have 
derived  from  the  execution  of  fuch  a  plan.  The  fame 
idea  may  have  fuggefted  itfelf  to  many  politicians,  but 
it  has  never  been  fo  completely  argued  as  by  the  Author 
of  La  Pruffe  etfa  Ntutralite. 

NOTE  D  D,  p.  248. 

THAT  one  of  the  two  might  be  the  ally  of  France 
in  a  war  againft  the  other  (a  cafe  which  certainly  cannot 
be  ranked  among  abfolute  impoflibilities),  is  a  fuppofition 
I  have  taken  no  notice  of:  but  in  order  to  fet  the  contraft 
between  the  prefent  and  the  former  ftate  of  Europe  in 
the  ftrongeft  light,  we  need  only  to  confider  this  cafe 
for  a  moment  :  before  the  revolution,  an  alliance  be- 
tween France  and  one  of  the  great  powers  of  Germany, 
was  among  the  ordinary  combinations  of  politics  ;  where- 
3S  at  prefent  it  is  fcarcely  pofiible  to  think  on  the  con- 
fequences 


fequences  of  fuch  an  alliance  lo  the  ilate  againft  which 
it  would  be  directed  in  the  event  of  a  war. 

NOTE  E  E,  p.  257. 

IT  is  certain,  however,  that  even  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  things,  politics  would  be  led  into  frequent 
errors,  were  it  to  build  too  confidently  on  the  prefump- 
tion,  that  the  intereft  of  every  government  is  a  crite- 
rion of  its  conduct.  In  the  firft  place,  the  true  intereft 
6f  a  nation  is  a  matter  of  much  extent  and  uncertainty  ; 
tlie  conception  of  which  depends  greatly  upon  the  point 
of  view  in  which  it  is  contemplated,  and  of  courfe  upon 
the  ability  to  choofe  the  proper  one.  It  muft  likewife  be 
confefled,  that  even  the  immediate  interefts  of  ftates 
are  oftener  facrificed  to  private  views  and  paflions, 
than  is  generally  imagined ;  that  many  nations  have 
mifunderftood  them  during  centuries,  and  fome  perhaps 
have  never  known  them :  we.  muft  therefore  go  cau- 
tioufly  to  work  when  we  reafon  on  thefe  grounds  in 
politics* 

NOTE  F  F,  p.  262. 

IN  this  enumeration  of  the  principles  of  perpetual 
difcord  between  France  and  her  neighbours,  I  have 
paff"ed  over  one  of  the  moil  a&ive  and  important,  on 
\vhich,  however,  I  {hall  not  lay  any  ftrefs,  becaufe 
there  prevails  much  difference  of  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  extent  of  its  influence ;  and  becaufe  it  would  really 
be  extremely  difficult  to  calculate  its  future  probable  ef- 
fects with  any  certainty.  Who  will  take  upon  him  to 
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fay  whether  two  fyftems  fo  thoroughly  diffimilar  in 
themfelves,  and  in  their  conftituent  principles,  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  that  wherein  every  conjlitution  like  the 
French  muft  rejl^  and  on  the  other,  that  upon  which 
the  ancient  fyftem  of  Europe  is  founded  \  who  will 
decide  whether  thefe  fo  oppofite  fyftems  can  exift  toge- 
ther ?  And  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  eflentiai 
contrariety  in  the  firft  principles  of  public  power,  muft 
lead  to  continual  uneafmefs,  miftruft,  and  difturbance  ? 
that  it  muft  be  an  ever  fruitful  fource  of  open  and  fe- 
cret  oppofition,  of  concealed  or  declared  enmity  ? 

NOTE  G  G,  p.  267. 

IN  plain  language,  thefe  fundamental  laws  may  be  dated 
thus  :  I  ft,  No  alliance  muft  be  formed  but  for  the  pur* 
pofe  of  fecuring  the  continuance  of  the  afcendant  of 
FRANCE,  or  of  contributing  to  Us  farther  extenfion  in 
peace ;  and  for  organizing  the  means  of  oppofing  every 
attempt  to  diminifli  it  in  war.  2dly,  No  alliance  muft 
be  formed  but  for  the  purpofe  of  deftroying  the  influ- 
ence of  ENGLAND  both  in  peace  and  war,  in  order  that 
there  be  no  longer  any  rival  to  the  preponderance  of 
France.  Thisr  is  the  true  and  only  meaning  of  both  the 
eflentiai  principles  of  our  Author  ;  his  whole  work  is  a 
continued  commentary  on  this  theme  ;  and  he  has  not 
even  thought  it  worth  while  to  leave  any  room  for  a  dif- 
ferent explanation. 

NOTE  H  H,  p.  274. 

IT  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  Author  fhould 
have  defined  the  characterises  of  all  conftrained  and 
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unnatural  alliances  fo  clearly  and  explicitly  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  chapter  on  the  new  fyftem  of  French 
alliances,  as  to  render  it  inconceivable  how  he  could,  in 
the  next  moment,  fpeak  of  the  prefent  relations  of  Swit- 
zerland, Holland,  &c.  in  terms  of  praife,  nay,  of  ad- 
miration. After  faying  that  fimilarity  of  intereft  muft 
be  the  foundation  of  every  true  alliance,  he  adds,  "  Be- 
yond this  principle  there  is  nothing  but  compulfatory 
ties,  which  the  tyranny  of  a  few  nations  endeavours  in 
vain  to  cover  with  the  name  of  alliances;  and  to  which 
the  weak  only  fubmit  with  the  hope  of  finding  in  fome 
favourable  change,  the  means  and  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing off  the  yoke."  Can  any  thing  be  more  ftriking  than 
this  picture  ?  Any  man  who  looks  at  the  prefent  (late 
of  Europe  may  put  the  names  to  it. 

NOTE  I  I,  p.  282. 

A  TREATY  of  peace  is  naturally  regulated  by  all  the 
circumftances  of  the  refpe&ive  fituations  of  the  bellige- 
rent powers  ;  and  in  order  to  judge  of  it,  we  muft  con- 
iider  it  in  more  than  one  point  of  view.  It  would  there- 
fore be  a  great  error  to  regard  every  renunciation  of  con- 
quefts,  as  a  direct  proof  of  moderation  and  forbearance  ; 
for  powerful  motives  of  another  kind  might  compel  the 
conqueror  to  make  thefe  conceflions.  It  would  evi- 
dently be  ridiculous,  for  example,  if  it  were  to  be  ac- 
counted a  merit  to  the  Directory,  that  it  did  not  infift 
at  the  treaty  of  Leoben,  on  the  ceflion  of  the 
German  and  Italian  diftridts  then  occupied  by  its 
armies.  For  it  was  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that 
France  could  not  have  maintained  thofe  acquifitions, 
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however  great  her    inclination  might  have  been  to 
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NOTE  KK,  P.  301. 

THIS  act  was  indeed  created  with  the  intention  of  in- 
juring the  Dutch  ;  but  its  fubfequent  confirmation  and 
maintenance,  has  been  the  confequence  of  a  judicious 
policy.  "  What  though  feverai  of  the  provifions  of 
this  celebrated  act,"  fays  Adam  Smith,  "  may  have 
been  dictated  by  national  antipathy  ?  they  are  never- 
thelefs  as  wife  as  if  they  had  been  productions  of  con- 
f  urn  mate  wifdom." 

NOTE  L  L,  p.  302. 

IT  is  only  in  one  refpedt  that  the  Navigation  Act  could 
have  promoted  the  commercial  interefts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain :  as  there  are  few  countries  fo  advantageoufly  fitu- 
ated  for  foreign  trade,  this  law,  which  operated  fo 
forcibly  to  urge  the  progrefs  of  a  very  important  branch 
of  England's  induftry,  may  have  had  an  effect  fomewhat 
like  the  temporary  monopoly  by  which  the  firil  efta- 
blifhment  of  an  ufeful  manufacturing  or  commercial 
undertaking  is  fometimes  favoured.  But  fuppofing  this 
to  have  been  the  cafe,  the  Navigation  Act  ought  only  to 
have  been  a  temporary,  and  not  permanent  ftatute. 
That  it  was  not  the  cafe,  is  fufficiently  evident,  fmce 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  did  not  acquire  a  decided 
or  perceptible  preponderance  till  fifty  years  after  the 
patting  of  the  Navigation  Act.  In  the  year  1688,  the 
foreign  flapping  that  frequented  the  ports  of  England, 
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Was  half  as  great  as  for  own ;  the  former  being  195,000, 
and  the  latter  190,000  tons;  which  in  the  year  1696, 
even  fell  to  91,000  tons,  while  the  foreign  fhippingftill 
Maintained  jtfelf  at  83,000. 

NOTE  M  M,  p.  305. 

HOLLAND  was  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  could 
have  imitated  the  Englifh  Navigation  Aft  without  a  de- 
reliction of  true  policy  and  found  rcafon.  But  although 
one  of  the  ahove-mentioned  conditions,  viz,,  the  advan- 
tage of  extending  her  maritime  fyftem,  exifted  almofl  as 
much  in  the  cafe  of  Holland,  as  of  England  ;  yet  the 
other  was  entirely  wanting.  Holland  was  not  fufficient- 
ly  independent  of  other  nations  to  adopt  exclufive  mea- 
fures  againft  them  ;  fhe  ftood  too  much  in  need  of  their 
affiftance  to  prefcrihe  hurdenfome  reftri&ions  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  Englifh  Navigation  Aft  wa  confider- 
ably  modified  in  favour  of  Holland,  by  fubfequent  ftipu- 
lations;  for  {he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  carrying  to  Eng- 
land, as  Tier  own  produce,  all  articles  of  merchandifc 
brought  from  Germany  down  the  Rhine. 

NOTE  NN,  p.  31 5. 

THE  Author  of  the  Etat  de  la  France  even  goes  fo  far 
as  to  make  it  the  objeft  of  a  diftinft  charge  againft  the 
Englifh,  that  they  labour  with  unremitted  afliduity  in 
purfuit  of  eftabliihments  in  hitherto  unexplored  regions. 
"  Countries  hardly  known  to  Europe,"  fays  he,  "  have 
received  Englifh  names;  and  others  yet  undifcovered 
await  Engliih  appellations." — "  In  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Afia,  her  difcoverers  examine  every  coaft  ;  her  agents 
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fubje&  all  the  maritime  diftri&s  to  her  commerce,  and 
propofe  her  friendfiiip  to  the  princes  they  belong  to." 
"  In  Africa  we  behold  a  fimilar  fpeclacle — travellers 
inflamed  with  the  thirft  of  difcovering  countries  yet 
unknown  to  the  traffic  of  Europeans,  traverle  that  con- 
tinent in  all  directions,  perifh  there,  and  are  followed 
by  fuccefTors  impatient  to  replace  them;  all  of  them 
feeding  their  infatiable  employers  with  the  fplendid  hope 
pf  procuring  them  the  priority  of  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  nations  richer  than  the  dominions  of  Mon- 
tezuma,  and  cities  more  extend ve  and  populous  than 
London." 

All  this  is  perfectly  true  ;  but  who  would  ever  have 
cxpe£led  that  the  enterprifing  fpirit,  the  unremitted  ex- 
ertions, the  fuccefsful  labours  of  a  great  people  in  the 
difcovery  of  unexplored  regions  :  thefe  beft  titles  to 
fame  and  honour,  thefe  benefits  conferred  on  all  nations, 
and  on  all  pofterity  :  who  would  have  fufpecled  that 
thefe,  and  with  thefe  the  courage  and  devotion  of  in- 
dividuals, would  be  made  the  fubjecls  of  accufation  and 
reproach  ? 

NOTE  OO,  p.  316. 

IT  is  conftantly  aflerted  in  all  French  manifedos  and 
publications,  that  the  Englifh  are  indebted  to  treachery 
for  all  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indian  pofleffions  taken  from 
the  Dutch  fmce  1795;  which  trite  accufation  has  lately 
been  made  the  fubjec~l  of  official  articles  in  the  Paris 
papers.  It  is  not  worth  the  while  to  enter  here  into  a 
minute  refutation  of  them.  A  judicious  reader  will 
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find  the  following  brief  obfervations  fufficient :  ift, 
When  the  eftablifhed  conftitution  of  any  country  is 
fubverted  by  a  violent  revolution,  which  expels  its 
former  government  ;  and  particularly  when  that  revo- 
lution is  accomplifhed  by  a  foreign  power,  it  muft,  upon 
every  principle  of  right,  be  permitted  to  fuch  of  its 
fubjefts  and  officers,  as  find  themfelves  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  new  authority  (as  for  example,  the  gover- 
nors, &c.  of  the  Dutch  pofTeflions  in  India),  to  adhere  to 
their  former  government  and  conftitution.  And  fhould 
there  remain  no  profpe&  of  their  re-eftablifhment,  thofe 
officers,  &c.  (provided  they  have  not  voluntarily  and 
explicitly  recognifed  the  new  government)  are  fully  at 
liberty  to  put  themfelves  under  the  protection  of  a  na- 
tion that  fupports  their  former  fovereign,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  the  power  that  expelled  him,  or  to  the  new 
government  which  they  confider  as  an  ufurpation, 
founded  upon  the  authority  of  ftrangers.  Such  a  conduct 
is  fo  far  from  deferving  the  name  of  treachery,  that  it 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  only  one  which  is  confonant 
with  integrity  and  principle.  It  is  a  confequence  of 
every  violent  revolution,  that  confcience  is  left  the  only- 
arbiter  of  right  and  wrong  ;  and  there  can  be  no  trea- 
chery where  confcience  is  obeyed.  2dly,  It  is  no  Icfs 
unjuft  to  impute  fuch  acquifitions  as  a  crime  to  a  nation. 
After  the  revolution  in  Holland,  England  had  no  alter- 
native but  either  to  leave  the  Dutch  fettlements  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  or,  what  was  the  fame  thing,  of  the 
Batavian  government,  or  to  take  pofTeffion  of  them  her- 
felf:  flie  naturally  chofe  the  laft;  and  this  proceeding 
was  not  in  any  refpedl  lefs  juftifiable  than  a  regular  con- 
queft  in  a  juil  war.  The  true  authors  of  the  injury 

which 


which  Holland  fuftained,  were  thofe  who  devoted  that 
country  to  a  fatal  revolution,  and  ihereby  condemned 
England  to  treat  it  as  an  enemy. 

It  is  not  a  little  furprifing  to  find  the  accufation  of 
treachery  advanced  againfl  the  governors  and  officers  of 
the  Dutch  fettlements,  and  the  charge  of  per£dy  ap- 
plied to  the  Britifti  miniftry,  by  the  advocates  of  a  go- 
vernment, indebted  for  mod  of  its  conquefts  to  the  co- 
operation, to  give  it  no  harflier  name,  to  the  co-opera- 
tion of  men  who  favoured  and  affifted  the  plans  and  en- 
terprifes  of  a  foreign  power  againft  their  lawful  fove- 
reign.  Let  every  friend  of  juftice  in  or  out  of  France, 
aflign  the  proper  term  to  fuch  co-operation,  and  give  a 
name  to  the  conduct  of  thofe  who  made  ufe  of  it. 

NOTE  PP,  p.  318. 

THE  only  exception  to  this  is,  where  gold  and  filver 
mines  conftitute  the  fole  productions  of  foreign  fettle- 
ments.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  the  only  powers  who 
derived  a  direct  revenue  from  their  American  provinces. 
But  even  thefe  extraordinary  cafes  are  no  exception  to 
the  general  principle  ;  for  their  revenues,  inftead  of  add- 
ing at  all  to  the  ftrength  of  their  governments,  were 
the  immediate  caufes  of  the  decline  and  weaknefs  of 
both. 

NOTE  CLQ^,  p.  322. 


IN  order  to  enfure  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  In- 
dia and  China,  it  is  now  become  abfolutely  ncceflary, 
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that  the  peninfutaof  Hindoftan  be  governed  by  a  great 
military  power  capable  of  prote&ing  it.  Were  this 
power  in  any  way  annihilated,  the  whole  connexion 
muft  necefTarily  be  loft  for  a  long  time.  In  the  prefent 
ftateof  things,  the  dominion  of  the  Englifh  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  is  not  only  the  foundation  of  their  own  trade,  but 
fecures  that  of  all  other  nations ;  and  as  the  commerce 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  is  become  an  object  of  the  firft  im- 
portance to  every  people,  the  empire  of  the  Britifh  in 
that  part  of  the  world  ought  and  muft  be  confidered  as 
a  general  benefit ;  and  is  in  a  certain  fenfe  to  be  regarded 
as  a  common  property. 

NOTE  R  R,  p.  329. 

BESIDES  thefe  caufes  of  the  general  complaint  againft 
England  on  account  of  the  monopoly  of  colonial  pro- 
duce imputed  to  her,  there  is  another,  which,  on  a  clofer 
examination  of  the  public  opinion,  will  perhaps  appear 
to  conftitute  a  more  important  part  of  it.  The  con- 
fumption  of  colonial  produce  has  increafed  in  a  very 
great  degree  throughout  all  Europe  during  the  laft 
twenty  years  ;  a  circumftance  which  the  enlightened 
fkitefman  will  find  no  difficulty  to  explain,  nor  any  rea- 
fon  to  deplore.  The  dependarice  of  the  confuming 
nations  on  the  induflry  of  the  colonial  traders,  is  there- 
fore con  fiderably  increafed,  and  the  drain  of  fpecie  oc- 
cafioned  bv  the  importation  of  that  produce  is  every 
xv here  more  fcniible.  This  is  not  the  place  to  examine 
how  far  inch  increafed  confumption,  and  the  confe- 
quent  lois  of  fpecie,  are  politive  evils;  and  I  {hall  not 
trouble  the  reader  \vith  the  rcafons  which  induce  me  to 

believe. 


believe,  that,  according  to  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy,  they  do  not  deferve  the  appellation.     But  the 
greater  part  of  the  ftatefmen  and  politicians  of  Europe 
certainly  do  confider  that  increafed  confumption,  and 
what  they  term  the  unfavourable  balance  refulting  from 
it,  as  a  ferious  evil  which  cannot  be  too  ftrenuoufly  com- 
bated.    At  the  fame  time  they  daily  perceive  that  all 
their  complaints,  exhortations,  and  projects;  that  even 
their  active   contraventions,   their  heavy   duties,  their 
prohibitions,   and  their  inceflant  refearches   after  ima- 
ginary fubftitutes;  they  behold  all  thefe  efforts  not  only 
unfuccefsful,  but  even    contributing  to   flrengthen  the 
propenfity  they  are  fo  defirous  of  counteracting.     No- 
thing therefore  is  more  natural,  than  that  a  kind  of  re- 
fentment,  a  kind  of  hatred,  fhould  arife  againft  thofe  na- 
tions which  are  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade,  on  account 
of   their   fituation,  their   wealth,   and   their   maritime 
pofTeflions  ;  becaufe  they  are  confidered  as  the  authors 
of  the  (imaginary)  impoverifhment  of  Europe,  and  as 
enemies  to  the  general  welfare  of  all  confuming  coun- 
tries.    And  fince  England  has  long  pofleffed  the  largeft 
fliare  of  that  trade  ;  fince  England  has,  during  the  laft 
five  or  fix  years,  attained  to  the  almoft  exclufive  enjoy- 
ment of  it ;  it  is   not  furprifing  that  this  fhort- fighted 
jealoufy,  this  blind  and  groundlefs  hatred,  (hould  be  con- 
centrated entirely  againit  England.     This  is  the  gene- 
ral (late  of  reafoning  on  the  fubject. 

It  is  a  great  misfortune  for  mankind,  that  their  ima- 
ginary wants  of  fugar,  coffee,  tea,  cotton,  Sec.  have  gra- 
dually undermined  the  flrength  of  every  nation  not  ad- 
dicted to  commerce  ;  but  the  Englifh  nation  fells  more 
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of  thofe  articles,  than  all  the  others  taken  together  j 
therefore  that  nation  is  more  refponfible  than  any  other 
for  this  always  increafing  misfortune.  Ignorance  of  the 
true  principles  and  elements  of  national  wealth,  pro- 
duced the  major  of  this  remarkahle  fyllogifm  ;  experience 
has  afforded  the  minor,  and  the  blindnefs  of  prejudice 
has  drawn  the  conclufion. 

NOTE  S  S,  p.  330. 

WHEN  the  Dutch  Eafl  India  Company  were  in  the 
cxclufiveand  undiflurbed  pofTellion  of  the  fpice  iflands, 
it  would  have  been  perfectly  eafy  for  them,  according  to 
the  general  opinion,  to  have  maintained  an  arbitrary 
price  of  their  produce,  which  had  become  abiblutely 
neceffary  to  Europe.  They  neverthelefs  conlldered  it  a 
thing  fo  impoffible,  that,  fearful  of  being  beat  out  of  all 
the  markets,  notwithstanding  their  great  advantages,  they 
had  recourfe  to  the  barbarous  meafure  of  wantonly  root- 
ing out  part  of  the  plants,  and  deftroying  part  of  the 
produce  1  Yet  even  thefe  barbarous  meafures  did  not 
prevent  their  gradual  decline. 

NOTE  T  T,  p.  333. 

I  WILL  even  go  fo  far  as  to  aflfert,  that  in  thofe  Very 
nations  which  take  an  adive  part  in  general  commerce, 
it  is  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  confumer,  and 
thus  far  for  the  immediate  advantage  of  the  community, 
rather  to  purchafe  Eaft  and  Weft  India  produce  at  a  low 
price  from  Englifh  merchants,  than  at  a  high  one  from 
their  own.  But  it  mufr  be  confelTed  that  in  thole  coun- 
tries, foreign  commerce  may  have  become  fuch  an  im- 
portant 
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portant  branch  of  the  general  welfare,  as  to  require  the 
immediate  intereft  of  the  confumer  to  be  facrificed  to  its 
maintenance  and  extcnfion. 

NOTE  UU,  p.  352. 

I  SHALL  take  this  opportunity  of  expofing  one  of  the 
moflftriking  contradictions  of  which  the  Author  of  the 
Etat  de  la  France  has  been  guilty.  After  having  ex» 
haufted  his  ingenuity  in  the  firft  part  of  his  work,  to 
fhew  that  England  was  the  only  nation  ftrongly  intereft- 
ed  in  the  beginning,  continuance,  and  protraction  of 
the  preient  war;  he  proves  in  a  following  chapter,  of 
which  the  objecl  is  to  reprefent  the  refources  of  Bri- 
tain in  the  mod  unfavourable  light,  that  no  nation  is  fo 
great  a  lofer  by  the  war,  as  the  very  one  to  which  he 
had  before  afTerted  that  it  was  abfolutcly  ncccflary. 


TKl    IND. 


ERRATA. 

Page  123,  line  14,  for  Pruffia,  read  Ruffia. 

316,  the  afterifk  in  the  firft   line  iviers  to  the  ficwJ  note  at 
foot ;  and  the  mark  -f  in  the  i  ith  line,  rtfcrs  to  the  Note 
O  O  at  the  end. 
345>  —  zi,Jjr  controvert,  rtad countcraH- 


